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Look for the Gold-Seal! 


one thing and your dealet 


will tell you that the Congoleum 


S back of this pledge 


to the letter. 





—and it makes 


such a cheerful room! 
A IVE all things, the living room should be cozy 


and cheerful. Gold-Seal Congoleum Art-Rugs 
with their rich, warm colorings, do much toward 
making this room pleasant. But they are just as 
suitable and charming for every room in the house. 


Durable, waterproof, easy-to-clean, obtainable in 
a variety of dainty patterns, these modern rugs 
answer every floor-covering need. ‘They are much 
more sanitary than woven rugs — cost very little — 
and are absolutely guaranteed. 

Gold-Seal Congoleum Art-Rugs never kick up at 
the edges; they hug the floor snugly without fasten- 
ings of any kind. 


1% x3 feet $ .80 6 ae feet $ 9.75 
3 3 feet 1.60 7%x 9 feet 11.85 
3 xX 4% feet 2.40 9 x 10% feet 16.60 
3 x 6 feet 3.20 9 x 12 feet 19.00 
W ‘ average 15 higher tha Canada 
fil ¢ 


‘*Modern Rugs for Modern Homes,”’ an interesting 
illustrated booklet, showing our full line of rugs in 
full color, will be sent free upon request. 


CoNGOLEUM COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Philadelphia New York Chicago Boston 
Cleveland San Francisco Minneapolis Kansas City 
l St. Louis Pittsburgh Atlanta Montreal 
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spoke well,” he said sublime. As 


“Sublime 
word of scandal.’ A pure life a 
God rest his soul.” 

I was a secessionist from the Roman Church, but I had 


said, ‘not one 
pertect lite 


no intention on that account to omit any respect which I 
could pay to the memory of my old friend. Nevertheless in 
the congestion which occurred by the church door, a sudden 
nood came to me to escape from all the ceremony for a time 
ind to enjoy a few moments’ solitary reflection. I wandered 
on into the cemetery and listened to the deep notes of the 
rgan. I leant against the wall beneath the cypress tree and 
ny heart was heavy within me 


OT a word of scandal! ; How blessed is the 
rain which falls and the wind which blows the yellow 
ing leaves away, and time which purifies the brown 
hills against the coming of another spring, another cycle of 


birth and life and death again. In the mausoleums of his 
tory you may read the records of great men inscribed in 
lea Loaded with honors and dignity they go 


. 
thless marble 
to their rest ‘without a breath of scandal.’ Their lives are 
stil to be read like an open book. The purity of their do- 
mestic state, the love of their children, the cleanliness and 
honor and chastity of their actions. And yet—was there ever a 
garden, however fair, where the weeds did not grow? 
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THE WHITE FLOWER OF A 
BLAMELESS LIFE 


By Stacy Aumonier 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


I remember when he first came to St. Cyr-en-Bois, the 
young notary, with a large brass plate in the little street 
off the market-place His coming attracted little atten 
tion. He was already married to his tall, graceful wife, and 
they had two young babies. The peasants and trades 
people of our province have no great love for lawyers. They 
fear them and avoid them as much as 
possible. They admired the erect fig 
ure of Monsieur Curvellier, his charm 
; of manner, his ic, distinguished 
Ge, m* ~=s features, with the penetrating eyes 
But perhaps his whole bearing savored 
too much of the actor. It was foreign 
to them They preferred snuffy old 
Bergson, who robbed them but did it 
with a certain amount of bluntness 
which they mistook for candor. It was the skill with which 
he handled the case of the widow La Roche against the dep 
redations of an overbearing landlord that first drew public 
attention to him. And then, after that, a remarkable fact 
was discovered concerning him. He had a genius for forget 
ting to send in an account to a poor client. 


classic, 


WAS one of the first people to make his acquaintance, 

for the library was almost the first place he visited, and 

he remained 
davs 

I was immediately impressed by the restless energy of the 
man. He absorbed books as others would absorb scandal or 
petits four He appeared to have read everything and yet 
to thirst for more ‘I want to know everything, Monsieur 
Barzac,” he said to me one day. “Everything there is to 
know; and then I want to coordinate it.” 

He invited me to his home and we became great friends 
ménage of Monsieur and Madame Curvellier was a 
model of what a home should be 
Madame Curvellier was a charming 
hostess, devoted to her husband and 
the two children. The house was fur 
nished in the best of taste. I often 
dined there, and afterward we would 
sit talking, till a late hour, upon the 
evolution of literature, the wonders of 
life, the mysteries of science; when 
Madame Curvellier would go and 
place her arms around his shoulders 
and say: “Now, my dear ; ¢ 

I knew the sign, and I would jump 
up and say: “A thousand pardons! I 
am keeping you up.” 

And Madame would smile at me 
and say: “It is a great delight to have 
you, Monsieur Barzac, but you spoil 
my husband. You are bad men, both 
of you. These late hours!” 

And Monsieur Curvellier would 
pat her hand and say: “Tyrant! One 
must talk. Life is to be talked about.’ 


an indefatigable patron till the end of his 


The 





And she would reply: “It is more 
important to live than to talk about 
life.” 


Then we would all laugh, and I 
would seek my hat 

She was a pretty woman, with 
chestnut hair and dark, reflective eyes 
Her adoration of Pierre was an experience merely to have 
observed. She understood him profoundly. She studied his 
every little move, and wish, and fancy. She gave him every 
thing which she thought right for him to have, but she did 
not spoil him. I was conscious of her ever managing him, 
like a mother with a clever child 

One day when we were alone she said to me: “Pierre is 
a genius. It is very difficult; genius can never stand alone 
It has to be supported 

I did not understand her at the time, but in after years 
I often thought over this remark. All the “difficulties” of 
Pierre Curvellicr were hidden from the world. They were 
packed around with cotton-wool by his wife. He adored 
her, but he had no idea how he relied upon her 

That he was a genius was a fact that was not proclaimed 
for many years. His zeal for social progress soon inveigled 
him into politics 

At the age of thirty-three, he was elected as a member of 
the Senate for our department. The family left for Paris, 
where they remained for nine years, in the meantime paying 
constant visits to St. Cyr-en-Bois. Political life worried 
Monsieur Curvellier considerably. He fought hard for his 
ideals, but he was not happy. Whenever he came to St 
Cyr-en-Bois, he always visited me. His eyes sparkled when 
he beheld the covers of the old volumes 

“Lucky fellow! lucky fellow!” he would mutter. “I am 
becoming embittered.” He had little time for literature or 
scientific research, but some essays on various ethical and 
scientific subjects were already attracting attention 

One evening he arrived unexpectedly from Paris and came 
straight to my house. His face was pale and drawn, but his 
eyes were shining with a new excitement. “It is finished,” 
he said 

“What do you mean?” 

“T have resigned. It has taken me nine years, old friend 
to discover that I am not fitted for a political life. Possi- 
bly—it has not all been wasted. I have done what I could.” 

I pressed his hand. “They spoke of you as the coming 
man. There is no office you might not have filled.” 

“I know. I know. But I am tired of them. It is all 
machinery and corruption. One does not get down to essen- 
tials. One tinkers and potters. The people one is most 
anxious to help are the people who understand one least.” 
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He was very agitated, almost mysterious. “My wife 
and daughter and I are coming back to St. Cyr-en-Bois. My 
son is remaining in Paris to study architecture. I shall re 


sume my practise, to a limited extent; and then I have other 
ambitions.” 

Suddenly taking me by the shoulder, he continued 
“This is a secret just between ourselves, Monsieur Barzac. I 
wish to write a complete history and analysis of philosophy 
And I do not wish the world to know. I shall do it in 

And I shall crave your help and encouragement.” 

I naturally expressed my keen anxiety to assist 

in this noble project, and thanked him profusely 


secret. 


Summers and winters passed almost imperceptibly. 
And then, one summer, there happened what I should 
have imagined to be an almost unbelievable episode. It 


shook all the foundations of my belief. It threatened to de- 
stroy the delicate fabric of happiness of a whole community 
of people. It was unreasonable, improbable, terrifying, like 
an inexplicable cyclone on a cloudless day in summer. 

\ quarter of a mile from my house, on the main road to 
St. Cyr-en-Bois, was an obscure café called the Café au 
Colonne de Bronze. Occasionally, on a summer’s evening, I 





I had thrust them back again and again. But one evening 


coming home a little earlier than usual, I had gone into 
garden to smoke a pipe before dinner. I strolled about, idly 
examining my roses and calceolarias, and listening to thi 
pleasant drone of bees When I reached the edge of the 
vegetable garden I heard the sudden click of the little gat 
that connected the laboratory with t e garden I looked 
over the hedge \ figure came stealthily from beneath the 
porch and glided down the path into the road. It w 
Pauline Bonzard. I felt my heart beating rapidly It was 
unthinkable Pierre 


! What possible in 
} 


terests could he and this girl have in commun 














for his confidence and friendly trust = _— EE Se = = I refused to believe that there could be any 

It was then that the wise man became estab iI) thing in the nature of an intrigue. The gii 
lished at St. Cyr-en-Bois. It was for me one of , rrr , no . must be in trouble of some sort and Pierre was 
the happiest periods of my life. During the en- | IN El ERY MAN S HEART helping her. I waited till she ms well out of 
suing five years, the character of Monsieur Cur- ‘ iI! sight, then I walked round and tapped on tl 

. 7 ‘ ‘ 2 * = P , ent, é ind ipped on Ne 
vellier seemed to reach its apotheosis. His finely | S a secret garden, reads the proverb. If his wife isa wise laboratory door. After a brief interval, a voice 
modeled face, marked by years of struggle and =| woman, she keeps the door locked, as did Madame Curvel- | said: “Come in.” 

ec1me. . st <9} . . : . «é , sy or ? . n +} . 

a a mes placid, — — lier—until the right time. THE WHITE FLOWER OF A oe I eae en room I could no longer 
mien is hair was turning gray, but his figure nena “ee : versuade myself that the aff: i | ¢ 
was still very erect. His eyes were the eyes a a | BLAMELESS LIFE ” the story of - 3 great Frenchman, his | + ve My old friend blushe d me eer yea 
dreamer, a seer. But when addressed, they lighted | folly, and his clever, understanding wife. ill fused, like a schoolboy caught stealing apnles. He 
up with quick sympathy. It was at this time that glanced at me, and at once became boisterously 
the peasants first began to call him “The Wise ——= — =) affable. What was I to do? 








Man of St. Cyr-en-Bois.” They worshiped him 
Every important dispute was submitted to his de 
cision. His word was never doubted, his opinion never re- 
jected. He found time to help the poorest of them. With 
their instincts of reverence, they began to attribute to him 
almost divine powers 

And Madame Curvellier still watched him, and managed 
him, and mothered him. Proud of his genius, but not blinded 
by it. Proud of his character, but never relaxing her gentle 
control. Their pretty daughter Louise married the son of an 
Italian diplomatist and went to live in Milan, and so Mon- 
sieur and Madame Curvellier were alone, except for occa- 
sional visits of their son or daughter. Madame Curvellier 
interested herself in charitable institutions, assisted her hus- 
band, kept house, and unostentatiously shaped his life 


HE great work on the evolution of philosophy pro 
ceeded apace In three years’ time he had completed 
two long volumes. He made an arrangement with me 
that for certain hours in the afternoon he worked in my 


house. I set apart a room for him specially for this pur- 
pose. The arrangement had many advantages. For one 
thing, he was never interrupted there by clients. It was a 


kind of hiding-place. The clerks in his office were instructed 
to say that they did not know where Monsieur Curvellier 
was. In addition to that, mine was a very quiet house, just 
outside the town, in a secluded dell, and the room I lent him 
was one that had been built on by a former tenant and used 
as a laboratory. It had a separate entrance through a small 
vegetable garden’ I gave Monsieur Curvellier a latch-key, 
so that he was quite free to come and go whenever he 
wished. Madame Curvellier approved of this scheme, and 
instructions were given that when occupying this sanctum, 
consecrated to so noble a purpose, under no circumstances 
was he to be disturbed. 

The whole thing worked most satisfactorily. Those were 
halcyon days. Love and community of interests, the grow 
ing fame of our “wise man,” pleasant social diversions, glori 
ous nights of talk, the eternal beauty of our Brittany land 
scapes, stimulating new friends—and always life going on 
and on, growing, improving, leading to finer ends 





and some of my friend would take a glass of sirup-and 
seltzer or a cup of coffee, and sit and enjoy the sunset over 
the Rinse. It happened that summer that the café changed 
hands and was occupied by a Monsieur and Madame Bon- 
zard, and their daughter Pauline. I was disappointed at this 
change, for I had always liked old Poiret, who owned the 
place before; and I did not like these Bonzards at all. 

They were a greedy, quarrelsome couple, and the daugh- 
ter was a vain, frivolous little coquette. She had masses of 
fair hair, and a furtive, supplicating, feline manner. She was 
one of those women, not uncommon in our big cities, who 
always seem to carry on their persons the aroma of a pos- 
sible romance. She spoke very little, but her deep gray eyes 
were ever watchful, as though you or I might possess the key 
to unlock the gates of some mysterious paradise for which 
she yearned. She was very appealing. I detested her. 

I ask you, then, to conceive my surprise when one night, 
on my return from the library, I found Monsieur Cur 
vellier and Pauline Bonzard, sitting facing each other at one 
of the little tables overlooking the river. The actual event 
might not in itself have been surprising—but there was just 
omething, a certain attitude of interest and absorption, which 
arrested my attention. The girl saw me, arose quickly and 
went inside. Monsieur Curvellier greeted me in the usual 
friendly manner, but there was something a little distracted 
ind self-conscious about it. I naturally made no comment, 
and shortly afterward we arose and went on to my house. 

I dismissed the incident from my mind, but a week later 
I found them there again, at a table inside. Even then I did 
not attach much importance to the occurrence. My friend 
was now forty-seven, gray-haired, married to a woman he 
adored, the father of two charming children, a man of unique 
reputation jor integrity, incapable of an evil thought 

It must have been another coincidence+-I believe it was, 
but I could not swear to it—when I beheld him, strolling 
with a girl who looked like Pauline Bonzard, in a lane near 
my house, an hour after sun-fall. 

It was, indeed, not till two months later—the end of 
July—that my suspicions could no longer remain dormant. 


Should I show } 
thet I had observed the visit? With anyone « 
I might have resented this abuse of my hospitality 


but with Pierre Curvellier the case was different. As Ma 
dame said—he was a genius. My dearest friend, destined 
perhaps to be one of the greatest men in Francs 

My mission, obviously, was to try to protect him 


Madame Curvellier was right. Genius was unable to look 
after itself. Directly he is out of her protection, the man 
goes to pieces. I said nothing, but I am afraid my confu 
sion showed that I knew. We sat and chatted for a little 
while about the events of the day, and then I left him 

That night I gave the matter mature consideration. I’m 
afraid my conclusions were entirely pagan. My friends, al 
though my life has been spent among books, I try to per 
suade myself that I am a man of the world. We all know 
that these things go on. Let us be honest. I decided that 
there was no great harm in Monsieur Curvellier’s little love 
affair, provided it had not become too serious, that it did not 
compromise either of the parties, that it was kept quite 
secret. Indeed, the idea intrigued me a little, that so saintly 
and intellectual a man should succumb to the wiles of a 
worthless little minx 

“In a couple of weeks it will all be over,” I thought 


UT in a month’s time it was not all over, and the case 
began to alarm me. I feared these Bonzards, who would 
not hesitate to cause a scandal if it served their pur 
pose. The couple were frequently together, and my hous« 
keeper informed me that she had seen the girl go into the 
laboratory nearly every afternoon and stay hours 
I tried to allay her suspicions by remarking that I believed 
she was doing some work for Monsieur Curvellier, though 
what the nature of the work might be I had not sufficient 
imagination to suggest 
Moreover, at this time, the character of Monsieur Cur 
vellier was undergoing a change. He appeared restless and 
distraught. On the occasions when I went to dine with him 
and his wife, he assumed an attitude of jovial good-fellow 
ship which did not seem real. It was overdone. And then hi 
would have sudden periods of abstraction when he hardly 


[Continued on page 24] 
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THERE WAS JUST 
SOMETHING, A CER- 
TAIN ATTITUDE OF 
NTEREST AND AB 
SORPTION, WHICH 
ARRESTED MY AT- 
TENTION. THE GIRL 
SAW ME, AROSE 
QUICKLY,AND 
WENT INSIDE 
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Fa. 
fere you an Ivory Soap baby? 


What Ivory Soap does for the baby’s skin, it continues 
to do for that of the man or woman. 


Ivory Soap cleanses gently. It contains nothing that 
can make the skin smart or burn, coarsen its texture, 
or leave it dry and rough. The mildness and purity 
that make it essential in the nursery, make it equally 
desirable for you. 


Ivory Soap rinses perfectly. It leaves no soapy sedi- 
ment to clog the pores and pave the way for blemishes 
and other skin troubles. Used daily, as it is used for 
a baby, it helps to keep the skin at its best. 


IVORY SOAP [lt] 993% PURE 


~~ (2 
rPrenAATS 
FLOATS 





HE manufacturers of Ivory Soap and Ivory Soap Flakes also make the Send for free sample package to Division 
following general household soaps: P andG The White Naphtha Soap, 14-D, Dept. of Hume Econom- 
Star Soap, and Star Naphtha Washing Powder, thus enabling ¢ ics. The Procter 4 Gamble 
housekeeper to use a Procter & Gamble high quality soap for every purpose. Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Make your pretty clothes last longer 


Wash them with Ivory Soap Flakes. Genuine 


Ivory Soap in flake form. Makes rich 
suds instantly. No rubbing. Cannot od 
injure the finest fabrics, even gradually. 
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Beginning the most brilliant and romantic serial of the year 


THe LARK 


CHAPTER I 

The Window of the Innocents 
ISTER INEZ stood looking down the hillside already 
blurred with dusk From the window of 
her cell she could see, in the 
purple evening light, the vil- 


By Dana Burnet 


ILLUSTRATED BY J. E. ALLEN 


their tired breasts. These innocents, whether their parents 
had loved by passion or the book, were left in the basket 
and the bell was rung over them. Then one of the Sisters 
would more often than not it was Sister Inez, for 
she loved the office—the window would swing about on its 


come 





lage lying huddled at the 

foot of the slope, and be 
yond it the long avenue of laurel 
trees that marked the calzada, or 
highroad. Above the indistinct lines 
of these trees hung a pale haze, faint 
ly luminous against the approach of 
OM. « & « 

“All day long 

tered Sister Inez 
great many 
them!” 


; mut- 
“There must be a 
Jesus guard 


A calm voice behind her said: 
“Yes. Jesus guard them.” 
Sister Inez turned quickly. “Sis 


ter Monica! I didn’t hear you come 
in. Have you been down to the 
village ?” 

The other nodded. She was tall, 
thin, gaunt of figure—the exact op- 
posite of Sister Inez, who was short 
and plump. The two nuns shared 
the same cell—a high-walled, cavern- 
like chamber divided by a brown 
curtain that afforded the necessary 
privacy to each. 

Sister Monica’s face, under its 
white hood, looked tired and grim. 

“It’s pretty bad,” she said. “The 
village is overcrowded. One 
can do very little. . I've been 
trying to get food for the children.” 

“There’s been a dust cloud in 
the sky all day,” said Sister Inez ab- 
sently; then, with a flash of indigna- 
tion: “Eh, but it’s wicked! I say it’s 
a sin, though I’m Spanish myself.” 

“Yes. A cruel order. To take the 
poor pacificos from their farms. They 
call Weyler The Butcher—down 
there. I have heard his own men, 
shouting it from the wine-shops.” 

“He means to crush Cuba with 
his cruelty. He thinks he'll stamp 
out the revolution that way. And 
Spain sends such a general—!” 

“We must not be drawn into ha- 
tred,” admonished Sister Monica. 
“You know what the priest told us 
when he came to say mass this morn- 
ing. ‘Let your province be to tend 
the sick and the wounded, to serve 
God whose ways are beyond com- 
prehension—’ ” 

“Nevertheless—” began Sister 
Inez, with some heat; but at that 
moment the convent bell sounded for 
Benediction, its loud summons echo- 
ing through the corridors. The two 
nuns, breaking off their discussion, 
took up their prayer-books and hur- 
ried from the cell to join their sis- 
ters in the chapel. 

Darkness fell swiftly, obliterating 
the village at the foot of the hill. In 
its place appeared a few scattered 
lights, timid and ineffectual. 


HE convent of the Sisters of 
Charity stood on the crest of a 
long slope overlooking the vil- 
lage of El Monte, some six miles 
southwest of Havana. It had been 
constructed originally as a fortress— 
in those days Havana had been beset 
continually by pirates—and still re- 
tained its ancient character. Its thick, 
gray walls and round towers stood 
out boldly against the pale, blue Cu- 
ban sky. 
The order itself was not cloistered. 
In addition to their religious duties, 
the Sisters devoted themselves to a 
practical attendance upon the wants 
of mankind. They were well-known 
about the countryside for their acts 
of kindly service. They nursed the 
sick, helped the needy and took 
charge of abandoned children; there 
were usually two or three, and sometimes several, of these 
waifs in the convent at a time. The latter were cared for 
by the Sisters, who gave them a rudimentary education and, 
at the proper time, assisted them to find positions in a world 
largely indifferent to their existence 
There was, in the eastern wall of the convent—the wall 
facing the village—a small revolving window that was fam- 
ous. It was known as the Window of the Innocents, and 
was constructed especially to receive the offspring of un 
fortunate mothers. It was set upon a pivot, with a basket 
on the outer sill and a bell-rope hanging close at hand. In 
this basket, under cover of night, luckless girls and despair- 
ing women might deposit the unblessed issue of their bodies 
Here, too, honest wives might leave with assurance the in 
supportable new life, laid by a mysterious Providence at 


THE CARRIAGE STARTED. 
TERESA DREW A LONG BREATH. 








SISTER INEZ SPOKE. “YOU'RE TREMBLING! 


crude mechanism, and another small soul would be received 
into the custody of the convent. It was a simple procedure, 
efficacious, and not without a certain sublimity. 

On the night in point—an October night in the year 1896 

a mass of heavy clouds obscured the usual brilliance of 
the Cuban heavens. Sister Inez, glancing out of the window 
as she prepared herself for bed, observed the lack of stars 
and uttered an exclamation of pity for the pacificos, camped 
in the highroad. Sister Monica, from her cot behind the 
curtain, echoed fervently: “God protect them!” 

But God, in this instance, continued to maintain an in- 
scrutable and impartial aloofness. : For consider- 
ably more than a year past, the Cuban insurgents had been 
waging a war for independence against Spain; and Spain 
had retaliated with that peculiar harshness which a great 


I NEVER SAW SUCH A GIRL.’’ 
“I WOULD LIKE TO RIDE IN CARRIAGES TILL I DIED” 





power so often displays toward its refractory colonies 


Span- 

ish “honor” was at stake; and to sustain that honor, rich 

Cuban provinces were laid waste, homes were destroyed 
The rebellion went on, directed by Maximo Gomez, Ma 


The insurgent forces were nimble; they 
rushed here and there through the 
Island, striking swift blows, burning 
cane fields, attacking villages 
threatening Havana itself. ; 
Spain sent Weyler, an avowed apostle 
of severity, to crush this people 
seized with a madness for freedom 
Weyler, among other measures, is 
sued his oppressive “reconcentration” 
order, which compelled all non-com 
batants living in the open country 
to withdraw within Spanish garrison 
towns. The fields about each town 
were marked off for cultivation, it is 
true; but the unhappy pacificos were 
too sick at heart to till strange soil 
They died instead. 

It was in obedience to Weyler’s 
order that the calzada crawled this 
night with a pitiable traffic, and that 
strange dust clouds hung in the sky 
The lights of El Monte, feeble, burn- 
ing long after the accustomed hour 
indicated, if not to heaven, at least 
to the convent on the hill, the enact- 
ment of indescribable tragedy. 


ceo and others 


WARD morning Sister Inez, 

lying sleepless on her cot, was 

startled by the ringing of the 
convent bell. She got up at once, 
moving quickly in spite of her stout- 
ness, lighted a candle and hurried 
down the corridor to the Window of 
the Innocents. Reversing the turn- 
plate, she saw, lying in the basket, a 
baby wrapped in a heavy white silk 
shawl. Pinned to the shawl was a 
note, which Sister Inez read by the 
light of the candle. 

The child is legitimate and of 
pure blood. Choose her a name from 
among the saints of God, for in these 
days only the saints are free from 
the persecutions of the enemy. 

The nun, gathering the child to 
her breast, carried it into her own 
cell, where she laid it upon the bed 


and began to unwrap the shawl. 
. . « The first light of dawn 
crept in at the open window. - 
Some time later, Sister Monica 


awoke and drew aside the curtain. 
“What have you there, Sister Inez?” 
she asked, in her sharp voice. 

“A new one,” replied the other. 
“A girl baby. Didn’t you hear the 
bell ?” 

“No. I sleep soundly, praise God. 
A girl, you say?” 

“Yes. And such a pretty baby. 
; She has light hair. The 
only one I ever saw with light hair 
Think of that!” 

Sister Monica came forward and 
looked at the baby, who lay staring 
up with large, round eyes at the fig- 
ures bending over the cot. 

“This child was not born 
night,” remarked Sister Monica 

“Oh, no. I should guess that she 
was eight months old at least. There 
was a note pinned to the shawl. 
: Here it is. Look at the 
handwriting—and the shawl itself is 
silk. I daresay the child comes of 
good stock—some rich family ruined 
by the war—” 

“Perhaps,” said Sister Monica. 
“And perhaps not. Most of the rich 
people are on the side of Spain. You 
always make up some story about 
them,” she added. 

“The poor mother! She must 
have been one of those caught in the 
Order At her wit’s end, no 
doubt; perhaps dying.” Sister Inez’s 
voice trembled with emotion. 

“One may imagine anything, but 
the truth remains with God. Have 
you notified the Mother Superior?” 

“Not yet,” answered the other. “There’s no hurry. The 
Reverenda Madre is very feeble these days. I see no reason 
to disturb her rest.” 

“Doubtless she will place the child in your care,” sug 
gested Sister Monica, with a thin-lipped smile 

“I hope so. I have already grown fond of the little 
creature. We must find a suitable name for her , 

“It was the Mother Superior’s right to name the found 
lings who were left in the window; but the Mother Superior 
was old and, as Sister Inez had said, feeble. When the 
latter brought to her cell the new baby, she merely smiled 
and, pointing to the calendar of saints that hung upon the 
wall, said: “I will leave it to you, my daughter.” 

Sister Inez consulted the calendar. “There is the 
good Saint Teresa, whose birthday falls in October,” she 


last 
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though the flood-gates of a divine harmony had been Joos- 
ened. She sat enthralled, holding down the key, her mind 


ed with a confusion of thoughts that matched for bright- 
the sunlight pouring in at the window 
The other fingers. Come!” urged her teacher. “One— 
two—thret tour 
Teresa developed no particular genius for the piano; but 
her love of music was marked. She practised industriously, 
1 was never so happy as when seated on the piano stool 
with Sister Inez beside her, counting: One, two, three, four 
One, t 


She was rather a scrawny child, with long legs and a thin, 
electric body. Her chief characteristic was her unusual color- 
ing. Except in complexion, she was blond. Her 
light hair and startling blue eyes, set in a face small, oval, 
contrasted vividly with the dark-white tint of her skin. She 


a dec ided 


was vivacious and expressive; at the age of ten she possessed 
i personality. But she was sensitive, as most nervous chil 
dren are, and upon occasion showed flashes of passionate 
temper! 

One morning, at the close of the school hour, shrieks of 
inguish were heard in the corridor outside the classroom 


The Sister in charge, hurrying to the scene, found Teresa 
furiously dragging about by the hair a village boy, half again 
her size. The boy was bellowing with pain. Teresa, her 
was grimly silent, intent only upon the infliction 
of her vengeance 

The nun with some difficulty rescued the sniffling victim 
from Te clutches; then, grasping the culprits each by 
the arm, marched them into the presence of the Mother 
Superior. The boy protested tearfully that he had been set 


t 
upon without as Teresa said nothing, this statement 


eyes ablaze, 


resa s 


cause; 





PICTURE ALBUM. WHO WAS HE? 


was accepted and the injured party dismissed with a repri- 
nand. The Mother Superior then questioned Teresa, but 
she refused to answer. She would only shake her head and 
tare at the Reverend Mother with wide-open, brilliant blue 


eyes She was sent finally to bed, with the cus- 
tomary restrictions as to diet until such time as she could 
id her tongue 
Sister Inez had not attempted to interfere with the stern 
course of justice; but when matters had quieted down, she 
tole into the culprit’s cell and, kneeling by the bed, put 
her arm about Teresa’s shoulders. “What was it he did 
to you?” 
The stiff, small body relaxed. A choked voice came from 


the pillow. “He said—I didn’t know who my mother was.” 
And with that, the voice broke into violent sobs 

Sister Inez gathered the child to her breast and held her 
until the storm of weeping had spent itself. Then she began 
to talk. “It’s true we don’t know who your mother was. 
We'll never know. But you may be sure of this, that she 
loved you better than her own life. . . . ” Teresa’s 
fixed upon hers, gradually lost their shadow. Sister 
Inez proceeded to tell of that night, years before, when the 


eyes, 


pacificos had camped in the calzada 

‘here were no stars, I remember . A dark 
night When I heard the bell tinkle I lighted a 
candle and went to the window. You were lying in the 


WHY HAD DONA LUELLA CRIED? 
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basket, wrapped in a shawl ‘ I have saved that 
shawl for you. Some day—perhaps on the day you leave 
the convent—I will give it to you. ee 

“I don’t want to leave the convent—ever!” said Teresa 
passionately, 

“Well, that is a long time off. We won't think of that 
In the meantime you must do as your namesake did—the 
good Saint Teresa One of these days I will read 
you her diary. She was born long ago, in old Castile, and 
lost her mother when she was a little girl. At first she cried, 
like you, but finally she knelt down before an image of the 
Virgin and asked the blessed Mary to be her mother. For 
the Mother of God is the mother of us all. Tonight when 
you say your prayers, eh—?” 

Subsequently Sister Inez laid the facts of the case before 
the Superior. Teresa was released and the boy made to 
He did so readily enough, relieved to be well 
bad scrape, but Teresa regarded him in high 


apologize 
out of a 
disdain 

“I don’t care,” she said suddenly, when he had concluded 
his stumbling sentence. ““My Mother is the Holy Virgin. i. 

This startling announcement was received by the Su- 
perior and by the Sisterhood generally, as an instance of di- 
vine inspiration; it also gave Teresa a tremendous impor- 
tance in the eyes of her fellow-pupils. Only Sister Inez real 
ized, however, the significance and the intense seriousness of 
the child’s avowal. 

Teresa had seized upon the thought with all the fervor of 
a plastic imagination. It had appealed to her poetic fancy; 
it glossed over, with a touch of splendor, the mystery of her 
obscure parentage. It had given her, in a form of parable, 
that pride of origin which transcends human instrumentality. 
She was no longer haunted by 
the necessity to keep alive her sense 
of mourning for the parents she 
had never known; they dwelt in 
her consciousness as fond appari 
tions clothed in peace. Only 
at rare intervals thereafter, in mo- 
ments of stress or of mental excite- 


ment, did there pass before her 
eyes, in substance, the figure of 
that nameless mother who had 
been lost—swept away—on a night 
without stars, in the harsh time 
of revolution before Cuba was 


Iree 
CHAPTER II 


Ave Maria 


HE convent was a world in 
itself; but it could not shut 
out altogether the vibrations 
of the larger world in which it had 
its root. Echoes of the national 
existence frequently, if somewhat 
faintly, penetrated its thick, gray 
walls. Those same walls had been 
shaken, almost a decade before, by 
the explosion that had sent the 
battleship Maine to the bottom of 
Havana harbor. . . . In the 
days that followed had come ru- 
mors of war between the United 
States and Spain; rumors of bat 
tle on land and sea; rumors of 
American victory. Then, victory 
itself had appeared at the convent 
gates in the shape of an American 
officer in a broad-brimmed hat, 
who rode up the hill to pay his re- 
spects to the Mother Superior and 
to say that he would appreciate 
her advice in establishing regula- 
tions for the district. gy 
In the summer of Teresa’s tenth 
year occurred the Second American 
Intervention. There had been a 
new revolt, this time directed 
igainst President Palma and the re- 
cently elected Cuban government. 
The calzada once more flowed with 
grim traffic. The children whe came 
up the hill for their lessons, told 
breathless tales of armed men riding 
through the streets of the village 
Havana was practically besieged. 
But the threat of civil war was 
summarily averted. American ma 
rines were landed in the capital 
and the affairs of the island were 
taken over by American official 
There was peace, though by com- 





a pulsion 
Pac > ati — The Intervention lasted a little 
EA over two years. It had served to 
AFTER SHE WENT TO BED THAT NIGHT, TERESA COULD NOT SLEEP. . . SHE set the ae raatee elon = 
ALL THAT HAD BEFALLEN HER... OF THE FACE OF THE BEAUTIFUL YOUNG and to Isy the foundations of sett- 


government, which, though hardly 
representing the millenium—it had 
its shortcomings, that government 
—nevertheless approached in theory the national ideal. For- 
eign capital began to flow into Cuba, with results both good 
and evil; there ensued a brisk trade in concessions. But on 
the whole the island prospered. There was less sickness; a little 
more food and wine. And the Lottery was honest. 

Havana took on a cosmopolitan air. The great sugar 
and tobacco plantations, ruined ia the war for freedom, were 
revived by French, British and American interests. In the 
country about El] Monte—a fine, rolling country of clustered 
villages and extensive farms—several wealthy Americans had 
bought estates, formerly belonging to Spanish landowners, 
and had settled there, bringing with them their civilization— 
their schemes for irrigation, their schemes for production, 
their passion for scientific plumbing. 

Sister Inez had gone to nurse one of these neighboring 
Americans—a gentleman by the name of Millard—through 
an attack of fever, and had formed a very agreeable opinion. 
“He is tall and thin,” she informed Teresa, in the confidential 
hour devoted to the music lesson, “and has white hair; 
though I should think he wasn’t over thirty-five. He lives 
alone, with an old housekeeper who has a wart on her cheek. 
He speaks Spanish very well, and he asked me questions 
about the convent. . The house is not grand, but 
it is excellently furnished. I have no doubt he is rich. All 
Americans are rich, eh? And there was running water in the 
bath. One turned a little handle, and the water flowed. “3 
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“T should like to see an American,” said Teresa, with a 
sigh. “I have never seen one. . . . ” 

“Eh, but you will some day. Not that there’s any great 
difference in them. Come, the exercise in G major ia 

Sister Inez’s prophecy was fulfilled within a week. One 
afternoon the bell at the gate rang, announcing a visitor. 
Teresa, always curious, ran to open the grille. A gentleman 
was there, a tall, pale, delicate-looking gentleman in a linen 
suit, who, when he took off his hat, proved to have white 
hair. Teresa recognized him at once as the American of 
Sister Inez’s description. 

He smiled at Teresa. “I should like to see the Mother 
Superior, if you please,” he said in Spanish. “Will you take 
her my card?” 

“Yes, Senor. Kindly wait here.” 

She took the immaculate bit of pasteboard and turning, 
fled down the corridor to the Mother Superior’s cell. “Rev- 
erenda Madre,” she exclaimed, when she had received per- 
mission to enter, “there is a beautiful American in the en- 
trance, and here is his ticket.” 


HE Mother Superior glanced at the card, on which was 

engraved the name, Stephen Millard. “Ah, indeed!” 

she said; then to Teresa: “Very well. Don’t jump 
about so. You may go to your lesson. I am sure that Sis 
ter Inez is waiting for you.” 

Teresa’s head drooped. “Yes, Reverenda Madre,” she 
murmured, and walked dejectedly out of the room 

For the first time in her life she went joylessly to the 
piano. Sister Inez was sympathetic but inexorable. She 
commanded the scale of A flat minor. Teresa lifted her 
hand; held it poised above the keyboard. “He is different!” 
she burst out, glancing sidelong at the nun; then she began 
to play loudly and with great mechanical precision. : 

She was in the midst of a simple Etude—it was con- 
tained in a worn and dog-eared album that had been dug 
out of Sister Inez’s trunk—when she heard the door open 
behind her. She twisted her head about; the Etude rambled 
into incoherence. The Mother Superior was crossing the 
schoolroom, with the American gentleman at her elbow 

As he passed into the light of the long window, he 
seemed a dazzling figure sg 

Teresa heard the Mother Superior speaking with a cer- 
tain unction; but she caught only a few vague phrases. 
“Sefior Millard desires . . @ gemerous gift . . . 
Holy Charity children ” Then the 
gentleman’s voice, cool and pleasant, addressing Sister Inez 
“T am delighted to meet you again. I think you quite saved 
my life.” He turned to the Superior. “I came to Cuba for 
my health, and straight off caught a fever. My housekeeper 
thinks it very stupid of me. However, I was fortunate 
. . « ” He smiled and added, “I shall always consider 
myself in your debt.” 

“It is nothing, Senor. 
nurse the sick.’ 

“Well, that’s a religion I can subscribe to,” said Mr 
Millard. Then he caught sight of Teresa standing with her 
back to the piano-stool. “It was you who opened the gate 
for me, wasn’t it?” 

Teresa replied in a small voice, “Yes, Sefor.” 

“You play the piano?” 

The Mother Superior at this point interrupted in her 
firm tone: “Can you not play a selection for the Senor, 
Teresa?” 

The latter gasped, and her cheeks grew hot. 
ardently for some miracle to occur 
only vanish into the air Or magically and in 
stantly develop wings She had a wild vision of 
herself jumping over the Mother Superior’s head and float- 
ing gracefully out of the window 

Her glance met that of Sister Inez. The nun nodded 
vigorously and in a loud whisper prompted, “The Etude!” 

There was no escape. Teresa climbed up on the stool and 
plunged recklessly into the “selection.” She got through it 
somehow, even the difficult part where one had to cross the 
left hand over the right, and was complimented by her 
audience; especially by Mr. Millard. “I think you play very 
well indeed,” he said in his delicately sincere manner. “I 
used to play a little myself—for my own amusement. Never 
for anyone’s else.” Teresa gave him a shy smile. “Perhaps 
you'll let me send you some of my music?” he concluded, 
with a casual glance at the dilapidated album on the music- 
rack. Sister Inez spoke up quickly: 

“It would be a great blessing, Sefor.” 

Mr. Millard, with his pale, finely sculptured face, his air 
of reserve, his deliberate movements suggesting a certain 
frailty of body, could hardly be reckoned a man of enthusi 
asm. In that single respect, he feli short of Teresa’s ideal, 
for to her mind—impressed no doubt by some fragmentary 


It is part of our religious office to 


She wished 
If she could 


legend of San Juan—the average American was a heroic, 

hurtling figure of indomitable energy, who went about 

with philanthropic abandon, punishing the wicked, rescu- 
ing the _ unfortunate 


generally setting the 
world to rights ‘ 
But Mr. Millard was 
typical at least in his 
generosity. His visit to 
the convent had been 
made with a particular 
purpose in view. He had 
come personally to ask 
the privilege of contribu 
ting a thousand dollars 
to the charitable activi 
ties of the Sisterhood 
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CALZADA CRAWLED THIS 





NIGHT WITH A PITIABLE TRAFFIC, AND STRANGE 
INDICATING TO THE CONVENT ON THE HILL, THE ENACTMENT OF INDESCRIBABLE TRAGEDY 


He had already called upon the local priest and had received 
the latter’s sanction for the gift. 

“As though one would refuse a thousand dollars—” ob- 
served Sister Inez to Teresa, as they sat sewing in the court- 
yard. “But it was tactful of him, all the same. I told you 
he was rich, eh? A stroke of luck for us that he should 
take the fever—especially as he came through it safely. Yes, 
quite providential! The Reverend Mother is delighted.” 

“IT hope he won't forget to send the music,” said Teresa, 
to whom this prospect was a good deal more exciting than 
the thought of the larger benefaction. 

Mr. Millard proved to be a man of his word. The pack- 
age of music came the next day; it was brought by a negro 
on a sweating pony, who delivered it at the convent gates 
a large bundle, neatly wrapped in newspaper and tied with 
yards of string. “The work of the housekeeper,” commented 
Sister Inez, as she struggled over the knots. “Eh, look here. 


\ book of Chopin! The nocturnes. Beethoven, 
too; and Schubert Yes, yes! And Bach 
and Chaminade Hmm! 


I don’t know about 
Chaminade. A trifle frivolous, I’m afraid ae 

Teresa, staring down at the heap of yellow, paper-covered 
albums, had suddenly a feeling of joyous anticipation, of 
keen, ineffable desire. She felt, beyond the expectation of a 
new and specific beauty to be had of the volumes them- 
selves, a subtle enrichment of life in all its aspects. It was 
as though she stood upon the threshold of an undiscovered 
world—a world of which these names, falling with a kind 
of magnificence from the nun’s lips, were the promise and 
the revelation. 

One afternoon, perhaps a week later, Sister Inez, going 
into the schoolroom, came upon Teresa sitting at the piano 
and singing, in a soft clear voice, a few notes at a time, the 
air of Schubert’s Ave Maria. The nun stopped, surprised at 
the ease and beauty of the girl’s tone as it dwelt upon the 
detached phrases. ; She had heard Teresa sing be- 
fore this, in chapel, and at odd moments as the latter worked 
over her square of embroidery. Teresa had al- 
ways sung! But now, for the first time, Sister Inez was 
conscious of that floating voice as a thing in itself, as a fact 
to be accepted and reckoned with. Surprising indeed! 

“Teresa!” she said, abruptly approaching the 
“What's this? What are you doing?” 


piano 


board; her eyes, when she looked up, had the distant 
gaze of one who has been wandering in a dream 
almost learned it,” she said 

“Where did you find this song?” 

“IT? It was in the Schubert album 
Oh, Sister Inez—it is so beautiful!” 

“Beautiful? Yes, to be sure 
Hmm! Well Singing!” 

“IT wanttosing! Please don’t say I mustn't.” She caught 
the nun’s hand and pressed it to her breast. “I love to sing.” 

Sister Inez regarded her pupil with an amazement natural 
under the circumstances. “But you’ve never sung before 
like this! Still, there’s no doubt. You were at 

The plump Sister rallied her somewhat disordered facul- 
ties and assumed a calm she hardly felt. She could not rid 
her mind of the notion that she had to do with a miracle 
“Come!” she said, speaking more sharply than she realized. 
“Get up. I'll play for you. Begin again. Take a deep 
breath and let your voice out. Now, slowly ee 

She began the accompaniment. Teresa’s voice took up 
the simple melody 

Ave Maria, gratia plena 
Maria, gratia plena 
Ave, Ave . Dominus tecum 

It was a naive and stumbling performance; but Sister 
Inez forgot to note its obvious imperfections. She was lost 
in a growing wonder. , a kind of ecstasy ; 
She could not shake it off. She played through to the end, 
without interruption. . . . 

The silence lasted for several seconds; then Sister Inez, 
her hands fallen into her lap, said rather vaguely: “Yes—no 
doubt—I must speak to the Mother Superior.” 

In the days that followed, Sister Inez found herself form 
ing definite ambitions for Teresa’s future. If these am 
bitions took the shape and color of her own youthful aspira 
tions, if they stirred the dust of dreams long buried in the 
nun’s bosom, that fact served to give them added poignancy. 
Sister Inez had made up her mind that Teresa was an un- 
usual girl; she knew the quality of the latter’s spirit, and 
realized—not without a mild pang for the completeness of 
her knowledge—that so sensitive and fine a personality must 
meet with extraordinary opportunity, or be crushed by the 
commonplace in one form or another. 

Sister Inez had been rather disappointed by Teresa’s fail- 
ure to make greater progress in her piano lessons; it was 
strange, too, in view of her passion for music. The incident 
of the Ave Maria, with its consequent revelation, had re 
tored her confidence in her own judgment and in the ca 
pacity of her pupil as well 

“T tell you,” she said to the Mother Superior one night 
after the evening service, “Teresa is gifted. She ought to 
have a chance. I believe she could do something with her 
voice. Who knows? Some day it may bring great repute 
to the convent.” 

This argument impressed the Superior 
are right. I listened to her this evening at Benediction. 
voice sounded above all the rest.” 

“Yes. She has begun to sing out. But she ought to have 
proper instruction. I am not capable of teaching her.” 

The Mother Superior said, with a keen glance at the nun: 
“You have some plan in your head, Sister Inez. What is it?” 


. | HE girl started, but her hands still rested on the key 


“T’ve 


In the back of it. 


But how did you—? 


“Perhaps you 
Her 






DUST CLOUDS HUNG 


The other replied prompt- 
ly: “Yes, I have been think 
ing a little. It seems to me 
that Senor Millard might do tal 
something for her. He is in 
terested in our work 5% 
A rich man, and one with- 
out any particular concern 
of his own.” 

“But Teresa is only six- 
teen; she will not be of age 
for two years. Still—” 
The Reverend Mother broke 
off, looked at Sister Inez and 
said: “I will consider the 
matter.” 

The result was that the 
Mother Superior wrote a 


letter to Mr. Millard. There 
was no answer for several 
days. Then the American 


sent a reply by messenger, 
saying that he had been ill, 
but that he would be very 
glad to see Teresa and talk 
to her. He added that he 
was unable at the present 
time to come to the con 
vent, and suggested that, if 
such an arrangement were 
possible, Sis- 
ter Inez bring 
Teresa to 
Finca Naran 
ja—his home 
for the in 
terview. 
“Unless I 
hear to the 
contrary,” he 
wrote, “my 
carriage will 
be at the con 
vent one 
week from 
this date.” 
When Sis- 
ter Inez told 
Teresa of 
Mr. Millard’s } 
proposal 4 
and that the 
Mother 
Superior had 
consented to 


IN HER OWN PROVINCI 
ADMIRABLE, AND KEPT HOUSE IN 


MISS TRIMM W 


THIS 


it—the girl ALIEN LAND WITH THE FINE FRENZY 
turned quite OF ONE TO WHOM HOUSEKEEPING 
pale; then IS A RELIGION 


flinging her 
arms about Sister Inez, she burst into tears 

“Eh, what’s this?” exclaimed the nun. “Don’t you want 
to go?” 

“Oh, yes, yes! I do want to go. It is because of 
that She lifted her head, and suddenly Sister Inez saw 
her radiant, smiling. “It will be like a fiesta, no? A won- 
derful fiesta!” 

Sister Inez affected a frown of severity.” 

“Tt will be a fine opportunity for you,” she answered. 
“You must try to make the most of it!” 

“Yes, Sister Inez,” murmured Teresa. But she could not 
divorce her thoughts altogether from the conception of a 
fiesta 


HAT is it like to ride in a carriage in the calzada?” 

VG she would ask. “What is it like at Finca Naranja? 

, No, don’t tell me! I want to find out 
everything for myself.” 

“One would think it was a pleasure trip,” grumbled Sister 
Inez on one such occasion. “You're growing lazy, too 

You haven't taken a dozen stitches in the last ten 
minutes.” 

Teresa sighed and bent over her embroidery. But in a 
moment her head came up again. “I shall be afraid of the 
housekeeper. She is very cross, no?” 

“Nonsense! Dofia Luella is a good woman. A Protestant, 
to be sure—and rather harsh-appearing. But she’s not to be 
blamed for that any more than for the wart on her cheek.” 

“I’m glad my cheek is smooth,” said Teresa, somewhat 
irrelevantly, and putting down her sewing, touched her face 
with a caressing forefinger. 

Sister Inez glanced at her sternly. “You think too much 
of the smoothness of your skin!” And the nun quoted the 
Spanish proverb that says: “A beauty: is either foolish or 
arrogant.” 

“But I am not a beauty, am I, Sister Inez?” 

“You're as God made you Come now, get to 
work. When you've finished your square, we'll 
go in and practise the Ave Maria.” 

Mr. Millard’s carriage arrived on the morning designated. 
It was drawn by two horses and driven by a solemn negro 
in a soiled white cotton suit. Teresa, quite speechless with 
excitement, got in beside Sister Inez and sat staring fixedly 
at the driver’s back. The Mother Superior, standing inside 
the gate, issued a parting word of advice. Teresa nodded her 
head. The carriage started. They passed the giant 

[Continued on page4o] 
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THEY SAT DOWN ON THE STONE WALL. “I’M MIGHTY GRATEFUL TO YOU, MISS—” “CRANE,” SUPPLIED THE GIRL. “MY NAME’S BROWNLOW,” SAID JOHNATHAN 


SUZI GOES BACK TO THE LAND 


Never afraid to ask about the flora and fauna, she was a great.help about the farm 


ITH a roar 
final dyin 
dead stop 





1 wheeze, a rattle, a pant and a 
eal the tractor came to a 
ind Johnathan Brownlow got out 








and breathed fervent swear-words into the 
glorious spring atmosphere 
— i ]* *!!?* * !” said Johnathan 
who was a pleasant-looking young man, under thirty, one 
would say, with humorous crinkles around his blue eyes and 
a casual freckle or two on his nose He was engulfed in an 
enormous pair of overalls, quite new, and on his head was 
the sort of straw hat horses wear to keep off the heat, with 
two little port-holes, through which wisps of Johnathan’s 
Titian thatch might be observed 
It must not be supposed that Johnathan was in the habit 
of using language like “* . - Ty es | On the con 
trary He was a wW brought-up young man, and by na 
ture philosophic But ppose you had put an appreciable 
part of your slender cash into hiring a tractor to do your 
prit plowin ur the perverse, dumb chunk of iron 
t 6 with the » just begur You, too, would 
probab! i nt ED tad * * !"—particularly, if like 
Johnathan, you had i sketchy idea about the inside 
{ tractor and fe le powerk to start the obstinate 
thir igal 
He bent over the r ilcitrant tractor at the edge of his 
ir held, near the r and tried with honeyed words 
ul threats, fina with pleas, to get it to start again 
For t love of Mike Tractor, t reasonable,” he said per 
isi\ i plur i nkey-wrench into its vitals 
d wed up everything that w loose and unscrewed 
everything that was ti in tl inscientific hope that he 
ht do ju tl ht thing to make the engine function 
iwain Excey i itt i idden bang, and slightly 
pinching Johnat! I e tractor paid no attention 
A di I I n thr Johnathan’s head, 
lu ntar i it { it “No plow 
no crop Pr I No crops, no money Pro 
fanit No! f Pri t ‘ 
There wa faint vha i lf son eon or 
thir we I ( l it, ever so gently 
Johna bent ¢ r the tractor, trying to detect 
I ret I t { was repeated, he 
( ived that it ca f 1 him; from the roadside 
He turned 1 ther is a girl. Watching the scene with 
l nt, curl ‘ 
If Johnathan had be ting for the movies, he would 
have made his Adan ip] ») rapidly up and down, to de 
rprise For the gu ising creature to se¢ 
lenly at the « of a field in ar te and not easily ac 
( ible part of rural Connecticu When I tell vou that if 
ha walked dow Fifth Avenu it three o'clock on a 
ight afternos ( 1: he was, ! t of the women and 
f the me “ hav ked her twice, you will 
her that she w 4 very interesting-looking young woman 
SI ight | wents fashion magazine 
W have described het ‘petite and chic;” her nose was 
I é; her dark hair short and curly; her eyes wide 
‘ if everythi ‘ “ irprised and delighted her 
I it ent t I I he was urban, of the 
l ‘ ve | 
She wore a short fre ffeta, piped with cherry 
( red t yn He t was a small, flower-trimmed af 
fair with ransparent cherry ored brim, which seemed 
t 1 her prett ead wi in aure Unmindful of 


By Richard Connell 


country dust, she wore gray suéde pumps, with cut-steel 


buckles and cobwebby, gray silk stockings. From her arm 
swung a gay-flowered parasol 

Had she dropped out of the everywhere into the here? 
Had she started down Fifth Avenue to shop and been 
whisked away on some magic carpet, or been kidnapped by 
some bold, bad aviator and deposited here amid the green 
and slightly stony fields of Connecticut? Johnathan won- 
dered. Being a simple, bucolic young man, the only thing he 
could think of was to grin widely. Which he did. You 
would have liked Johnathan the minute you saw him smile. 

“I beg your pardon,” began the young woman in gray 
and cherry, “it l appear to be inquisitive, but I really would 
like to know what that thing is.” 

Her tone was one of impersonal politeness 

“That?” said Johnathan. “Oh, that—that’s supposed to 
be a tractor.” 

“Supposed to be? But isn’t it?” asked the girl. 

“It has all the earmarks of one, to be sure,” replied 
Johnathan, mopping his damp brow with a huge bandanna, 
“but it refuses to act like one. It simply WILL NOT 
TRACT. And that is most unfortunate for me, for I sim- 
ply must get my spring plowing done this week.” 

“What a shame! Why don’t you fix it?” the girl asked 

“You may have observed me trying to fix it,” said Johna- 
than, with dignity 

“But I thought farmers could fix anything,” she said 


everything. The old-fashioned farmer could. But I am 

amodern farmer. This isan age of specialization. I don't 
happen to have specialized in bringing dead tractors to life.” 

“Can't you send for someone to fix it?” she asked 

“T had thought of that, too,” said Johnathan, smiling 
“But I’m afraid it’s too late. The only man around here 
who understands tractors is the man who rented this to me 
His name is Nate Lewis, and he has gone to Hartford to 
have three teeth filled, to see two movies, and to buy one 
green silk shirt to wear Sundays when he passes the plate at 
the church in Haleyville. He won't get back until my time 
is up, and then he'll have to take the tractor away.” 

With a sort of mild ferocity, he attacked the interior of 
the tractor again, giving it a series of vigorous but in- 
effectual buffets with the monkey-wrench. He was chagrined 
that he had not lived up to this very interesting young 
woman’s high ideals of farmers 

“Do you like farming?” she asked, poking at a weed with 
her parasol. He paused, and with a bit of a sigh, put down 
the futile monkey-wrench 

“Love it,” he said. “Great life.” He resisted the tempta- 
tion to add, “If you don’t weaken.” 

“It must be wonderful,” said the girl. “I’ve often thought 
I'd like it. I think silk-worm!farming would be such fun.” 

“No doubt,” said Johnathan. “Have you ever farmed?” 
He realized this was a foolish question as soon as he asked it 

Her laugh was a merry thing. “I farm? You don’t 
know how funny that is! This is my very first visit to the 
country.” 

“Oh, then you are staying at Meadowrill Inn, I suppose,” 


i may be,” said Johnathan, “that some farmers can fix 





I just arrived yesterday.” 

“From New York, I suppose,” he said, thinking how be- 
coming was her dab of a hat 

She nodded brightly 


“Must be a wonderful place.” He let his thoughts wan- 
der from the moribund tractor and the unplowed field. 

“Oh, one gets bored with it,” said she, making patterns 
in the road with the tip of her parasol. “That’s one of the 
reasons I came way out here—away from everything. Dox 
tors said I needed a rest. In the country. City life is ¢o 
wearing. Night after night, dancing till three in the morn 
ing! I got so I loathed the sight of the Plaza and the Ritz.” 

“I’m afraid you'll soon get tired of this place,” Johna- 
than remarked. “We don’t go in for excitement, much. Of 
course, there’s the 10:10 express every morning—and an- 
other at 7:41 at night. And I guess they have good 
times up at Meadowrill Inn. They seem to have a lot of 
nice young city people there this summer.” 

She smiled, just a small, misses’-size smile. 


OHNATHAN now tried the experiment of springing sud- 

denly at the tractor’s throat and giving a twist to the 

first part of it he could grab. Nothing happened 

“Couldn't you put off your plowing until later in the 
summer?” the girl suggested, by way of showing her 
sympathy 

Johnathan smiled indulgently. “I’m afraid not,” he said 
“It’s considered bad form in the best agricultural circles to 
plant your crops before you plow.” 

“Oh, to be sure,” she said. “How stupid of me. I’m 
woefully ignorant of such things. Still, I would like to learn 
all about farming. Would it take long, do you think?” 

“Between one and two hundred years, I should think,” 
smiled Johnathan. “That is, to learn all about farming 
But you could pick up quite a bit about it during the sum- 
mer. We farmers are always glad to show folks how it’s 
done. You're welcome to come down here and watch things 
and ask questions—any time.” 

“Oh, thank you very much. I'd like to.” Johnathan 
liked to think that her tone was a trifle less impersonal. 

He turned for another bout with the tractor. 

“May I come over and look at it?” called the girl. “It 
won't explode or anything, will it ?” 

“Sure. Come ahead. It won't bite. It won’t budge,” 
he called back; and with quick little steps that reminded 
him, somehow, of a bird, she came to the low stone. wall, 
hopped over and came and stood beside him, peering into 
the mechanism of the tractor 

“Why,” she exclaimed, “isn’t that funny! It looks al 
most exactly like the engine of my motor car. I’ve. often 
made that run, when it stalled. Will you let me try my 
luck with this?” 

The idea! A mere girl, dressed for an afternoon tea! 
Still, Johnathan admired her nerve. Certainly, she or any- 
body might try to start the thing 

She plunged a firm little arm into the mouth of the trac- 
tor, twisted something inside it, wiggled something else, 
pushed something else, and the tractor, of a sudden, let out 
a loud roar and began to throb steadily. “Why, I believe 
I’ve started it! How funny!” 

Johnathan let forth a whoop and had to exercise self- 
control to keep from slapping her on the back. The tractor 
beyond question, had come back to life and was champing 
at its bit, rearing to go. They sat down on the stone wall, 
facing each other, and laughed, both of them. 

“That’s perfectly wonderful,” said Johnathan, “and I’m 
mighty grateful to you, Miss—” 

[Continued on page29] 
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Are you the kind of person 


you want to be, or are you a copy-cat? 


CHOOSE YOUR PERSONALITY 


By Mary Alden Hopkins 


VERY woman is many in one. She has various pos- 
sible personalities. 
The worst woman is yet part angel and the best 
is still part devil. The nagging housewife might 
under other circumstances have developed into a 
pollyanna, the extravagant shopper have become a 
miserly stay-at-home. Each woman is potentially gentle 
woman, shrew, saint, gossip, flirt, prude, cat—and a score of 
other beings 
Sometimes one characteristic 
its opposite 
If you do not like your 
personality—change it 
We have straight hair 
waved, bow legs straight- 
ened, imperfect sight cor- 
rected by glasses; but we 
suffer from our sensitive 
feelings and our bad tem 
pers as helplessly as if we 
were in honor bound to 
deposit ‘them, with our- 
selves, in our coffins. The 
more we hate our unlov- 
able qualities, the more we 
realize our inability to con- 
trol them 
But why not alter a 
distasteful characteristic as 
one might remodel an un- 
becoming hat? Why not 
change your personality ? 
The personality of a 
man or woman is his or 
her usual way of reacting 
to situations in life. It is 
the ordinary line of action. 


Sometimes 


is to the fore. 


Individualism is the out- 
come of the struggle be- 
tween the nature with 


which one is born and the 
surroundings in which one 
lives. 

The conflict begins 
with the baby’s first cry 
It is necessary to life; and 
only when the last breath 
fades gently from the lips 
does the striving cease 

When the spirit is natu- 
rally strong enough to im- 
press itself upon its environment, we get powerful, dominat- 
ing beings like Catherine of Russia, Susan B. Anthony, 
George Sand—and thousands of unfamed women in cities, 
towns and the countryside, who do their work, rule their 
families and boss the neighborhood. Where the spirit is puny, 
or the environment is unusually hostile to its development, 
we get the failures of society: the underdogs, bankrupts, out 
casts, nervous invalids—and all those pitiful creatures, the 
men and women with broken spirits. 

These are extremes. For most of us, the struggle between 
the ego and the environment is more uncertain and the out- 
come less marked. We have our ups and downs, our tri 
umphs and failures, and come out just average folks. In each 
ef us are countless possibilities of development. 

To change a personality, one works to get the likable 
characteristics to the fore. The old way was to repress the 
hate and generally concentrate on the unpleasant side of 
one’s character. The new method is to cultivate the desir- 
able traits and let the others die of malnutrition. 


Finding Your Best Points 


Now all this many of us have already thought out for 
ourselves. It has helped—more or less. It was all we had 
to go by till Dr. Sigmund Freud of Vienna began his studies 
of the unconscious mind. He: found that our moods, our 
traits, our personalities are governed by laws which can be 
studied and understood. Nothing in the menial or emotional 
life happens by chance, any more than it does in the physical 
realm. There is a cause for everything. Timidity, nerves, 
day-dreaming, love, hate, jealousy and all other emotions 
can be traced to their sources. They act in obedience to 
law, just as does the apple dropping from the tree and the 
teakettle cover bobbing in the steam. 

The underlying principle is a simple one, though nobody 
got hold of it till Dr. Freud emphasized it. Put in the 
fewest possible words it is this: every conscious thought, 
feeling or action is determined by the unconscious mind. 
We are accustomed to the idea that the present is the sum 
of the past, the child is father to the man, and that what we 
are depends upon what we have been. Every experience we 
have undergone, every disappointment we have suffered, 
every hope we have cherished, even thoughts we have long 


AWAY FROM HOME HE 
FELLOW, BUT INSIDE 
DOOR HE 





IS A JOLLY GOOD 
HIS OWN 
IS A CONFIRMED GROUCH 
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forgotten, live on in what Freud calls the unconscious mind. 
We never truly forget anything, even though it is impossible 
to call it into consciousness. And this conglomerate past, 
continuing to exist in the unconscious mind, 
exerts an influence over our daily lives, mold- 
ing our characters and temperaments according 
{27 to definite and ascertainable laws. 
Emotional traits spring directly from the 
stored-up contents of the unconscious mind 
\ Thus, to change an emotional characteristic, it 
. is mecessary first to find the cause from which 
it springs. We must look, not at the immedi- 
ate manifestation only, but at everything asso- 
ciated with it, even though the trail leads us 
way back into the past. Every feeling has a 
hisuory stretching back to infancy. If we can 
bring into consciousness this background, we 
get a new viewpoint. Where formerly we acted 
emotionally, we now act intelligently. We re- 
educate our feelings. We bring reason and 
common-sense to bear, where formerly hurt 
feelings or antagonism have been supreme 

Miracles have occurred to men and women 
who have gone for this character analysis. 
When they found out the causes of the dis- 
tasteful characteristics, which had been buried 
out of sight in the uffconscious mind, they 
were able to conquer them and to select a pre- 
ferred personality. 

Mrs. Augustus Roland was a chronic in- 
valid. She had a husband and three children, 
and a great deal to do. Her being sick was up- 
setting. Every doctor had a different theory 
of her illness; they agreed on nothing except 
that it was “nerves.” One declared that there 
was nothing at all the matter with her. He 
was wrong: something serious is the matter 
with a woman who takes to her bed and isn’t 
cured by the doctor’s calling it “nothing.” A 
nervous illness is just as real as an organic one, 
although it is different. 

Mrs. Roland finally consulted gy nerve spe- 
cialist who believed in analyzing the uncon- 
scious mind to find the cause of conscious ac- 
tions. He noticed how much she talked about 
her mother, who had been dead fifteen years 
She remarked again and again that her life 
would have been different if her mother had 
lived. Now analysts attach importance to ap 
parent trifles. Mrs. Roland was hanging onto 
the memory of her mother as a child hangs 
onto a mother’s skirts. She was living in the past, refusing 
to meet the present. An extraordinary number of people 
walk through life with their faces turned backward. 

Mrs. Roland had 
been a delicate child 
She had never liked 
school very much 
and she had often 
felt too sick to at- 
tend. Her mother 
had indulged her. In 
her later sicknesses 
she was reliving 
these past experi 
ences. When work 
piled up in front of 
her, it made her feel 
sick. She had evaded 
it,as she had evaded 
school, by going to 
bed. This was en 
tirely unconscious 
on her part. She was 
being tricked by the 
past 

The doctor un- 
derstood this. What 
is more, he made 
Mrs. Roland see it. 
And when Mrs. Ro- 
land had admitted 
to herself that her 
present sickness was 
patterned on past 
ones, she had to de- 
cide what she was 
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IN THE PAST, REFUSING TO MEET THE PRESENT. 


had spent itself in sick-headaches was now used in work and 
good times. 

In every such case two phases of personality are strug- 
gling against each other. In Mrs. Roland’s case her infantile 
self was in conflict with her adult self. When a struggle is go- 
ing on between the submissive and the rebellious, the asser- 
tive and the shrinking, or any other two opposing sides of a 
character, the man or woman is likely to show the conflict 
by restlessness, despondency, irritability, or some form of 
nervous illness. This is true even when the individual does 
not know that a conflict is on. It is the part of the psycho- 
analyst to bring the repressed mischief-maker into the light, 
that the emotional fight may be fought in the open and peace 
made. 


Saints and Sinners 


The struggle of the different personalities is very clear in 
some people. Everyone knows more than one man who, 
away from home, is a jolly good fellow, but inside his own 
front door is a confirmed grouch. He has alternating per- 
sonalities. A girl may be merry sunshine at a party and a 
thunder-cloud the next day. Her secondary personality 
takes advantage of her fatigue to push its way to the front. 

The conviviality in such cases is not genuine. These peo- 
ple have problems to face and to solve. They push them 
aside, deny their existence, and pretend that all is well. This 
pretense can be kept up for a certain length of time, but 
sooner or later the man is reminded of his debts, or his un- 
satisfactory domestic relations, or whatever the discord in 
his nature may be; and the girl must come back to her hum- 
drum troubles. Then such people brood, until they can for- 
get in laughter. If they could even partially adjust them- 
selves to the distasteful circumstances or else change them, 
their joyousness would be less hectic, their gloom less murky. 

The understanding that each of us has a multiple per- 
sonality is of great importance, for we are helpless in con- 
trolling any phase of character to which we obstinately shut 
oureyes. The saint and the sinner live together in every heart 

Whenever you find yourself violently emotional on any 
subject, you may be sure that two phases of your personality 
are in conflict on that matter. A critical nature is a terrible 
handicap. One can overcome the trait by tracing its roots 
back into unconscious envy. When one hears a girl talking 
against another, it is easy enough to suspect the reason 
Much more difficult is it to comprehend that one’s own 
judgments are influenced by unadmitted rivalry. Censorious- 
ness can be changed into a kindly attitude by detecting and 
acknowledging the buried envy. 

Infinite variety in individuality results from two circum- 
stances: first, no two natures start just alike; and second, 
none grow up in the same identical atmosphere. Children in 
the’same family are different. Twins may be indistinguish- 
able in appearance, but their mother knows how different 
are their natures, 
even at the start 
Their environments 
are not _ identical, 
though they sleep 
in the same bed, eat 
the same food, are 
taught by one 
teacher and go to- 
gether to parties in 
clothes that match 
Environment is a 
subtler matter than 
we are accustomed 
to realize. It includes 
emotional attitudes 
as well as material 
objects. Children in 
the same family 
may dwell as far 
apart as the poles, 
one in warm love, 
one in cold dislike, 
and the other in the 
temperate zones of 
usual affection. For 
this reason there are 
as many personali 
ties as there are 
people in a country 

Some women 
make the mistake 


MRS. AUGUSTUS ROLAND WAS A CHRONIC INVALID. 


SHE WAS LIVING 
- SHE 


. DECIDED SHE WOULD GROW UP of trying to copy 
going to do about another’s indi- 
it! Continue to be viduality. This is 


a little girl, going to bed when discouraged—or take up the 
burden of a grown woman? 

Mrs. Roland decided she would grow up. She had a few 
relapses, for you can’t re-educate your emotions in a jiffy, 
but gradually she became a well woman. The energy that 





always a failure. Young people especially fall into this error 
A college girl will say “been” with the English accent her 
rhetoric professor acquired at Girton, bob her hair like a 
medieval apprentice and walk like Billie Burke 


The result 
[Continued on page37] 
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I 
ELI oldest collie in the can p of Otto, the sheep 
herder, had been a lady of leisure since the birth 
of her pup Today, followed by the two fat 
furry balls on wobbly legs, she had wandered far 
out into the brush. She scouted, she stalked rab 
bits, she staged imaginary battles. Through her 


aged veins raced a madness caught from the strange warmth 
in the November air 

A line of dust rose slantingly from the trail, a half-mile 
away Nell paused in her digging at a gopher hole to give a 
yap of recognition. That was Peters, the camp-tender, and he 
was driving fast. His coming meant they would break camp 


early tomorrow It was odd, though, that Peters, who al 
ways let his horses jog along, should be driving at a furious 
lope The pups, sitting on the crater-like rim of the hole, 
their bright little eyes popping with curiosity and delight, 
brought her back to important matters. Her worn claws 


fairly flew in the mellow soil. Peters was forgotten 

Over a clump of sage, a hundred yards away, a lean 
brown body flashed in a graceful curve. Nell stiffened. The 
ruff of hair about her neck bristled. The bushy tail straight 
ened out until it stood horizontally rigid 

Alone, she would have gone on digging without a second 
thought for the coyote. But she was not alone. That hid 
den thing out there in the brush made war upon the young, 
the crippled, and the dead. He could slink through the mat 
ted sage, belly to ground, without sound or movement of 
twig; could leap like a streak of living lightning upon his 
prey 


Nell growled a low command to the pups, and turned 
Camp was only two miles away 

For three days the deceptive warmth had been upon the 
land of sage and lava It was as if the forces of the desert 
had stepped for a moment behind the scenes for a change of 
costume, while the grays and purples of the sage shifted the 
sets with rapid strokes; and the whispering silence, that was 
the desert’s hidden orchestra, throbbed ominously of the 
drama to come To the west, above the country of the 


Bruneau, the deep blue of the heavens was inked with a 


agged-edged streak of black 

















Had the wind been from the east instead of the west 
it would have brought to Nell’s ears, faintly but clearly, the 
yapping of dogs and the bleating of sheep—familiar sounds 
of clear-cut meaning. She would have known that Peters 
was changing the to the wide, white-covered wagon 
ind hooking the bu oard behind; that Otto and the dogs 
were hurriedly rounding up the sheep; that the bleating 

iss of dirty-white was weaving itself slowly into the brush 
jut because she was he i eastward, she did not see the 
inkband above the Bruneau crawling upward, by inches, 
into the | 

The pups toddled bravely along, their little red tongues 
hangin The slow procession wound endlessly in and out 
over scarred ridg white-splotched with hard-pan, through 
wales where the sa rew rank, over crumbling beds of 
blistered lava rt pups began to lag Occasionally, a 
throaty growl rumbled from N is she caught glimpses 

ulder of the brown thing that skulked fifty yards 
irch dragged through a quarter-mile of 

e upon the wagon trail over which Peters 

hey it across the houlder of a hill, and 

to come abruptly upon the place where the 

Her glance swept the deserted camp with 

on. The bushy tail drooped a fraction of 

ist a second her faded brown eyes faltered 
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THE BRUTE 


By William David Ball 


SHE LOOKED FROM ONE TO THE OTHER--HER BABIES 


BOTH EQUALLY PRECIOUS—SHE MUST SAVE 


THEM BOTH—CARRY ONE AT A TIME 


The two balls of fur waddled up and whimpered softly. She 
lowered her muzzle to lick the tiny, cold noses 

Once more they plodded on—mother and pups—into the 
wide trail of the sheqp—a trail made plain by the droppings, 
the shreds of wool, and the pungent smell. The slinking 
brown thing stopped to dig in the ashes of Otto’s dead fire 

Crossing a coulee bottom lined with sand, the pups sud- 
denly stopped. The weary little legs had collapsed. 

Nell squatted on her haunches. She looked at them with 
troubled eyes. The first, her son, bore the marks of the 
pure collie—color of tan and black; shapely ears, erect and 
slightly pricked; slim, clean muzzle; deep, narrow chest; 
powerful hind quarters—a lad to be proud of. But her 
daughter! What kind of ancestor could have transmitted 
such an ungainly massiveness to the tiny head? And those 
low-hung, folded ears; the heavy dewlap and flabby-skinned 
face; that skull rising sharply to a peak! Even Otto, who 
loved anything that resembled a dog, always laughed when 
he looked at Nell’s daughter 

Nell rose, opened her long jaws and closed them firmly 
about the neck of her son. The lips spread outward, half 
covering the head as if she were about to swallow him 
Carefully she tested the hold of her worn teeth, swung the 
little fellow clear, and stalked away without a second glance 
at the second pup. An hour’s forced march. She and her 
son would be in safety 

Two hundred feet she went before she heard the faint, 
terrified wail of her second baby. She wheeled and charged 

a savage rush that carried her straight at the throat of the 
slinking brown body. The coyote swerved gracefully and 
vanished 

Ruff bristling, foam flecking her jaws, Nell picked up her 
ugly daughter and marched defiantly to where she had 
dropped the first pup. Again she sat down to look from one 
to the other—her babies—both equally precious. She must 
save both—carry them one at a time. 


HE set resolutely to work. Hours passed. . . . A 

mile of the sheep trail was covered. Sometimes she 

made but thirty feet before the warning flash of brown 
sent her racing back oa: 

Nell’s movements grew labored. Her tongue lolled from 
a hot mouth, and the skin about her eyes was crimped in set 
wrinkles. Rounding a ridge of outcropping lava, she stum- 
bled on a jagged spur. To save the pup, she twisted her 
body and took the weight of the fall on her left shoulder 
There was an old wound on that shoulder. When she rose 
to go on, the leg moved stifly. And always, fifty yards be- 
hind, the tireless brown form followed with confident swing 

Abruptly the sky darkened. Nell lifted questioning eyes 
The pups, limp on the ground, turned strangely silent. From 
the ragged-edged streak of black above the country of the 
Bruneau, long streamers had suddenly shot out to blot the 
light. The crest of Skeleton Butte was black, with a swiftly- 
moving wall of gray, rushing downward. The ugly pup fol- 
lowed her mother’s fixed stare. Upon the tiny brain was 
stamped its first indelible impression—mad spots of white 
swirling down the slopes of Skeleton Butte 

Eyes filmed and shrunken, the mother turned slowly 
The odds had been too heavy. This was the end of the trail 

On the leeward side of a low, thick-set brush she curled 
The pups snuggled close with weak murmurs. Fifty yards 
away, the brown thing reared its lithe length on hind legs, 
lifted its pointed nose to heaven and emitted a rollicking 
vodel of quick yelps. Then it trotted to a badger knoll, dug 
fiercely for a moment, and settled itself snugly from the 
driven snow and stinging wind. The quarry was run to earth. 


The ugly pup awoke shivering. The breast against which 
she nosed—the breast that had always been warm—held a 
clammy chill. Her brother did not move when she rooted at 
his belly and nipped his ear. Her little eyes tried to pierce 


the darkness; the pendulous ears flapped expectantly. Impene- 
trable night, utter silence. Her fat forefoot pawed clumsily, 
and a shower of some cold, powdery substance followed. 
There was an instant of fright, and then was tapped 
some hidden reserve of power—the virile blood of that dis 
tant ancestor. Frantically the pup jumped, clawed, snapped; 
and broke suddenly through a crust of the cold substance 
to flounder into a world of silent white. The glare blinded 
her. In the air was a taint, a menace—the smell of that 
brown thing they had run from. The short, sturdy legs 
moved awkwardly, filled with a strange urge to go on. 


HE going was comparatively easy. Between the sage 

were open spaces, swept clean and scratched with 

parallel lines, as if a huge broom had forced its wire 
bristles across the frozen earth. A hundred yards, and she 
turned to look back from a ridge. She saw a lean brown 
body sniffing at the ground, as if it had come abruptly upon 
a warm trail; saw it hesitate, then slink in a wide circle 
with its nose pointed toward the center; saw it stop at the 
same spot to sniff again, and begin a second circle smaller 
than the first. The thing in the center, toward which the 
sharp nose pointed, was a silent mound of white a trifle 
larger than the others 

Trembling, the pup worked her fat legs desperately. She 
stumbled, sprawled, became entangled in thickets of brush 
that jabbed and tore, and plunged through drifts that al 
most choked her. Her little heart pounded madly against 
her ribs, her lungs labored for air 

Suddenly came the jangling of harness. She darted for 
ward, to plunge headlong into a drift-filled road. Wagon 
wheels crunched, hoofs thudded. She gave a last desperate 
cry from her throbbing lungs, and lifted a black nose above 
the snow. 

The man swore as he pulled the frightened horses to a 
stop; then climbed down curiously. “Well, you ugly littk 
brute,” he laughed—and gathered the bedraggled ball of fur 
to his breast 

The pup remembered little of the ride over the plain. In 
the barnyard, only half-cleared of brush, the Man left the 
team standing and clumped stiffly to the two-roomed, flat- 
roofed shack. The pup felt soft hands around her, and 
looked up into the pale, delicate face of the Woman. 

“Found her on the trail from the creek,”” mumbled the 
Man, through lips clumsy with cold. “Ugly little brute 
look at that head!” 

“She’s not ugly,” protested the Woman, gently cuddling 
the ill-shaped head. “And we'll need a dog to keep away 
the hawks and rabbits and coyotes.” 

“Well, we'll see after a while if she’s any good. Gosh 
what ears! We'll call her ‘The Brute.’” 

“We'll call her Naian,” said the Woman. “Naian 
‘troublesome to beasts.’ I’ve been reading about the Rus 
sian wolfhounds, the Borsoi, you know—” 

Naian lifted an eager, cold nose; her little red tongue 
darted out to lick the thin hand 

“She’s a comical little beast,” chuckled the Man, rumpling 
the pendulous ears. “But then all animals are funny. They 
take everything as it comes—nothing serious in their lives 
He clumped noisily to the door. 

“Who knows—” said the Woman softly, as she bent her 
cheek to the tangled fur—“who knows what their tragedic 
are?” 


Naian did much as she pleased that first winter. TI 
Man spent his mornings cutting the brush from the fort 
acres with a grubbing hoe, his afternoons chopping the wo 
into fuel. FFwice a week, she watched him drive to the creek 
with Old Baldy and Bill. Often he would return with 
patches of ice on his clothes, his face blue with cold. Naian 
came to learn that the two barrels in the wagon-bed held 
precious stuff in this desert land. 
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The Woman was not strong. She coughed at times, and 
lay for hours watching Naian tumble about on the floor. 
Three times that winter the coughing spells seized her. The 
Man went about on tiptoe, his face long with anxiety. He 
prepared his own food, pottering among the pans with 
awkward efforts to make no noise. And not an hour passed 
but he came to hold his wife’s hand. “You'll get well out 
here, dear,” he declared one day. “You know Doc Law- 
son said this dry air always healed the lungs if one came 
in time.” 

Her eyes questioned him with a touch of pleading. “But 
we can’t go back. He said it would—” 

“Who wants to go back?” he protested. “I'd be a fine 
man to ask you to leave here where you can be well! That’s 
my job—to take care of you.” 

“If we make a home here,” she whispered, “we won't 
want to go back.” 

In the evenings, after supper—and with his pipe going 
well—the Man talked grandly of the future. “I’m going to 
put half the forty in alfalfa,’ he announced one evening. 
“Alfalfa’s the life of the soil. First thing next summer, 
though, I’m going to dig that cistern so we won't have to 
haul and skimp on water.” 

The Woman came to lean over the back of his chair. “I 
want some chickens—some little fluffy ones,” she begged 
whimsically, “and a fat little pig with two curls in his tail.” 

“Sure,” he laughed. “We'll have them—lots of them. 
And I’m going to put in a sink with a hand pump for you, 
and pipes running to the cistern. This spring I'll make you 
a garden—” 

Then, when the planning had ended and the dreams spun 
far into the years to come, he took her in his arms. “My 
one job in life is to take care of you,” he would repeat. 
“You're going to lose that nasty cough and be strong and 
happy out here.” 

“it’s going to be home,” she would whisper, her eyes 
aglow with an infinite tenderness 

And Naian, not knowing what it was all about, but con- 
fident in the goodness of life, would bark shrilly and spin in 
a mad circle in pursuit of her tail. 

Spring came with its plowing, ditching, and leveling of 
fields, and rushed quickly into summer. Followed the bustle 
of harvest and the day-long chugging of the threshing ma- 
chine; the hauling of straw for bedding the horses, of brush 
for winter fuel; then, once more, the cold, bleak days. . 

Dull grays of brush gave way slowly to dark green of 
alfalfa and gold of grain. Squat pens of boards and wire 
sprang up behind the barn, to fill with noisy pigs. A new 
neighbor, a Mr. Armby, settled a mile up the coulee. The 
unpainted boards of the shack began to warp and take on a 
dingy brown. Pests were set along two sides of the forty, 
but somehow money for woven-wire fencing could never be 
spared. The work of the farm went on—while the seasons 
hurried by. 


II 

AIAN, full-grown, splendidly-muscled, stood at the en- 
N trance to her hut near the chicken house. Her bushy 
tail wagged joyously. The ungainly head, with the 
peaked skull and the flapping ears, muzzled contentedly at 

the Woman’s elbow 
The Woman was kneeling and reaching in a firm, brown 
hand to caress five warm little bundles that squirmed on the 
straw. She laughed happily. Two years of the desert had 
touched the cheek with a living pink and put into the dark 





eyes a nameless something—a look of patience that was al- 
most serenity. She threw her arms about Naian’s neck and 
brushed the massive head with gentle fingers. 

While the two talked in a silent language of their own, 
the Man sat writing feverishly at the kitchen table in the 
flat-roofed shack. Two years of the desert had bronzed his 
skin, cut fine wrinkles about the eyes and stamped upon the 
features an habitual look of discontent. 

He finished the letter, placed it furtively in his pocket, 
and stepped outside. The wrinkles deepened into a scowl. 
here was Armby’s red sow with her litter. The garden 
wasn't in yet, but that made no difference. If it wasn’t rab- 
bits, it was hail, or drought, or the neighbor’s stock, or some 
other cussed thing. He picked up a rock and hurled it with 
savageness. It fell far short. He turned abruptly and 
whistled. 


AIAN, a blurred streak of black and tan, tore past the 
house. High up behind the sow’s front leg her white 
teeth closed. She squatted, four feet braced. The pigs 

scattered and ran. The sow made a wild, vain lunge to fol- 
low. “All clear!” The Man's voice rang out sharply. 

Naian released her hold. Those two words meant that 
her work for the present was ended. With aggrieved sobs, 
the sow followed her vanishing pigs, and Naian trotted back 
with fine unconcern 

“Since those pups came,’ 
been worth a cent.” 

“But the garden isn’t in yet!’ exclaimed the Woman. 
“And you know how faithfully she watched it last summer; 
how she wouldn't stop tending it till the last of the potatoes 
were dug?” 

“Hm—you're always talking about The Brute’s loyalty, 
and faith, and sense of duty.” His voice was querulous. 
“Well, we can’t keep the pups. Should ‘ve got rid of them 
long ago. . . . I'm going up for the mail.” 

“It seems terrible to drown them, dear.” 

“I’m not going to drown them. This water hauling’s no 
joke. If I could only have got that cistern dug last fall be 
fore it froze up!” His eyes rested for the flash of a second 
on the chopping-block with the axe half-buried in its splin- 
tered top. “I won’t drown them,” he repeated 

The Woman shuddered and hurried into the house. 

Late that afternoon, Naian, returning from a _ rabbit 
hunt, caught a faint, unusual smell that turned her nose 
questioningly to the west. A mile away, just below a yellow 
streak that ribbed the slope of a hill, was a moving mass of 
dirty white. . . . What were they, those dots that 
churned incessantly in the sage like maggots? And that 
wide, white-covered wagon, unlike any she had seen before? 
She sat and puzzled; in her nostrils that pungent, hali- 
remembered smell; behind her eyes vague, baffling images of 
things gone before 

The five little bundles in the lava-hut clamored noisily 
and ill-manneredly on her return. She mothered them to 
her with a whine of happiness. They were sturdy fellows- 
not one of the five was ugly. Naian was very proud. 

Darkness fell. At measured intervals, a burrowing owl 
across the coulee sent its weird cry into the night. The 
moon rose. : Naian heard a light step outside. She 
straightened up with taut muscles—and began a sudden wag- 
ging of her tail. 

The Woman knelt and reached in an arm. Naian licked 
the hand in greeting. Five times the arm came in and was 
withdrawn. The Woman got to her feet, her apron bulging. 


’ 


complained the Man, “she hasn't 


NAIAN LAID HER BROAD, UNGAINLY HEAD IN THE APRONED LAP AND RAISED HER EYES TO MEET THOSE OF THE WOMAN. THIS TIME IT WAS THE 
WOMAN’S EYES THAT ASKED THE UNANSWERABLE QUESTION, “WHY?” 
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She walked rapidly past the barn and crossed the coulee 
Naian followed. Where the old trail entered’ the brush, the 
Woman stopped hesitantly. “Go back, Naian,” she ordered 

Naian had lifted an eager head. Was this some 
new kind of rabbit hunt? At the command, she turned un 
questioningly. A look of pain spread over the Woman's 
face. Softly she called the dog back. They turned west 
ward then, toward the hill ribbed with yellow clay. The 
Woman clasped her shawl closely about her throat. Once 
she stumbled and lay for a moment panting, while Naian 
licked her hands 

A hundred yards from the white wagon and the closely 
huddled sheep, they were met by the sheep-dogs, barking 
loud challenges. A drowsy herder descended from the wagon 
and cursed them into silence. There was explanation, argu 
ment, pleading, on the part of the Woman. The herder criti 
cally examined each of the five pups, while Naian watched 
him with suspicious eye. 

“All right,” he growled. “I'll keep ’em.” He grunted 
and climbed to his doorway. The woman walked away 
without a backward look. Naian followed a little way with 
questioning barks, then raced back to the wagon. Savagely 
she clawed and bit at the closed door. No sound came from 
within. She sat down and whined tremulously, her eyes 
wide with unreasoning fear. 

The Woman stumbled back through the brush into the 
trail. With difficulty, she climbed the gentle slope leading to 
the house, and sank in a heap by the step. . . A 
shadow emerged from the brush across the coulee—dragged 
itself slowly up the sbort length of moonlit garden. Naian 
crept to the Woman’s knee and crouched ; 

The next morning the Man scolded, when he was told 
The Woman stayed in bed three days—the first time she 
had coughed for nearly a year. She kept Naian by the bed- 
side and tried to taik to her. But through the dark brown 
eyes, the brute-brain asked with weary iteration: “Why?” 
A question to which the Woman had no answer. 

The fourth day the Woman sat in the sun on the stoop 
and watched the Man planting the garden. When he had 
finished, he came to sit beside her. “I'll have to keep in the 
hogs and chickens as soon as this stuff begins to come up,” 
he said. His eyes rested resentfully upon Naian. “I wonde: 
if I'll have to teach The Brute all over again.” 

“Surely not, dear.” The Woman smiled confidently. 
“She'll remember.” 

“When it comes to work, I don’t believe much in ani- 
mals’ remembering. They work when they’re made to. No 
sense of duty atall. . . . ” 

Two weeks later, the pigs discovered tender shoots break- 
ing through the ground and rooted up several hi!!s of sprout- 
ing potatoes. The next morning, the Weman called softly 
and stepped to a thick-set sagebrush at the head of the gar- 
den. She pointed to the pile of old sacks. “Watch, Naian!” 
she commanded. Naian turned around twice and settled her- 
self comfortably, her head pointed down the slope 


HEN the Man, at noon, threw open the doors of the 

pens and whistled, Naian yapped importantly, but 

did not stir. He hurried to the brush to watch. Joy- 

ously the pigs were making for the potatoes they had dis- 

covered the night before. Naian met them. Vicious snaps 

at several of the older sows and a short battle with the 

younger boar, and the herd was driven gently over to the 
west stubble to graze on alfalfa shoots. 
[Continued on page32} 
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Letty was as truly her mother’s child as Jane was her 
Mrs. Adams’ position in her own household might 
have been likened to that of one of the lesser planets in the 
solar system. In the matter of death only, had she ever 
taken precedence over her husband 

“What are vou carryin’ thet bead-bag for, today, Letty ?” 
Jane had stepped to the door with Letty. She eyed the bag 
with disapproval 

Letty grasped it nervously, her face flushed 

“Oh. I kind o’ thought I'd like to carry it today,” she 


inswered, without looking at her sister 
“Well, I don’t think I'd lug—there, I hear the stage 
You'd better be gettin’ along, Letty. And mind you don’t 


I 
et all het up, too. It’s a warm day, but them errands ought 
not to take long.” 

She watched Letty’s alert little figure disappear around 
the corner of the house, then she turned back into the sit 
t She sewed on steadily through the long, still 
afternoon—very erect in her chair, in a sort of rigidity of 
outline. Her fingers, large, jointed and somewhat stiff, 

inaged to thrust the needle rapidly in and out. Both the 
sisters sewed beautifully. They were not seamstresses in the 
strict application of the term, but they often did fine, par 
ticular work for the neighbors, and thus eked out their slen 
der income 


In room 


ANE’S dress was of some dark, cotton stuff. Her hair, 

drawn back into a smooth knot, emphasized her broad 

forehead and somewhat protruding temples. She had 
been rather handsome as a girl, with her keen gray eyes, 
ind dark, level brows, and with a way of carrying herseli 
that was full of masterfulness and assurance 

Letty, timid and unobtrusive, looked up to her with a 


love that amounted to adoration. As a child she had gone 


TO KNOW WHERE YOU GOT THIS GEWGAW, LETTY ADAMS?” 


‘ 


‘oirls” 
fo) 


about, clad in Jane’s old 
clothes, ‘cut down to fit 
her meager outlines; and 
she wore them with a 
secret pride, all the while 
longing passionately, but 
silently, for Jane to have 
the pretty things that other 
girls had. Letty belonged 
to that type of youth that 
is content to go unadorned 
itself, that another may 
benefit thereby. Once Jane 
had had a lover, and Letty 
had gone about luminous 
as from a reflected glow. 
Jane had long since for- 
gotten, but to Letty she 
had become invested with 
an aura of romance un- 
dimmed by the passing 
years. 


HE July afternoon 

was warm and still. 

Jane glanced up 
every now and then at 
the clock on the mantel- 
piece just beneath her 
father’s portrait. The room 
was filled with a shadowed 
light from the honeysuckle 
trellis over the doorway 
Through the open window 
came the heavy scent of 
the tuberoses, and out in 
the yard a catbird was 
calling. At half-past five 
Jane arose and folded up 
her work. Then she went 
out into the kitchen to 
start supper. She was just 
filling the teakettle when 
Letty came in, dusty and 


breathless, the bead-bag 
grasped tightly with both 
hands 

Letty went right up 


stairs to her own room 
When she came down 
again she had on her cus- 
tomary dark print dress, 
but she had neglected to 
smooth her hair. It fell 
about her forehead in little 
careless tendrils. Jane eyed 
her sharply. 

“Your hair’s every 
which way,” she began. “I 
hope you didn’t go traip- 
sin’ all over Medford! Did 
you get everything ?” 

Letty nodded. There 
was an unwonted color in 
her cheeks, and her blue 
eyes held a_ half-furtive 
happiness and satisfaction 
as she drank her tea and 
ate her bread and butter 
Afterward, when the dishes 
had been washed and put 
away, the two seated 


themselves as usual with 
3 j their sewing, beside the 
sitting-room lamp. Jane 


did not approve of sitting 
outdoors of an evening; 
she considered it a waste 
of time. Letty, however, liked the soft summer dusk with 
the scent of the tuberoses and verbenas, and the blur of 
honeysuckle above the stoop. But she always sat indoors 
close beside the lamp, and sewed. Tonight she talked with 
eager volubility, pausing often in her work. 

It was still early when, pleading tiredness, she went up- 
stairs to her own room. Jane following an hour later, 
stopped at sight of the crack of light showing through her 
sister's bedroom door. She pushed it open and went in 
Letty was standing beside her bureau. She turned, startled 
at the interruption, and hastily thrust her hand into the 
open drawer 

“IT should think you'd better be gettin’ to bed, Letty.” 

Jane looked at the little figure in its short nightgown. In 
the light from the lamp Letty looked young, almost childish. 

“I was jest goin’ to blow out the light,” Letty answered, 
her voice trembling a little. 

“Well I should say ‘twas ’bout time! Look there how 
you've got thet chimney all smoked up too!” 

Letty made no reply, but got hurriedly into bed. 

The next day was Friday, and that evening as they sat 
together, Letty, her heed bent low over her work, stole a 
furtive glance every now and then at her sister. The latter’s 
lips showed a thin, determined line as she flashed her needle 
in and out. Beyond the open doorway hovered the sway- 
ing shadow of the honeysuckle. The twilight was soft and 
still and fragrant 

“Do you know what day ‘tis tomorrow, Jane?” Letty 
ventured at last 

“What day?” Jane looked at her. 
to my figurin’ ‘twas likely to be Saturday.’ 

“Yes, I know,” the other persisted; “but I mean what 
day o’ the month ’tis?” 

[Continued on page 10} 


“T should say ’cordin’ 
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I couldn't count my duty done 
With twenty kinds. Oh, no sir! 
I'll carry all the twenty-one 
As long as I'm your grocer. 


“21 Kinds for 


my Customers” eu 


There are twenty-one kinds of Campbell’s Soups, 
a soup for every taste and every occasion. These 
delicious, appetizing kinds, all prepared in Campbell’s 
famous kitchens, have become a necessity in almost 
every household. They are made from selected 
meats and poultry, blended with the most luscious 
and inviting vegetables. 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 

The pure juice of choice vine- 
ripened tomatoes, blended with butter, 
sugar, herbs, spice and seasoning. Used 
not only as a soup, but in many tempt- 
ing sauces for meats, fish, spaghetti, 
rice, etc. America’s leading favorite. 


Campbell’s Chicken Soup 


A rich broth obtained from selected 
poultry, combined with blanched rice, 
celery, parsley, tender chicken meat, 
herbs and seasoning. 


Campbell’s Vegetable Soup 


The broth from selected beef con- 
tains diced white potatoes, sweet pota- 
toes, carrots, sweet red peppers, and 
golden turnips, besides peas, lima 
beans, corn, tomatoes, okra, celery, 
parsley, Dutch cabbage, pearl barley, 
onion, leek, bay leaf, spices, and al- 
phabet macaroni. 


Campbell’s Ox-Tail Soup 


The broth is prepared from medium 
sized ox-tails, and blended with puree of 
whole tomatoes, diced carrots and sweet 
yellow turnips, barley, beef marrow, 
onions, leeks, herbs, spices and seasoning. 


Campbell’s Bean Soup 

Choice hand picked Michigan beans 
are cooked, strained, blended with a puree 
of carrots and celery, a flavoring of other 
vegetables, and temptingly seasoned. 


Campbell’s Asparagus Soup 

Fresh asparagus cut on Campbell's 
farms, is made the same day into a rich, 
creamy soup, with milk, butter and 
‘seasoning. Tender asparagus tips add 
to the inviting appearance and flavor. 
A favorite during the Lenten season. 


Campbell’s Chicken Gumbo 


Selected poultry is used for a broth 
which is blended with a puree of whole 
tomato, celery, parsley, herbs, spices in 
Southern style and seasoning, together 
with blanched rice and sliced okra. 


Your grocer can easily get all these kinds for you. 







Campbell’s Pea Soup 

The carefully selected peas are 
cooked, strained, and blended with 
milk, creamery butter, and seasoning, 
to a delicious, smooth quality specially 
appropriate for luncheons, and excep- 
tionally pleasing to vegetarians and ob- 
servers of Lent. 


Campbell’s Vegetable-Beef Soup 


Unusually rich broth from the shins 
of beef, whole tomato puree, diced 
potatoes and carrots, green peas. 
onions, pearl barley, and cubes of solid 
beef make up this tasty and very filling 
soup—a meal in itself. 


Campbell’s Celery Soup 


Crisp, tender stalks of celery, field- 
blanched to a perfect whiteness, are 
made into a puree and blended with 
milk, creamery butter and seasoning. 
A refreshing delicacy, peculiarly ap- 
propriate during Lent. 


Campbell’s Mock Turtle Soup 


Cubes of delicate meat from selected 
calves heads are used in a rich beef 
broth blended with whole tomato puree, 
in which celery, herbs, spices, and 
specially high seasoning give the flavor 
enjoyed by epicures. 


Campbell’s Mutton Soup 


Specially prepared mutton broth, 
diced potatoes and carrots, barley, 
celery, parsley, tender fresh mutton, 
sweet red peppers, flavored with a 
touch of leek. Salt and pepper may be 
added to taste. <A splendid strength- 
building food for all children and in- 


valids. 


Campbell’s Vermicelli TomatoSoup 

Puree of fresh, whole tomatoes is 
used with vermicelli, full cream cheese, 
parsley, onion browned, spices and 
flavoring. Anltalian dish Americanized. 


Campbell’s Bouillon 

Strong, rich meat broth made from 
fine beef and slightly flavored with the 
essence of celery, onions, leeks, parsley, 
herbs and seasoning. 
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Campbell’s Consomme 

Made from high-grade beef, and 
perfectly clarified by fine straining. De- 
licately flavored with the essence of 
carrots, onions, celery, parsley and 
spices, with careful seasoning. 


Campbell’s Tomato Okra Soup 


The pure juice of selected, vine- 
ripened tomatoes is blended with 
creamery butter, sugar, herbs, spices 
and seasoning, and made additionally 
tasty with fresh sliced okra. 


Campbell’s Julienne 

A banquet soup of clarified broth 
from high-grade beef in which carrots, 
white turnips, celery, Savoy cabbage, 
lettuce and leeks are shredded. Whole 
small peas and a flavoring of onion, 
parsley, spices and seasoning are added. 


Campbell’s Pepper Pot 

The stock made from choice beef 
contains tripe, salt pork, potatoes, 
onions, hot peppers, choice whole red 
peppers and seasoning. The most 
highly seasoned of all soups. 


Campbell’s Beef Soup 

Selected beef is used for the broth. 
Diced solid beef, diced carrots and yel 
low turnips, celery, leeks, barley, 
spices and seasoning, make it a most 
substantial food. 


Campbell’s Mulligatawny Soup 
Chicken and rice are skilfully com- 
bined with puree of carrots, yellow 
turnips, apples, leeks, onions, chutney, 
garlic, fresh citron, candied orange 
peel, cocoanut, fresh fruits, sugar, fine 
seasonings and curry, in the manner 


of India. 


Campbell’s Printanier Soup 

Made of beef broth blended with 
carrots and white turnips cut in small 
fancy shapes, sliced celery, Savoy cab- 
bage, leeks, whole small peas, parsley, 
herbs, spices and seasoning. 


If you have any difficulty send his 


name to Campbell’s Soup Company, Camden, N. J., and we will see that you are supplied. 


All the same price 





15 cents a can 
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The Low Cost of Courtship 


By 
Agnes Burke 


THERE are many 

ways of selecting a 
husband, and the mod- 
ern young woman is mis- 
tress of them all. Her 
latest invention is co- 
operative courtship. The 
young men, one hears, 
are finding romance 
cheaper; but are even the 
best dancers cavemen at 
heart »> UW ill they rebel? } 


HE other day I ran into Chark that handson 
blond young man with tl impeccable manner 
and the experienced heart. Charles has brains, but 


I always picture him dancing some beautiful youns 
girl around the ball-room floor, making her eve 
ning really worth while She may never marr 

him, but at least she will have had a mer of a beautiful 

plendid hour 
This particular day however, Charl was not his usual 
triumphant sel He looked less the Splendid Hope of 

America. His eyes were weary, his manner nervous—as if 

he were aiways expecting the telephone to ring or the door 

bell to jangle. “What's the matter?” I asked him His 

pallid countenance alarmed m« 

“Great Scott!” he said. “I’m going to give it up.” 

“Give up what?” I gasped. “Life 

“It may come to that,” he groaned. “I’m giving up so 
ciety I haven't had an evening to myself for three week 

The chase is terrific. I am haunted by invitations to dance 

parties, suppers, walks, automobiles—by the telephone, post 

man and visiting-card I want a New Freedom for the Men 

Under Thirty I want Self-determination for my Sundays 

ind a Mandate for My Evenings \ tear came into his eye 





“Charles!” Icried. “Can't you forget the girls for a while ? 
“Why can't they forget me he roared. “Woman, the 
pursuer, clamors, night after night, for the chance to give 
me a pleasant evening. I am entangled in a network of con 
flicting engagements I can hardly remember the faces of 
ill those young women who admire me I long for the time 
when I shall be forty, and too tottering to toddle.” 
“How splendid to be such a belle,” I said 
UCH a dumb-bell,” he countered savagely. “But let m¢ 
tell you, there’s one advantage to it My courtship i 
cheap. Romance fills my life, at the lowest possible cost 
ome. The parties these women give me and other men cost 


nothing, because their parents pay the bills. Why, I know 
young women earning their own living—and a darn sight 
better living than my owr who ask me to lunch and have 
the bill all paid before I get there It’s an extraordinary 
ige; but for men, a cheap one 

What a reversal of one conventional conception of r 


mance! How unlike the days of Ivanhoe and Tennyson, 
when girls were judges of tournaments, and never sat in the 
parlor without a chaperon! How different from Mother's 
girlhood, when a young lady sat demurely on the piazza 
intil someone came to take her to the subscription ball at 
the Odd Fellow Hall! All this of course is but another 
phase of modern society, another result of the high cost of 
iving. But who knows but that Charles, reverting to the 

l-fashioned caveman, w not jilt the pursuing twenty for 
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X USED TO DAD IN THE ARMY? AM 
e old-tashioned ir! back home omeone who syt 
izes feminine weakness and charm and dependency ? 


In fact, Charles hinted to me that he was going back to 
Greenville Center to see if there wasn’t someone there who 
it around waiting for the ideal man to call. “And if there 
is,” he said decisively, “I'll go right after her and do a little 
courting myself. I can afford to take her to the movies.” 

Poor Charles! I didn’t believe that he would find her, 
for it’s a long time since an old-fashioned girl has been visi 
ble, even in the small town. There isn’t much chance for her 
in this changing society. If Charles hadn’t run away like a 
cared Romeo, I would have attempted to tell him that, al 
though so much adulation had gone to his head, the system 
was not all wrong. Where, indeed, would the marriage-rate 
be without this new 
cooperative court 
ship? What youn a © 
man, unaided by the 
young women, could 
ifford to be roman 
tic? What harm, sine i 
woman has been ad « G 
mitted to a fair part | 
nership in _ political oa | 
life, if she take the : 
ocial initiative ? 

If a young daugh : 
ter of the rich can La 
ive a ball to which 
are invited the inter i 
esting if poor young “a 
men, why shouldn't a 


young business wo K's 
man or interior deco ‘ 
rator or what not Oe 
bear the expense of a Ms 


luncheon, or buy two 
theater tickets for the 
admirer who, if he 
could see more of her, 

might propose ? 
Unmaidenly and 
incoy but neverthe 
less inevitable Co 
operative courtship is a logical development of votes for 
women and feminism and jobs; and woman, set politically 
free, uninhibited by the old restrictions, has only lately begun 
to shoulder the actual burdens of life And the new young 
woman knows that the proper prosecution of the great busi 
ness of love is more important to a well-ordered society 
than voting and baby welfare and the direct primary. Liber 
ated in a world where men listen to her conversation 
what 1s more natural than that she should suddenly begin 
o make possible, between them and herself, a fairer, 
more equal friendship 
t 


HER TO THE BALL AT 


Poor dear!” she says, contemplating a timid ad 
t He doesn’t earn much money I will spend a 
é n hin 
HIS sounds shocking to the old-fashioned, who love 
T to think of courtship as something conducted be 
neath balcony windows, and up and down rope 
ladders. Only it never was. Charles and his like, perhaps, 
re just not educated up to cooperative courtship—and 
therein lies the danger. There are not yet many ne 
n willing to understand the psychology of the girl who 


cannot see why a man, rather than let her spend a littl 
ney, will forego the pleasure of her company 
Charles—like most other men—likes parties; he en 
i thousand and one nights of entertainment; but he 
is a caveman and a Turk at heart. He wants to keep the 
belief that he is still » captious arranger of his own 
t ips he si ould be allowed 
to keep the illusion. For if he really were left to his 
own devices, he would spend his evenings in a Morris 
chair, reading old newspapers and wondering why h« 
was not a social success 
“Charles,” I said, “has exaggerated the capture of his 
evenings.” Yet when I made an exact study of his life 
for the past four weeks, I found that in the 720 hours, 
deducting 202 hours at business—wherein his engage 
nent-books revealed that his stenographer had asked him 
to three dances, one Sunday-night supper and a Business 
Woman's Dinner—he had been left to his own Pleasure 
initiative for but thirty-six hours. And he allowed that 
thirty-three of these had been spent shaving, refusing 
invitations over the telephone, and in the bathtub 
Dreadful, of course. But Charles is no exception. My 
milkman said today he had overslept because his lady 
friend had asked him to go to a racket given by her 
girls’ club, the evening before 
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HOW DIFFERENT FROM MOTHER'S GIRLHOOD, WHEN A YOUNG LADY SAT 
DEMURELY ON THE PIAZZA, UNTIL SOMEONE CAME TO TAKE 
THE ODD FELLOWS’ HALL 
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REUBEN CLARK, THE ONLY ONE LEFT? i'M OFF,” HE SAID 


Cooperative courtship is growing not merely in the cities 
Reuben Clark, my young cousin from Greenville Center 
came into the city the other day. He must have peace and 
quiet, he explained 

“But what’s wrong with Greenville Center?” I asked 

“Greenville Center?” he roared—‘Say, the court of the 
late Louis Fifteenth was a dull Sunday afternoon compared 
to the social game in Greenville Center. Something should 
be done by Congress to park there the reserves of single 
men. Where are the three million men who used to dance in 
the army? Am I the only one left? Does no girl in America 
know any one man but Reuben Clark?” 

I said they couldn’t know a nicer one. “I’m off,” he 
said, “to the Hotel Giltair, where I am going to sleep for a 

week—safe from invitations to Sunday-night 
suppers, to movie parties arranged by Mom 
ma, from dinners given at the country club 
to introduce a girl I never liked in the third 
grade. No, I am through. I want Congres- 
‘ sional action.” 

* Reuben went to the Hotel Giltair, and I 
= sat down to think. Men like to be chased 
No man was ever more the life of the party, 
than either Charles or Reuben 
But do they resent the loss of 
the réle of captious arranger? 
Priding myself on my analytical 
mind, I wrote down on the 
back of a wedding announce 

ment 

1. Courtship is now cheap 

for the man because the girl 
does the courting. 
2. Men are scarce 
3. No matter how 
widespread Indepen 
dence, all girls wish 
to marry. Cost of liv- 
ing makes man shy 
Woman rushes in to 
assist him 

4. Result: Marri 
ages, engagements, 
friendships; but if 
overdone, eventual collapse of attractive, desired young men 

5. What is to be done? Regulation of young gentle 
men’s invitations by the Postmaster General? Distribution 
of Eligible Dancers over U. S., by weight and coloring ? 

I really was quite excited over these questions. At the 
next meeting of the International Women’s Council, I should 
have them taken up. The telephone rang. 

“My dear,” said the voice of my best friend, “bring a 
young man around Monday night. We are all going to the 
Simpsons’ dance.” 

“Marvelous,” I said. I must get a man. I might as well 
nail him immediately. Whom should]lask? Reuben? Splen 
did! He would get a rest from small-town life. He could 
dance. I seized the telephone in a fine frenzy 

But when I called the Giltair, the clerk said that Reuben’s 
wire was cut. And when I telephoned Charles, his office 
aid he had gone to Greenville Center for a rest. The revo 
lution was evidently on. Where could I get a man? 

Yet the night of the dance, each, with the sad voice of the 
lonely male, tele 
phoned me and | 
asked me what I [> } 
was doing. So I : 
took them both ; 
to the ball ; ; i) 
where they out { i) 
did each other i ‘ M 
being admired ft’ 
And a splendid Y i , 
time was had by F 
all. 
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WHOM SHOULD I ASK? 


I MUST GET A MAN! 
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Smell the real naptha! 
The exclusive Fels-Naptha process 
makes the naptha stay in till the 
good golden bar is all used up. _ Blind- 
folded you can tell Fels- Naptha 
from all other soaps by its 
clean naptha odor. 
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Cleans enamel wonderfully! 
Bathtub, washstand, sink, and all 


enameled surfaces glisten instantly. 


Fels-Naptha easily removes the dirt 
and restores the enamel to snowy- 
whiteness without injury to the fine 
surface. Always keep a good golden 
bar in the bathroom. 
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Soap: Soak: Rinse 
The Fels-Naptha way is so easy! 
Only an occasional light rub is neces- 
sary. The real naptha in Fels- Naptha 
soaks the dirt loose. The snowy 
Fels-Naptha suds flush away all dirt. 










Ideal for washing - machines 
Fels-Naptha makes the washer do 
even better work. The naptha in 
Fels- Naptha loosens the dirt even be- 
fore the washer starts its work. Then 
the suds churn through and through 


the clothes, quickly flushing away all 
the dirt. 





THE GOLDEN BAR WITH 











THE CLEAN 










Fels-Naptha removes spots 
from rugs, carpets and draperies, 
quickly and thoroughly. The naptha 
dissolves grease, loosens dirt, and re- 
stores perfect cleanliness to fabrics. 


Fels- Naptha lightens work in cleaning. 


Fluffy blankets and woolens 

Shave flakes of Fels-Naptha di- 
rectly into lukewarm water and souse 
blankets or woolens in the snowy 
Fels-Naptha suds. The naptha 
loosens the dirt. After thorough 
rinsing woolens are spotlessly clean 


and fluffy. 


































































Brightens woodwork instantly! 
The real naptha in Fels-Naptha 
makes the dirt let go and brings 
back the Lright fresh clean appearance 
to painted surfaces. Fels-Naptha 

is an invaluable help in 


cleaning house, 










© 1921, Fels & Co 
Philadel phia 














Really clean to put away! 
Clothes are thoroughly deodorized 
when washed with Fels-Naptha. Only 
that delightful clean-clothes smell is 
there. Get the real naptha soap 
Fels-Naptha. Your money back if 
not satisfied. Order it of your grocer 
today. 
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“Seems to me you can ask more fool 


tions lately, Letty Adams! Ef you’y 





t to know, why d t go it in t! 
kitchen an’ look at the calendar It’s most 
the last o’ Ju I know thet, an’ I ain't 
lone half o’ what I set out t fore then 
Tomorrow's the twent ixth, I gue 

“Tt the twent ixth day of July,” 
Lett iswer nl “Saturday, the 
twenty-sixth d f July 

Wi vhat ef ‘ti I don’t see—” 

“Why Jar ou ain't forgot hev’ you? 
It it our birthday ! 

“Hr 0 't But land sakes, Letty, I 
don’t see anythin’ to make ich a fu 
over Tain’t the first one I’ve ever hed 

But Lett I dropped het work, and 


sat with her thin, nervous little body bent 
forward 

“Yes, I know she spoke in little agi 
tated sentence “IT know Jane. But it’ 
it’s your fiftieth birthday, Jane! Seems like 
it ought ’o be kind o’ a special occasion.’ 


“Special fiddlesticks! Jane bit off a 
length of thread with a snap 

Letty laughed a little, softly, to herself 

I didn’t know but what you'd be 
wiilin’ I should ask Milly Todd over to 
ipper 

“We ain't been in the habit o’ askin 
folks to supper I know of, hev’ we 
An’ I dunno I'm goin’ to begin at fifty 
neither 


As she spoke, Jane folded up her work 
with an air of finality 

You'd better come to bed, Letty it’s 
ettin’ lat 

The next morning, Letty, coming down 
stair hortly after her sister, managed to 
slip a little box under the latter’s plate at 
the table. Jane was out in the kitchen stir 
ring up some baking-powder biscuits for 
breakfast The early morning was cool 


and pleasar with a joyous trill of bird 


notes in the au 


Ain't breakfast most ready Letty 
hovered about like some uneasy little bird 

Here—vou can take the coffee-pot in 
in’ set dow! ud Jane “I'll be along 
with the biscuits in a minute 


But Letty did not sit down. She was 
till standing near her sister’s place when 
the latter came in 


Do set down, Letty, fer mercy’s sake 
“It’s a nice day fer your birthday, ain't 
it Letty remarked happily, fluttering 


into her chair. 


“H’m, nice ‘nough, I gue What’s 


Jane picked up the little box beside her 
“It’s—it’s a birthday gift, Jane 
Letty had half-risen from her chair, her 
moist little fin sped tightly together 
But Jane paid no heed to her With no 
ery gentle hands she was removing the bit 
the square of Ussue-paper 





wrapping H I » the tiny box, she 
pressed the sprin The lid flew back, re- 
vealing a plait ld ring, set with a small 
blue tone, which gleamed like a clear, 
liquid drop upon the folds of white satin 

“Letty Adar What in the world! 
However ‘d thi me here 

WI! i 


I want to know where you got this 





But. Jane Letty tried to explain 
ilousl it— it’s yours. It’s your birth- 
da present Don’t you think it pretty ‘2. 
Pretty ‘nough | gu fer them thet 
like ich things, an’ has money to throw 
iway on ‘en Now I want to know where 
how you got thet ri 
1} i 1 he ney o' 1 
OV iy beer in ip ever Ince 
er l I ke il 1 thet bead-ba 
( hers in { bureau raw I bougt 
it thet day I we to Me t vhen you 
hed tl I r i ldn | wanted 
» he t birt An oO 
in’t never lar Jane,” Le faltered 
No I ai I ruther gue ef I've 
lived fifty y vitl t one, I can manage 
to get along tl to i) Of all the 
to I I f! What 
1 \ ] | et et! \“ LllVe 
W } ike it rt k whet 
I I I oney 
you'd | er e it ethir 
Bet tl tempt in Uw 
‘ i ook, | 
f t " flushi nd | 
Iw to he ‘ 
An’ it di t ver her. I 
tt tt i I « Letty 
vol ¢ pit 
I'd ti i vha tl i 
t H I we neve 
t W Pa wa i 
I Mother T he liked *¢ 
4 Let gan wi ft obst ( 
Wel \ M f f 
Letty Ada I r posed y d 
t * Lane 
r It | " 
Lett k t t é hook 


in her fingers. She tried to eat her biscuit 
Jane ate and drank in grim silence 
The morning wore slowly away The 


noon sun was hot, and the shrill notes of a 
cicada rasped across the still air. Once or 
twice Jane glanced at her sister Letty 
looked pale Little beads of moisture stood 
out on her forehead, and the corners of her 
mouth droeped wearil) 

“You can run over an’ ask Milly Todd 
to come to supper ef youre so set on it 

“T guess I don’t care anythin’ "bout it 
Letty answered listlessly 


“She might jest ’s well come ’s not. Ir 
goin’ to stir up a one-egg cake, an oper 
ome o’ them damson pr’serves Vi 


on, Letty.” 

And Letty went If Milly Todd felt 
any surprise at the unusualness of the i 
vitation, she was tactful enough not to 
how it At supper the visitor broke oft 
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ind waited And the bead-bag with its 
little hoard of savings lay now as before, in 
the top drawer of the bureau 

One very warm afternoon, Jane, noting 
her sister’s pallor, and listlessness, got up 
and went out into the kitchen. When she 
came back she carried a big bowl of thor- 
oughwort tea 

“Here—drink this right down, Letty, 
while it’s hot.” 

But Letty, beginning to tremble, pushed 
the steaming bowl aside. 

“Oh, Jane, I can’t I don’t need it.” 

“Yes, you can, too You ain't been actin’ 
well ’s common lately, an’ a good dose oO’ 
thoroughwort tea ‘Il set you right up.” 

So Letty, shutting her eyes, drank it 


down obediently Every afternoon after 
that Jane brewed a bowl and brought it to 
er But Letty only grew paler and 


uleter All her little birdlike movements, 


To a Traveler Returned 
By David Morton 


OU have come home with old seas in your speech. 
And glimmering sea-roads meeting in your mind: 
The curve of creeping silver up the beach, 
And mornings whose white splendors daze and blind. 
You have brought word of ships and where they go, 
Their names like music, and the flags they fly: 


Steamer . and barque 


and churning tug and tow, 


And a lone sail at sunset blowing by. 


Shore-line and mist have still their ancient way: 
Through all your speech the seas’ long rise and fall 
Sound their slow music in the words you say: 
And | who sit and listen to it all, 
Am like an absent lover who would hear 
News of one loved, incalculably dear. 


small bits of the one-egg cake, and ate her 
damson preserves with prim precision 
Letty scarcely touched her food 
‘Seems like you're lookin’ kind o’ pind 
Letty.” Milly looked at her inquiz 
y. “Ain't vou feelin’ well ‘s common ?’ 
“I don’t see ‘s she’s lookin’ any dif 
frunt ’n she always does; Jane spoke up 
harply 
he rest of July came and went, and 
August blew its hot breath over the fields 
ind upon the far hills. The grass shriveled 
to brown The verbenas in their little 
round bed were parched and drooping 
Letty, too, seemed to droop She went on 
with her work as usual, however, stitching 
juietly, hour after hour 
No mention of the ring had been made 
vetween the sisters since the Monday fol 
lowing Jane's birthday 
“IT want you should get ready an’ take 
this right back where you got it, Letty,” 
Jane had announced that forenoon 
“Oh, Jane, I can’t,” Letty had answered 
irinking back \ vision was before her 
of that July day when she had gone alone 
to Medford, and with quivering heart had 
reque sted the jeweler’s clerk to show her a 
ring with a blue stone. 
And so it had ended, finally, in Jane ’s 
taking the ring back herself, while Letty 


sat alone beside the sitting-room window 


her old childlike expectancy of manner, 
seemed to have left her A little pucker 
began to show itself between the older 
woman's eyes, not altogether due to neu 
ralgic twinges, and in nowise smoothed by 
Milly Todd's repeated conviction that Letty 
was going into a decline 

“I should think you'd ought ’o hev’ the 
doctor,” she declared 

And one morning, when Letty seemed 
too tired to get up, Jane sent for him. Shx 
was waiting when he came back downstairs. 

“T find no real ailment,” he told her 
“She seems listless and tired, as though 
she'd lost interest in things.” 

He stood looking keenly at the woman 
standing before him in her tall, staid aus- 
terity 

“She got anythin’ on her mind?” he 
isked abruptly 

“No, she ain't,” Jane answered, her 
voice suddenly hostile 

“Well she’s got to be roused, that’s all 
I'll look in again in a few days.” 

Upstairs, Letty lay quietly in bed, her 
face showing meagerly against the pillow, 
and her blue eyes staring out of the win- 
dow into the brilliant patch of August sky. 
She paid no attention to anything. 

Jane’s room was next to Letty’s, and 
one night, thinking she heard a sound from 
the latter’s bed, she got up and tiptoed 





to the open door. Letty was half crying, 
half talking in her sleep. Jane could scarcely 
make out the broken sentences 

“T wanted she should hev’ it! Oh, 1 
wanted her to!” came with the piteous in- 
sistence of a child. “None o’ us ever hed 
anythin’ nice—nothin’ like thet—never! I 
wanted she should keep it an’ wear it 
"Twas a present—an’ I’ve been a savin’ up 
fer it all this time. Mother would hev’ 
liked—oh, I never s’posed—’ 

Over and over she repeated the words 
Gradually the voice trailed into silence 

Jane crept back to bed. She shivered 
a little and drew the sheet closer about her 
spare shoulders, although the night was 
warm 

\ sudden memory came to her of a 
conversation she had once overheard be- 
tween her mother and Letty 

“All my life, Letty,” she could hear her 
mother saying, “all my life I've wanted a 
ring—a nice ring—one with a blue stone in 
it. I knew I'd never hev’ it myself, but 
I'd a liked it fer one o’ you girls—Jane, | 
spose, as she’s the oldest But I never 
found no way o’ savin’ fer it. Your father 
‘d never ‘ave approved. A gewgaw, he'd 
call it.” 

With this recollection was a half-con- 
temptuous wonder at a desire that had 
grown almost to the force of an obsession 
It seemed a foolish enough goal to set one’s 
feet toward. And yet there came also a 
remembrance of all their lean, starved years 
—her mother’s, and Letty’s, and her own 

With a pang, the keener because of its 
newness, Jane lying there on her narrow 
bed, began to realize something of Letty’s 
worshipful love, and something of the na 
ture of her sacrifice Old _ half-forgotten 
things, but dimly sensed at the time, began 
to prick her consciousness. Letty had needed 
a new dress in the spring, and Jane had been 
at a loss to understand the strange denial 
with which the suggestion had been met 

Jane marveled suddenly at the unsel 
fishness of a nature that, starved and di 
nied always, could yet find such unalloyed 
delight in bestowing upon another, that 
which it could never feel justified in pos 
sessing for itself. Why, of course, it had 
never occurred to Letty that her gift would 
be scorned and flung back at her 

When it grew light Jane dressed her 
self, and went softly downstairs. It was 
later than usual when Letty awoke. Jane 
was making her some milk-toast down in 
the kitchen. Letty had always been very 
fond of milk-toast There was a yellow 
bow! full of cream in the pantry, and Jane 
used it all. When the toast was ready she 
carried it upstairs on a china plate that had 
been her mother’s. There was a fresh white 
napkin, and a little dish of currant jelly 

She set the tray down on the bed, and 
went out of the room; but when she came 
back later, Letty had scarcely touched it 

Right after their early dinner, Jane 
came into Letty’s room dressed to go out 

“I’m goin’ over to ask Milly Todd to 
come in an’ set with you awhile, Letty 
I've got to go somewhere’s on an errand 
I sha’n’t be gone long.” 

But the afternoon was shortening into 
dusk when she returned. She went right 
to her own room, and changed her dress 
Then she came in and sat down beside 
Letty’s bed Milly Todd had picked a little 
bunch of tuberoses and put them in a tum 
bler upon the bureau. Their fragrance, fa 
miliar as the years gone by, filled the room 
Jane sat with her hands clasped in unac 
customed inactivity 

“Letty,” she began presently “Letty, 
I don’t know what you'll say. when you 
hear what I’ve been doin’ ?” 

Letty’s gaze came slowly back from the 
darkening square of window 

“I guess I don't know jest what you 
mean, Jane,” she answered 

“I’ve been to Medford.” There was a 
long pause, as if Jane were gathering cour- 
age for what she had to say. “Last night I 
come in here an’ took your bead-bag with 
the money in it, out o’ your top bureau- 
drawer—an’ this afternoon I've been to 
Medford.” 

She held up one hand as she spoke, and 
Letty’s startled eyes caught a tiny, gleam- 
ing point of blue light 

“I bought it back,” Jane continued 
“Tt’s the same ring. The clerk was real 
nice "bout it, too.” 

“Jane! Oh, Jane!” Letty’s thin little 
voice rose in a fluting treble. “Jane, you 
did like it then, didn’t you? You really 
and truly wanted it after all, didn’t you?” 

Letty lifted herself up on her pillow, her 
eyes grown wide with happiness and 
wonder 

“Yes,” Jane answered hastily. “Yes 
Letty, I guess p’rhaps I did.” 

The twilight had drawn still closer 
when the older woman arose to go down- 
stairs. At the door Letty called to her 

“I—I b’lieve I could relish a little o’ 
thet milk-toast fer my supper, Jane.’ 
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Jean Comes Bac 


By MARGUERITE BLISS 


Illustration by Alice Seipp 


HAT a fascinating fairy-land a 

great department store is! From 

the corner where spring lives for- 
ever, where the roses of England and 
cherry blossoms of Japan perpetually clam- 
ber over chintzes and silks, to the nook 
where memories of last summer’s garden 
and dreams of the East are imprisoned in 
crystal bottles, along aisles where the rich 
warmth of woolens vies with the sheen of 
satins. And—dearest of all to the heart of 
woman !—that magical “Third floor” where 
the waxen ladies live and smile. (Who 
wouldn’t smile all day, dressed eternally in 
the loveliest conceits of Fashion?) 

Truly a wonderful place! It depends, 
however, on which side of the counter you 
stand. And Jean was on the wrong side! 

On the one side were wide aisles where 
smartly gowned women passed all day, 
pausing occasionally to select some dainty 
conceit of lace and ribbon. 

On the other were white cardboard boxes 
—and Jean! 

In the boxes were “trifles light as air’— 
those trifles which weigh so heavily when 
a woman's hanpiness is in the balance. 

Each morning Jean arranged some of 
them in the show-case—now a cobwebby 
bit of gold-threaded gauze or perhaps a 
fiesh-colored pebbly crepe, next an ivory- 
buttoned cream satin. 

Sometimes she held one -up against her 
face, covering her own cheap blouse, before 
the giass. But that was all! And what 
profit is it to possess hair like sunlight fil- 
tering through brown leaves and cheeks 
like a September peach if one’s wardrobe 
consists of shabby serge and coarse white 
blouses? 

“It’s a gay life,” chirped Susan-of-the 
silks, as she sauntered by one morning, 
“wearing three-dollar blouses and selling 
twenty-five dollar ones to girls who envy 
your complexion. How much is this?” She 
lifted a gauzy blue thing, silver-spotted 
like a fairy’s wings. 

“Twenty dollars,” 
ily. 

“And it hasn't over two yards of Georg- 
ette in it! Suppose it’s the embroidery 
that counts.” 

“Yes, but’—Jean looked closer—“even 
that is an easy pattern. How much is sil- 
ver thread?” 

“About a dollar's worth in this blouse,” 

returned Susan. “Six dollars would more 
than cover all the materials.” 
“I wish I could sew!” sighed Jean. “See, 
this is a simple kimono waist. If I could 
only make that, I’m sure I could copy this 
embroidery! And look at this gray silk 
with gold stripes—” 

“Just a plain shirtwaist pattern. What's 
its price?” queried Susan. 

“Fifteen dollars.” 

“And I'd sell that silk for five!” 

“If only I could sew—” reiterated Jean. 

“Well, why don’t you learn?” 

“Where?” demanded Jean. “It 
take several years at night school.” 

“You might apprentice yourself to a good 
dressmaker.” 

“And run errands the first year!’ 

“True. But—there ought to be 
way—.” 

“I’ve read that clothes are the outward 
expression of a woman's soul,” mused 
Jean. “Do you suppose I’ve got a shabby 
blue serge soul beginning to fade?” 

Susan stared. 

“You read a lot, don’t you?” 

“Used to. But now I want to do some- 
thing practical — with these,” displaying 
firm white hands. “When I finished high 
school last year I came to the city, expect- 
ing to become at least a buyer in a year— 
you know how that goes! I’ve still got the 
hundred dollars I brought, but that’s all!” 

All day Jean was depressed. Society 
girls were buying pretty things for the com- 
ing winter gaieties. It would be years be- 
fore she could make a decent salary—she’d 
be old and gray! 

Stopping by a news-stand that evening 
she suddenly started. A magazine fell open 
—a story caught her eye! 

“Why, how strange!” 

She took the magazine home. 

Ten days later, Jean disappeared from 
the face of the earth—apparently. Even 
her landlady could give no clue. The 
girls wondered—feared—for weeks. Final- 
ly they accepted it along with other city 
phenomena, though they did not forget her. 

One day toward the end of winter, a 
graceful, self-possessed young lady strolled 
through the store, followed by a turning of 
heads, even in that haunt of well-gowned 
women! A wood-nymph brought out of 
the forest by a premature dream of spring 
might have walked so and have chosen that 
leaf-brown velvet to enwrap herself when 
met by winter winds. Susan glanced up 
idly—why, no it couldn’t be! But—there 


returned Jean, drear- 


would 


’ 


some 


was a glint of bronze hair and curve of 
bright cheek, strangely familiar. The 
wood-nymph turned— 

“Jean!” cried Susan. 

Jean, with the same old smile! 

“Where in the world have you been?” 

“Not very far.” Jean’s smile was happy. 

“Did you join the movies? Or marry a 
rich man?” A taughing shake of the head 
denied all guesses. 

“Then where did you get that suit? 
Turn around—what a perfect fit. And—O, 
what a darling little vest! Hand-embroid- 
ered, too! Please—may I see the blouse?” 

Eagerly Susan lifted the tiny loops from 
around the gold buttons on the wee vest, 
whose cream silk surface was tapestried 
with rose and yellow threads. 


“O!” She gazed in rapture at the dainty 
thing against whose sheer ecru surface 


trailed an exquisite leafy design in brown 


and gold braid. “Where in the world— 
pardon me, I don’t mean to be inquisitive!” 
“But I want you girls to know the 


sécret,” was the smiling reply. “I'll tell you 
all—you must come out Saturday evening.” 

“Where? The Fitz-Harleton?” Susan 
was prepared for any revelation. 

“No, only at Miss Brandeis’ apartment. 
The buyer, you know. I told her not to 
tell until—” 

“Has Miss Brandeis adopted you?” 

“Hardly. She’s educating two nieces. 
But she wanted some one to be company 
and take care of her apartment when she’s 
away buying. Small wages, but much 
leisure time. I wanted that for—well, 
you'll know Saturday.” And Jean flitted 
away tantalizingly. 

Now Miss Brandeis, as befitted a success- 
ful business woman, had an apartment out 
in the exclusive district. Across the hall 
dwelt a young society matron, just now 
entertaining a relative whose tanned skin 
and rather wide-brimmed hat spoke of the 
West. At the window as a flash of brown 
and gold went by, he hardly heard what his 
cousin was saying. 

“Will, you’ve met so many charming 
girls this time. I’m hoping—you must be 
lonely out on that ranch. And it’s a shame 
with all your money—some nice girl ought—” 

“I know. And I’m thinking seriously. 
You've introduced me to a score of the 
prettiest creatures I’ve ever seen. But—” 
he continued thoughtfully, “they seem so— 
er—helpless, to me. I like them useful as 
well as ornamental.” 

“Why, Will—your wife won't have to lift 
her hand!” 

“No, but I’d like her to want to occa- 
sionally. I’m not argilded son; you know. 
Had to dig my own way out, and it left me 
with a liking for practical people. 

“And besides,” he continued slowly, “do 
you remember my mother—how she used to 
sew or mend evenings, with father reading 
aloud the other side of the lamp? ‘That's 
always been my idea of home life, but I 
imagine those beautiful things would shud- 
der at sight of a mending basket.” 

“Girls today don’t learn much that’s use- 
ful,” agreed his cousin. 

“There’s a girl across the hall,” he hesi- 
tated. “She seems rather industrious—I 
see her at the window. And there’s no 
doubt about her decorativeness. I wonder 
—could you engineer a meeting?” 

So it happened that the eager girls who 
came to Miss Brandeis’ apartment Satur- 
day evening found another caller there, 
one whose make-yourself-at-home smile en- 
couraged them to pour out questions be- 
fore him. 

“No—I won't tell you yet—till you see 
my clothes,” teased Jean. 

“I know—put them on and come out to 
show us!” cried Susan. “We'll be ladies 
come to buy.” 

“If—you won’t be bored?” Jean turned 
shyly to the other guest. 

“On the contrary, I’m tremendously in- 
terested,” was the quick reply. 

Jean slipped away amid the chatter. In 
a few minutes she stepped out and a sud- 
den hush fell. 

“My afternoon gown,” she said, simply. 

When king’s blue chiffon joins forces 
with black lace, and the whole, aglimmer 
with beads, is flanked by shimmering black 
satin and reinforced by flaming cheeks and 
bright dark eyes—well, some battlement is 
going to fall. It may be a maiden’s fancy 
—or a young man’s heart. 

“Jean, you beautiful thing! 
a French model!” 

“A copy—remember that one in the 
French room? But my, how I shopped! 
This has five different remnants in it.” 

“But who made it?” 

Jean merely smiled mysteriously. 


Why, that’s 


Next 


came a vision all in fluttery white—it set 
one dreaming of shaded lanes and white 
pond-lilies on blue waters. 





“This is for next summer,” remarked 
Jean. “But I could get the organdy at a 
bargain now.” 

“Jean, you're perfect! 
a lacey hat!” 

“And I'll have it by summer—because—” 
She vanished, finger on lip. 

A golf girl next, in jaunty plaid skirt and 
trim tailored blouse of rough brown silk. 

“IT still wear three-dollar blouses, you 
see, Susan.” 

“Jean, are you mad? 
that’s a ten-dollar one.” 

“It cost me three,” flung Jean over her 
shoulder. 

Then came a Morning Shopper, in the 
smartest of one-piece frocks, with just the 
right swing to the tunic, touched here and 
there by gay little motifs of bright yarn. 

“I’m exceptionally proud of this,” an- 
nounced Jean. “For it cost only a dollar 
and a half! Recognize my detested blue 
serge, turned, renovated, and recut? Don’t 
vou like it?” 

The question was superfluous. 

Last came the Evening Girl—and the 
audience had just enough breath left to 
gasp. Of a wonderful American Beauty 
shade, the rich folds fell softly from the 
gleaming shoulders. Relieved by a bit of 
silver tissue at the neck and a few black- 
velvet roses at the corsage, its simplicity 
of cut gave artistic restraint to its bril- 
liance. Slender and lithe, she stood like a 
flame-streak against the gray walls. 

“And I thought Colorado sunsets the 
most beautiful thing in the world!” mur- 
mured the man. 

The girls crowded about her and jean 
told them. 

“Last fall, I read a story of a girl with 
my problem. There is a school that has a 
wonderful way of teaching you at home, no 
matter where you live, to make all kinds 
of dainty, becoming clothes. So I wrote the 
Woman’s Institute at once and in a little 
while became a member and took up the 
study of dressmaking. 

“I came here to have more time—though 
one can learn by just sewing evenings or 
an hour or so each day. And just think— 
in three weeks I made a pink chambray 
house dress! Miss Brandeis was so charmed 
she had me copy it for her in blue. And 
I’ve made things for her nieces—I’ve more 
than paid for my course as I went along. 
I got remnants—an old silk dress of hers 
served as lining for my suit coat—it’s won- 
derful how one can contrive! O, I wish 
every girl could take this course.” 

“But,” Susan’s tone was wistful, 
anyone—could J—learn? I don’t 
anything at all about sewing.” 

“Why, you couldn’t help learning,” Jean 
smiled. “The lessons are so simple a child 
could understand every word in them—and 
the pictures are wonderful. They show you 
just exactly what to do and how to do it. 


All you need is 


Anyone can see 


“can 
know 

















She was followed by a turn- 
ing of heads even in that 
haunt of well-gowned women, 


And the teachers take such a personal in- 
terest in your work! I’m going to take the 
millinery course right away.” 

Before she had finished, the girls fluttered 
into the other room to examine all the 
pretty things more closely. And Jean sud- 
denly found herself confronted by a very 
earnest pair of gray eyes above smiling 
lips and a square chin. “Jean,” said a very 
strong and very tender voice, “I’m inexperi- 
enced—I don’t know how to tell you! But 
—Colorado would be Paradise with you!” 

Not many weeks later the same gay 
group stood on the station platform, wav- 
ing good-by to a radiant couple on the ob- 
servation car, 

“Don’t forget you’re all coming out to 
the ranch next summer,” called Jean. 

“I’m just wild to make a riding skirt!” 
laughed Susan, as she blushed above her 
maid-of-honor roses, 

“Off to New York!” laughed one girl 
ecstatically as the train disappeared 
around the bend. “And he’s going to take 
her there for a month every winter—be- 
sides driving to California and every- 
where! Imagine owning two cars! It’s 
just like a fairy tale.” 

“But it’s a real one,” said practical Susan. 
“And Jean’s way is good enough for me!” 

Jean’s way can be yours. More than 
100,000 delighted women and girls in city, 
town, and country have proved by the 
clothes they have made and the dollars they 
have saved that you can easily learn at 
home, through the Woman’s Institute, to 
make all your own and your children’s 
clothes or prepare for success in. dress- 
making or millinery as a business. 

It makes no difference where you live, 
because all the instruction is carried on by 
mail. And it is no disadvantage if you are 
employed during the day or have house- 
hold duties that occupy most of your time, 
because you can devote much or little time 
to the course and just whenever it is con- 
venient. 

It costs you nothing to find out all about 
the Institute and what it can do for you. 
Simply send a letter, a post card or the 
convenient coupon below and you will re 
ceive, without obligation, the full story of 
this great school which has brought happi- 
ness, savings and independence to women 
and girls all over the world. 

WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 3-R, Scranton, Penna. 
Please send me one of your booklets and 


tell me how I can learn the subject marked 
below ; 


<= Home Dressmaking Millinery 

© Professional Dressmaking Cooking 

Ry iiss cons ip nak Po eusieery 610 dseo or 00 ove 
(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss 
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Rod-shaped bacteria in the prese 
ence of the ova/ yeast plants as 
seen in a solution under the mi- 


croscope 


Why the familiar cake of Yeast Foam is 










Notice how the bacter.a has disap- 


daysilater. The presence and growth 
of the yeast plants have made it im- 
possible for the bacteria to live there. 


now eaten as well as used in bread 
Many “run down” people are benefiting from the 


new use of this common food 
Yeast—a remarkable protective food that prevents 
the growth of disease germs 


O YOU know why people 
generallyare sosusceptible 


to sickness just at this time of 


year? A “run down” condition, 
lowered vitality, lessened bodily 
resistance, due to unhealthful 
living, overwork, worry, fa- 
tigue, exposure, unbalanced 
food, permit attacking disease 
germs to overwhelm the watch- 
ful and protecting white cor- 
puscles of the blood, and the 
other natura! defensive forces 
of the system. 

When the disease germs get 
into the body a struggle follows 
to see which shall overcome 
the other. The cells of our bod- 
ies usually succeed in resisting 
and overcoming the disease 
cells, except in mid-winter 
when so much of human vital- 
ity is directed towards main- 
taining the normal healthful 
temperature of the body, and 
because of the absence of cer- 
tain healthful green foods. 

A vigorous condition of 
health is the best protection 
against contagion, because by 
the right kind of living, by 
keeping! ourselves at a high 
level of physical fitness, the 
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How to take Yeast Foam 
Eat a third, halfor whole cake 
three times a day before meals 

Some prefer toeat it plainand 
washit down witha little water 
or milk. Others take a bite of 
yeast and a bite of cracker, or 
eat it buttered like a cracker. 

Some carry a package around 
with them so a cake can be 
eaten at convenient times. 












NORTHWESTERN YEAST CO., Dept. G3. 
1750 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago, Il. 

Please send free instructive booklet, “Dry Yeast as 

an Aid to Health,” veliing the interesting story of 

the wonderful new use of Yeast Foam. * 











to be effective. 








body produces its own powers 
of destroying disease germs 
and eradicating other poisons 
from the system. 

One of the dramatic discov- 
eries of modern medicine is 
that nature intends the familiar 
yeast cake to serve mankind 
through its peculiar ability to 
repair and upbuild the disease 
destroying powers of the body, 
and restore such conditions of 
the system that nature has a 
chance to apply her own 
remedial forces. 

When you feel “below par” 
and the body is below normal 
in energy and vigor, living par- 
ticles, known as germs, mi- 
crobes, bacteria, always pres- 
ent, reproduce themselves more 
rapidly than ever, but not so 
when the yeast cell is on guard. 
The presenceand growth of the 
marvelous little yeast plant 
makes it impossible for harmful 
bacteria to live in the same 
place, the yeast cells eventually 
outnumbering and destroying 
the pernicious bacteria. 

This is why thousands are 
creating vitality and resisting 
disease by eating Yeast Foam. 


For“run down” condition 


WY 
mw Many people, not sick enough to be in bed but ambition- 
\ \ y peo g 
\ \ less, languid, out of sorts, always tired, irritable, suffer from 
\ a || a‘run-down” condition that racks their whole system with 
7 ie distress without knowing just what causes their incon- 
a gj 


venience or just what to do to obtain lasting relief. 

You may eat bountifully, but still the kind of food you eat 
may be the cause of the trouble. It isn’t the amount of food 
you eat that makes you strong, healthy and fit. It’s the selec- 
tion of the right foods—those that contain vitamine, the 
recently discovered health-giving, disease-resisting element, 
lacking in most of the things we eat. Vitamines are four 
times as abundant in yeast as in any other food, 

Yeast Foam stimulates the whole system and re- 
newed appetite, energy and vigor result. Like any other 
treatment it must be persisted in for four or five weeks 





Magic Yeast — Yeast Foam 
just the same except in name, | Oc 


peared from the same solution three 
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The Body’s Door and 


Windows 


HE mouth has been called the gate- 
way of the body because through it 
must pass all of the food from which 
we derive the materials to replace 
waste tissue, to furnish energy and to help 
in growth. But while the mouth is the en- 
trance place for the food that keeps us 
alive, it also may be the entrance place fon 
disease germs which cause serious illness. 
The nose may be considered the windows 
through which the fresh air enters the body. 
With babies and little children, it is ex- 
tremely important that the mouth and nose 
be kept in fit condition to do their proper 
work and that nothing be allowed to inter- 
fere with their real business of acting as a 
clean, open way through which food and 
fresh air may be taken into the little body 
in a clean, uncontaminated form. 

I often receive letters from mothers in 
which they ask me why their children are 
constantly catching cold or why they have 
a chronic discharge from the nose, with ob- 
struction of breathing at night. The gen- 
eral description is that of a baby who is 
very restless in his sleep. He may snore 
or cry out in terror. His breathing is noisy 
and generally through the mouth. Such 
symptoms are a clear indication that the 
free entrance of air through the nose has 
been prevented in some way. 

Other mothers write, telling me of their 
children’s frequent sore throats or the fact 
that the child has little resistance to con 
tagious disease. Sometimes there are at 
tacks of earache. All of these symptoms 
show that something is wrong with the 
throat or the breathing passages, and usually 
indicate the presence of adenoid growths or 
enlarged or diseased tonsils. 

The nose is the proper organ for breath- 
ing. Before air is received into the lungs 
it should be clean, moist and slightly warm 
The inside of the nostrils, or what are 
called the nasal passages, perform this 
threefold function: first, they warm the 
air; second, they supply moisture to the 
air; and third, the tiny hairs which line the 
nasal passages act as a fine sieve or filter 
and take out of the air practically all of the 
irritating dust 

When air is breathed in through the 
mouth, the dust and the microbes have a 
chance to get directly into the lungs, and, 
in addition, all such air is dry, irritating 
and frequently cold. The air passages of 
the lungs, particularly in little children, 
have not the power to dispose of this im- 
pure air. 


POOR LITTLE MOUTH BREATHER 

Older children, who have breathed 
through their mouths for several years, gen- 
erally have narrow, sunken chests, with 
shoulders protruding forward. The face of 
the child is apt to be pale and there is gen- 
erally a stupid look. Frequently there are 
dark circles under the eyes and general un- 
dernourishment is almost always present. 
Sometimes the child may be thought to be 
mentally backward, and is very susceptible 
to any kind of illness. 

There is almost always impairment of 
the senses of smell, taste and hearing, with 
consequent liability to earache. Colds and 
bronchitis are common. Frequently there are 
enlarged glands in the neck. Such children 


A beautiful, sturdy 
child is the little son 
of the French Consul, 
M. Charles de Ferry de 
Fontnouvelle 


Every Mother— 


Every Baby 


Dr. S. Josephine Baker 


Director, Bureau of Child Hygiene, Department 


of Health, New York City 


usually have a de- 
formed jaw, with 
prominent front 
teeth and a narrow 
arch of the upper 
jaw. 

Mouth breathing 
and obstruction of 
the nasal passages 
in young children 
are almost always 
due to adenoids, and 
with the presence of 
adenoids we usually 
have enlarged or 
diseased tonsils 


ADENOIDS 


An adenoid is a 
mass of soft, spongy 
tissue which is at- 
tached to the 
“pharynx” —the 
space into which the 
nose opens at the 
back. Adenoids are 
much more apt to 
obstruct the breath- 
ing in early child- 
hood than they are 
later. They increase 
in size up to eight 
or ten years of age, 
after which they 
have a tendency to 
shrink of their own accord. The difficulty 
is that before they grow less, they may have 
caused serious damage. 

One of the commonest causes of ade- 
noids is improper ventilation and lack of 
fresh air. Another common cause is the 
use of pacifiers or the habit of thumb- 
sucking. 

The methods of preventing adenoids are 
the provision of plenty of fresh air, proper 
food, attention to the cleanliness of the 
mouth and nose, outdoor sleeping or sleep- 
ing and living in well ventilated and prop- 
erly heated rooms, and, above all, avoid- 
ance of the use of pacifiers or the forma- 
tion of the thumb-sucking habit. 

The tonsils are two masses of tissue, 
situated one on either side of the throat at 
the back of the tongue. If they are enlarged 
at all, they may be seen quite readily, even 
in little children, if a tongue depressor is 
used. In the average child, a small amount 
of tonsillar tissue is normal. Tonsils will 
cause trouble only if they are so large as 
to obstruct the throat, or if they are ragged 
in appearance, showing evidence of having 
small spots on their surface, or irregular in 
outline, with what seems to be deep holes 
occurring in the tonsillar tissue. 

The cause of enlarged tonsils is about 
the same as that for adenoids; in fact, large 
tonsils are almost always associated with 
adenoid growths. 

Older children who have enlarged tonsils 
are apt to have a speech that is thick and 
full. Snoring is common. Anemia and 
malnutrition are marked symptoms. At- 
tacks of tonsilitis and sore throat are com- 
mon. With both adenoids and enlarged 
tonsils, there may be repeated infection of 
the ear, with earache. The germs of diph- 
theria, influenza, scarlet fever and tuber- 
culosis commonly find their entrance to the 
body through diseased tonsils. 

The preventation and treatment of dis- 
eased tonsils are the same as those for ade- 
noid growths. 

If the symptoms occur that have been 
mentioned above, the indications are pretty 
clear that adenoids and enlarged tonsils are 
present and that they should be removed. 
It is rarely necessary to have such an opera- 
tion performed during the first year of life. 
Later, however, it is an operation that is 
commonly done, but it needs a skilled 
surgeon. 

The removal of adenoids and enlarged 
tonsils is not a serious matter, and the re- 
lief after the operation is usually marked. 
The child may have to be taught how to 
breathe through the nose, but training of 
this kind will usually make him breathe 
properly at the end of a few weeks. The 
good results after the removal of adenoids 
and enlarged or diseased tonsils are marked. 
The child gains in weight, becomes mentally 
alert, sleeps quietly, has a good appetite, is 
able to digest and assimilate his food and, 
above all, acquires marked resistance to 
disease. 


Dr. Baker will be glad to help you with 
your problems concerning the health and 
training of your baby. Enclose stamped en- 
velope and address Dr. S. Josephine Baker, 
care of McCall’s Magazine, 236-250 West 
37th Street, New York City. 
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Don’t keep oranges out of 
a child’s reach as you do 
other foods. Place them 
where the little hands can 
get at them anytime of day. 


























The Temptation 


‘To Be Well 


—Keep it Always in the Family’s Way 


Oranges are ever tempting people to They don’t, as some think, cause acidity. 
enjoy good health. Their organic salts and acids are appe- 

Because Nature knows they’re good for _ tizers and digestive aids which increase the 
you she has given oranges a most seductive _ efficiency of a// the other foods you eat. 


color—the color of the sun itself, the greatest ‘ 
of all healthful influences. Form the Habit _ 
Thus oranges themselves urge you to eat It’s the orange-eating abit that brings the 


of them, so that you may be well every day. _Teally beneficial results—not the eating of an 
orange merely now and then. 


What Oranges Do Note the people who are _ invariably 


Oranges make for alkalinity in the blood, _ bright-eyed and alert. You will find that 
a healthful offset to the acidity of fat foods. _ they’re the dazly eaters of good fruit. 


Sunkist 


Uniformly Good Oranges 















The uniformly good oranges are Sunkist. Buy them 

“ fresh daily the year round at any first-class store. They 

>» are picked ripe in California every day throughout the 

k r¢ e Boo k vear and shipped fresh daily by fast freight to every 

By ALICE BRADLEY market in the land. Sunkist are practically seedless, 
juicy, tender, firm and sweet. 


Miss Bradley, principal of Miss Farmer’s They cost no more than ordinary oranges. 
School of Cookery, Boston, an expert house- Las, : 
hold economist, has written a special book : Note our offer of a valuable free book in the panel to 
for us containing more than 200 tested recipes the left. It suggests the use of oranges in scores of at- 
and suggestions for the use of oranges and tractive ways. 
lemons. But above all, keep a bowlful of tempting 

All are accurate and practical. There are oranges always in the family’s way. 
plain home dishes, salads and desserts pre- 
pared in a jiffy, and new ideas for those California Fruit Growers Exchange 






who entertain. ; 

Just send a post card fer a copy. It is . - 

free. Address Dept. 411. of 10,500 Growers =n 
, Dept. 611, Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 






41 Non-Profit Co-operative Organization 
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Welcoming the 


mewcomers 


Patter, patter down the stairway of Life! Every 
hour of the day hundreds of tiny feet join in— 
“toting” their bundles of silk-spun skin and touchy 
nerves into this funny old world. 


Nerves are the most delicate things in baby’s make- 
up and lie just under baby’s skin. A comfortable 
skin is an aid to quiet nerves. And mothers have 
found thatusing Johnson’s Baby Powder keeps baby’s 
skin cool and soft and relieves itching and chafing. 


Johnson’s Baby Powder is made especially for babies. 
It is not an ordinary talcum. The purity of its in- 
gredients and the details of its preparation are 
guarded as a mother guards her baby’s welfare— 
all to the very same end. 

It is a wise thing to sprinkle and pat your baby 
several times a day with Johnson’s Baby Powder. 
It is indeed, “Best for Baby, Best for You.” 


Baby Powder 


Sharing the Johnson & Johnson sense of responsibility to the 





babies of the nation, your druggist is a scientific merchant who 
realizes his duty as a protector of the community’s health. His 
store is headquarters for those things that help to make babies 


healthier and grown folks more comfortable. 


SOW H churn 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N.J., U.S.A. 
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THE WANT ADS MAY BE 


DISCOURAGING, BUT DON’T NEGLECT THEM 


What Work Shall I Choose? 


Ask Letters to the House the Girls Built 


By Mary Gordon Page 


\ X 7 ORK—money-earning work—these 

days it seems that every girl 

wants to know about it. In school 

and out, those considering a 

choice of work, and those confronting an 

immediate necessity, and women in their 

homes who have found that they must earn 

if family needs are to be met, all want to 
know where to find work and how 

Usually the letters of this type show a 
haziness of mind about the demands of the 
work a day world, and give no information 
about qualifications or capabilities that fit 
the writer for any special occupations. This 
last is not accident. More often than not, 
the girl starting out to make her way can- 
not judge of her special qualifications, and 
she has been given no vocational guidance 
Her search for work must be chance- 
directed. She reads the want advertise- 
ments in the newspapers, and is disheart- 
ened to find that most ask for a statement 
of experience and training. 

At the employment agencies she finds 
the same case. This sort of quest usually 
ends in finding some makeshift work, poorly 
paid, because it is something that anyone 
can do, and with no opportunity for ad- 
vancement in personal development, skill 
or money. And when this job comes to an 
end, as it is likely to soon, there is the same 
process over again. And the whole 
working life is a succession of these minor, 
ill-paid jobs, with all that means of money 
worry and cramped lives! This condition 
is the fault of some beginners, but—fault 
or necessity—it is a real misfortune, and 
unless it is remedied is sure to be a tragic 
handicap. 


so 


DEFINITE 

The remedy is training—definite, techni- 
cal training for some special work. What 
that work is will depend somewhat on the 
opportunities at hand; somewhat on natural 
bent and capabilities, and should depend, 
too, on general demand. To the girl who 
has not much time for preparation, a study 
of the want advertisements in the newspa- 
pers, and visits to the employment agencies 
will give an idea of the kinds of work most 
called for, and many reach the conclusion 
that stenography and typewriting form 
their safest venture. This is a wise decision, 
in the judgment of many whose business it 
is to give vocational guidance and secure 
employment for young women. Mrs. Doro- 
thea Brandt, head of the Professional De- 
partment of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association of New York considers this 
training so important as to be practically 
essential to the girl starting on business life; 
she would like to make it a part of every 
education. She finds only minor clerical 
positions open to the girl who has not a 
knowledge of stenography and typewriting. 
3esides securing better positions at the 
start, this training often serves as an enter- 
ing wedge into a business which offers great 
opportunities for advancement, and _ in 
which stenography 
may soon be aban- 


TRAINING 


whose duty it is to give such guidance, this 
will no doubt become much more general, 
and will be a thing of infinite importance, 
saving many failures and disappointments. 
The girl who has not had the advan- 
tage of such guidance in her student years 
must get it for herself as best she may. In 
this, as in most things, there are books that 
will help, and the girl casting about for the 
work she will undertake, might well spend 
hours at the public library reading the 
books that have been written during these 
last few years on the present opportunities 
for women. One recently issued will be 
especially helpful. It is Careers for Women, 
edited by Catherine Filene, Director of the 
Intercollegiate Guidance Association. 


TODAY'S FOOD 

But talk of the long view and prepara 
tion will seem a ghastly kind of humor to 
the girl confronted with the problem of to 
day’s food and tomorrow’s shoes. And 
especially it will seem so to the home wo- 
man who must find money-earning work 
within the limits of her home. 

But though emergency needs must be 
met with emergency measures, training is 
the thing at all costs. The woman in the 
home must find something that she can do 
there-—a thing hard but not impossible to 
accomplish as the many, who have pulled 
their families through periods of stress by 
making and selling cakes and jellies, and 
doing their neighbors’ 4ewing and darning 
can testify. But to earn money for this 
kind of work one must have skill. 

The untrained girl must take whatever 
work she can get, but she must not let go 
her chances for better, more interesting 
work because of that. She should get train- 
ing along the way to be ready for the big- 
ger opportunity. For example, even though 
you have clerical work that does not require 
stenography and typewriting, study them to 
be ready for advancement either in your 
present office, or in your next position. If 
you have found work in a dressmaking shop 
and like it, acquire every bit of skill that 
you can, and, in addition, you might find it 
valuable to take a course in design at some 
art school. With definite art training you 
might find yourself possessed of the equip- 
ment that would lead you into the de- 
signer’s field. 

The point is, wherever you are, manage 
somehow to get the training that will take 
you on. There are many ways open. Busi- 
ness colleges give quick, practical instruc- 
tion, and their evening classes are full of 
young people who are at work during the 
day. Then there are the night schools 
which give vocational training. And the 
girl whose work is in some small place, and 
whe has not the opportunities the night 


schools offer, would do well to take up 
work with some good _ correspondence 
school. They teach a surprising number of 


subjects—advertising, dressmaking, drawing, 
salesmanship, an amazing list that stretches 
through the alpha- 
bet, and all are 








doned for work of 

far more interest. 
Those who give 

vocational guidance t A 





HAT vexing problem is 


money-earning pro- 
fessions. If she does 
the systematic work 
required in these 


also urge what is | worrying you? Is it one courses she is sure 
called the “long .\-* that a wise and sympathetic to advance. 
view"”—that is the * 4 jong-distance friend can help Do not become 


decision as early as 
possible on the work 
one is to do, and the 
bending of all one’s 
education toward it 
Now that many col- 
leges, high schools, 
and even grade 
schools have on 
their staff someone 


you solve? 





Page is at your service. 
her, enclosing a stamped en- 
velope, care of McCall’s Maga- 
zine, 236 West 37th Street, 
New York City. 


content with your 
present place, nor 
discouraged nor in- 
ert. More than its 
being a matter of 
time and strength 
to acquire this 
added training, it is 
a matter of am- 
bition. 


Mary Gordon 
Write 














FAIRY¢ SOAP 


BETTER 


Soap for 
EVERY 











HINK of FAIRY SOAP, if you please, as 
something more than a superior white float- 
ing soap for toilet use. Think of it as a BETTER 
soap for EVERY use—from washing a child’s 
tender skin to laundering delicate fabrics and 
cleaning fine woodwork and other washable 


surfaces that need particular care. 


BETTER because made of ingredients of most 
unusual quality—soothing vegetable oils and 
fats of a higher grade than are regularly used in 
other soaps. 


FAIRY SOAP is the whitest of all floating 
soaps—and it stays whitest. It contains no arti- 
ficial coloring. Its through-and-through purity 
accounts for its supreme whiteness, innate rich- 
ness, excellent cleansing quality and absolute 
safety. Its refreshing fragrance. like its immacu- 


late whiteness, is its own. 


There are two sizes—both oval—one for per- 
sonal use, the larger for bath, laundry and 
general household use. Both sizes fit the hand 
comfortably—there are no rough edges to irri- 
tate or to break down and waste. Each size is 
wrapped in dainty tissue and packed in a handy, 


~ 


protecting carton. 










The White 


Use this thoroughly dependable soap every ig 


lives 


way every day. It offers true economy. GAIRY 


(tHe Kk” FAIRBANK company) 


PURE WHITE FLOATING 


| ©1921, The N. K. F. Co, 


| 


— 





Purity 
in 


SOAP 
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The Proper Care 
of Children’s Hair 


How to keep it 
Beautiful, Healthy 


and Luxuriant 


HE beauty of your child’s hair de- 
pends upon the care you give it. 


Shampooing it properly is always 
the most important thing 


It is the shampooing which brings 
out the real life and lustre, natural 
wave and color, and makes their hair 
soft, fresh and luxuriant 


When your child’s hair is dry, dull 
and heavy, lifeless, stiff and gummy, 
and the strands cling together, and it 
feels harsh and disagreeable to the 
touch, it is because the hair has not 
been shampooed properly 


When the hair has been shampooed 
properly, and is thoroughly clean, it 
will be glossy, smooth and bright, de 
lightfully fresh-looking, soft and silky 


While children’s hair must have fre 
quent and regular washing to keep it 
beautiful, it cannot stand the harsh 
effect of ordinary soaps The free 
alkali in ordinary soaps soon dries 
the scalp, makes the hair brittle and 
ruins it. 


That is why discriminating mothers 
use Mulsified Cocoanut Oil Shampoo 
This clear, pure and entirely, greaseless 
product cannot possibly injure and it 
does not dry the scalp, or make the 
hair brittle, no matter how 
often you use it 


If vou want to see how 
really beautiful you can 
make vour child's hair look, 
just 


Follow This 
Simple Method 


IRST, wet the hair 
and scalp in clear, 


warm water 


Then apply a little Mul 
sified Cocoanut Oil Sham 
poo, rubbing it in thorough 
ly all over the scalp and 
throughout the entire length 
down to the ends of the hair 


I'wo or three teaspoonfuls will make 
an abundance of rich, creamy lather 
This should be rubbed in thoroughly 
and briskly with the finger tips, so as to 
loosen the dandruff and small particles 
of dust and dirt that stick to the scalp. 


When vou have done this, rinse the 
hair and scalp thoroughly, using clear, 
fresh water hen use another appli- 
cation of Mulsified 





Two waters are usually sufficient for 
washing the hair: but sometimes the 
third is necessary You can easily tell, 
for when the hair is perfectly*clean, it 
will be soft and silky in the water 


Rinse The Hair Thoroughly 


HIS is very important. After the 
final washing the hair and scalp 
should be rinsed in at least two changes 








of good warm water and followed with 
a rinsing in cold water. When you 
have rinsed the hair thoroughly, wring 
it as dry as you can; finish by rubbing 
it with a Turkish towel, shaking it and 
flufing it until it is dry. Then give it 
a good brushing 

After a Mulsified Shampoo, you will 
find the hair will dry quickly and even 
ly and have the appearance of being 
thicker and heavier than it is. 


If you want your child to always 
be remembered for its beau 
tiful, well-kept hair, make 
it a rule to set a certain day 
each week for a Mulsified 
Cocoanut Oil Shampoo. This 
regular weekly shampooing 
will keep the scalp soft, and 
the hair fine and _ silky, 
bright, fresh looking and 
fluffy, wavy and easy to 
manage, and it will be 
noticed and admired by 
everyone. 


You can get Miulsified 
Cocoanut Oil Shampoo at 
any drug store or toilet 
goods counter A 4-ounce 
bottle should last tor 
months. 


Teach Your Boy to 
Shampoo His Hair Regularly 


I may be hard to get a boy to 
shampoo his hair regularly, but it’s 


mighty important that he does so. 


His hair and scalp should be kept per- 
fectly clean to insure a healthy, vigorous 
scalp and a fine, thick, heavy head of hair. 


Get your boy in the habit of sham 


pooing his hair regularly once each 
week. A boy's hair being short, it 


will only take a few minutes’ time 
Simply moisten the hair with warm 
water, pour on a little Mulsified and 
rub it vigorously with the tips of the 
Chis will stimulate the scalp, 
make an abundance of rich, creamy 
lather and cleanse the hair thoroughly. 


fingers 


It takes only a few seconds to rinse it 
all out when he is through. 


You will be sur- 
prised how this reg- 
ular weekly sham- 
pooing with Mulsi- 
fied will improve 
the appearance of 
his hair, and vou 
will be teaching 


vour boy a habit he 


g 
& 
=; 


will appreciate in 
after-life, for a 
luxurious head of 
hair is something 
every man feels 
mighty proud of. 
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ur Housekeeping Exchange 


Conducted by 


REMovE OLD VARNISH AND Paint from 
floors with any strong scrubbing powder, a 
stiff brush, and very hot water. I found 
this effective after patent removers had 
failed —F. D. W., Texarkana, Texas. 


\ SpLtenpip Finisn For PINE FLoors: 
Shave one-eighth of a pound of paraffin, 
and pour over it one quart of turpentine 
In a few hours the paraffin will have dis- 
solved; then add one pint of linseed oil. If 
the floors are dingy or badly spotted, add a 
very little oak stain, a drop at a time 
Clean the floors thoroughly, and apply the 
finish with a paint brush. After 48 hours, 
wax with a good paste wax, and polish 
This dressing will not scratch, crackle or 
water-spot—F. D. W., Texarkana, Texas 


MArRED OR ROUGHENED FURNITURE can 
be made to look like new by the following 
treatment: Mix a little powdered pumice 
stone in linseed oil to the consistency of a 
very wet paste Dip a soft cloth in the 
paste and rub down the damaged surface, 
always rubbing with the grain—F. D. W., 
rexarkana, Texas 


To Herp AN INvALID From BeEp into a 
wheel chair, without her having to stand, 
place a piano stool alongside the bed, make 
it the same level as the bed, then have her 
slide onto it. Bring the wheel chair along- 
side the stool, backward. The trip from 
the stool to the chair can be accomplished 
without much effort—C. M., Brooklyn, 
New \ ork. 


Pin StocKinGs, HANDKERCHIEFS AND 
OTHER SMALL ArTICLEs together with a 
safety-pin and throw over the clothes-line. 
This method saves time and clothes-pins.— 
Mrs. R. M., Muscatine, lowa. 


Tue Frincer Tres or New Kip GLoves 
will not wear through if you place a half 
inch piece of court plaster on the inside of 
each tip. Split places can also be mended 
with court plaster—Miss J. C., Los An- 
geles, California 


Wuite Crere Paper For Your DRESSER 
ScarF in the summer cottage will save 
laundry work and keep clean much longer 
than linen. Cut paper the desired width 
and length. You will be surprised how well 
it looks —K. T., Jackson Springs, North 
Carolina 


Ir THE CREAM Is Too THIN to whip up 
quickly, add a tablespoonful of cocoa to 
each cupful of cream. The mixture soon 
thickens, and, with the addition of sugar, 
makes a good cake filling or pudding sauce. 

Mrs. W. W., Flagstaff, Arizona 


A Piece oF Court PLaster placed in the 
crotch between the index finger and the 
thumb when pruning rose-bushes, shrub 
bery, etc., or cutting heavy material, will 
prevent a blister or corn from friction of 
the scissors’ handles—Mrs. C. E. C., Long 
Branch, Mississippi. 


INSTEAD OF GRATING the rind for lemon 
pies, throw the whole rind into the filling 
for a few minutes before putting in the 
thickening. When ready to thicken, take 
out the rind and proceed as usual. The 
juice is all used and 
the flavor is fine — 


Helen Hopkins 


Mix Fine FLowerR AND VEGETABLE 
SEEDs with fine dry dirt, before sowing, and 
sow sparingly. The plants will need very 
little thinning and will flourish better — 
Mrs. H. G. M., West Point, Iowa. 


To Give Lire ANp Beauty To LINo- 
LEUM go over it about once a month with 
the cooked starch left from the week’s 
washing. It answers the same purpose as 
varnishing —Mrs. A. J. D., Camden, New 
Jersey. 


To Cook Carrots WITHOUT THE ScRAP- 
ING which stains the hands, wash them well 
and cook from five to ten minutes. Drain 
and drop in cold water. Remove the skins 
and finish cooking as usual—Miss O. M. 
Y., Decatur, Illinois 


Wuen Your TuHreap Wraps AROUND 
THE Macuine and breaks, cut a piece of 
cloth larger than the spool and put on the 
post under the spool. This keeps the spool 
from spinning when drawn by the tension 
and does away with the tangles—Mrs. M. 
B. T., Alta, Canada. 


HAIRBRUSHES CAN BE CLEANED without 
wetting them, if corn-meal is rubbed 
through the bristles for a few minutes. Re- 
peat, if mecessary, and shake the brush 
thoroughly before using—Miss R. G., 
Headland, Alabama. 


Your Irons Witt Keep Hot much 
longer if you set them on the soapstone 
radiator of the fireless-cooker instead of the 
ordinary stand.—Mrs. L. B., Sigel, Illinois. 


Ir Ham Is Soakep for an hour in part 
milk and part water, it will fry a nicer 
brown and also be more tender than if 
parboiled—Miss M. C. D., Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 


A SMALL VELVET Pap loosely filled with 
sawdust, makes a fine brush for plush and 
velvet hats. It also takes lint off woolen 
clothes—Mrs. W. C. B., Dalton, Georgia. 


To Sweep UNper A HEAvy Bureau or 
sideboard, remove the bottom drawer and 
sweep the floor underneath, after brushing 
off the drawer space well—Mrs. C. K. S., 
Bellport, New York 


A GrippLe GreaseEr that is better than 
a brush is made of flannel, folded several 
times and fitted into a clothes-pin. Trim, 
allowing one-half inch on all sides —Mrs. 
J. J. B., Schenectady, New York. 


A Parr oF Russer SANDALS can be 
made from old rubbers by cutting off the 
heels of the rubbers with a sharp pair of 
scissors, leaving a strip of the rubber some- 
what wider than the ankle strap on san- 
dals—M. C., New York City. 


Mitpewep Kip Gtoves should be hung 
in a wooden box in which is placed a saucer 
containing a tablespoonful of ammonia. 
Close the box and, overnight, the fumes 
will drive away the spots on the gloves.— 
Mrs. P. S. M., Lovelocks, Nevada 


CLEAN STAINED FINGERNAILS with a 
paste made from oatmeal and water. Place 


and after a few 





Mrs. H. L. O., 
Woodson, Illinois. 


E want your best original sugges- 

tions for saving time, money and 
Line A Hanp-Bac, i strength in housework of all kinds. 
We will pay one dollar for each avail- 
able contribution. Unaccepted manu- 
scripts will be returned if an addressed, by being dipped 


WHEN Yot | 


make the lining | 
half an inch shorter iI 
than the outside 
The weight will 
rest on the lining, | 


stamped envelope is enclosed. wate 
Address : Housekeeping Exchange, and then left in 


minutes wash it 
out—P. H., La 
Plata, Missouri. 


this under the nails, 


APPLEs can be re- 


| WITHERED RIPE 
| stored to firmness 


| in lukewarm water 


and the bag will | McCall’s Magazine, 236-250 West cold water for a 
last much longer 37th Street, New York City. while—Mrs._ T. 
Mrs.C.M.R,Ma- | | M.B, Cooper, 





— —————_— } Texas. 
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Facial Vices 
Avoiding the Little Habits that Bring Ugly Wrinkles 


By Louise Rice 


NE of my best chums has a lovely 
face, but for three deep vertical 


lines in her pretty forehead. She 

need not have them there. Thou 
sands of times since we have known each 
other, I have implored her: “Oh, honey, do 
take down your eye- 
brows!” She promptly 
takes them down, but 
the next moment, as 
she flings you one of 
her arch and smiling 
glances—up go the eye- 


brows, clear into the 
curls that hang over 
them. She is uncon 


scious of the action. It 
is now an habitual vice 
of her face. 

People who _ have 
traveled in Japan have 
remarked the youthful- 
ness of the old women’s 
faces, unmarred by 
little more than the 
faint suggestion of 
downward sagging mus- 
cles. This is due to the 
freedom of the Japan- 
ese from facial vices 
The women, at least, 
are taught from earliest 
infancy not to frown, 
not to squint, not to 
“make faces.” And al- 
though of a race which 
ages sooner than we, its 
women appear to out- 
do us in this, because 
they do not allow them- 
selves actually to make 
wrinkles, as we do 

Observe, your inti- 
mates and you will find 
that nearly all of them 
have some trick which 
has implanted on their 
faces, pretty, handsome, 





sweet, dignified—what- 
ever their style of 
beauty —some_ wholly 


unnecessary blemish 
They half shut one eye, 
or twist the lips, or 
raise the eyebrows, or 
draw back the lips 
harshly, or otherwise 
write upon the living 
parchment of their 


| 
| 


ie) 








I know one very pretty woman who has 
a curious habit of wrinkling up her nose 
when she laughs. The change which this 
effects is startling and unpleasant. It gives 
her ‘the expression of an ugly, sardonic 
comedy mask. In fact, even when her face 
is in repose, there is a 
faint shadow, as it 
were, of this expression 
lying across it, which is 
caused by the little, all 
but invisible wrinkles 
which are beginning to 
appear at each side of 
her nose. 

A very dignified 
member of a well- 
known woman's club 
who is an entertaining 
and unusual speaker, 
has succeeded in de 
nuding her face of 
womanly charm by 
her trick of pushing 
out her lower lip and 
bending her head, so 
that her chin looks like 
three fat ones, instead 
of a respectably firm 
one, as it is. The con- 
sequence of this habitu- 
al gesture of her face 
is that her lower lip is 
now always pushed out 
a little and her chin, 
never properly held, is 
beginning to take to 
itself the other chins, in 
reality. 

Those with even less 
self-control than others 
pick at the lips, pull at 
the lobes of the ears, 
twitch the nostrils and 
draw down all one side 
of the face. 


ANY a woman 
rests her head 
on her hand in 
some position which 
either pulls her face 
askew in a grotesque 
way or at least hides 
her best feature. 
Mouth breathing, 
aside from its injuri- 
ous effect on the health, 
is apt to cause an un- 


countenances the fatal rates ee attractive expression. 
record acd ng Thé unclosed lips give 
I do not mean that DO YOU PULL YOUR FACE a dull, hangdog effect 
all wrinkles are ugly. ASKEW IN SOME UGLY LITTLE to the whole face. 
There are certain little WAY? LOOK OUT—YOU ARE Sometimes the upper 
lines in many older DIGGING WRINKLES lip is turned back as 
people’s faces, etched though in a sneer. 


there by the years, which are the noble rec- 
ord of their lives. One would not change 
them for a wax-doll smoothness. It is the 
unnecessary wrinkles, coming from little 
muscular habits, to which I am objecting 


ERTAIN well defined tricks produce 

well defined results. Raising the eye- 

brows continually is, perhaps, the 
most common of all. These wrinkles in the 
forehead, once firmly established, are al- 
most impossible to rub away. Men are espe- 
cially liable to this trick. Some people raise 
one eyebrow, only, when speaking. In a 
young and saucy face this is very fetching, 
but about ten years of it will give a nasty, 
crisscross wrinkle on that side of the fore- 
head, which is most unbecoming. 

Biting the lips coarsens them and spoils 
their contour, yet this is almost a universal 
habit with women. Some nervous women 
have a habit of catching a corner of the 
lower lip in the teeth and slightly biting it. 
This will disfigure the mouth and will bring 
a long, unhappy-looking line at that corner, 
coming down to the mouth from the corner 
of the nose. 

It will be easier to keep from biting the 
lips if one never allows them to become 
chapped. Put a soothing cream on them 
at night, and in winter keep a white lip 
stick always in your handbag and use it 
before going outdoors. 

the mouth down while 


RAWING 
meditating will end in setting the 


feature in that uncompromising and 
unpleasing position. Many an old woman 
who looks so stern that children fly from 
her is as gentle as a lamb. She looks that 
way because she allowed herself, earlier in 
life, to fall into a bad muscular habit. 
Squinting when looking at anything is 
common to a great many people, and is 
mainly responsible for the tiny little 
wrinkles which come around the eyes and 
give women a tired and faded look. It 
may come from some defect in vision, in 
which case one should have the eyes tested. 


It is a great mistake for Women continu- 
ally to move the features, in the effort to 
be vivacious and interesting. It is the 
sparkle in the eye and the mellow voice, 
the fluent tongue, the clever mind, which 
give charm. The calm, well-poised face will 
act as a mirror to the emotions, if allowed 
to do so, by remaining untroubled by little 
false excitations of the nervous system. 

It need not make anyone self-conscious 
to try to correct vices of the face. Let the 
effort be to carry the head well, with the 
chin held just a bit high, and the eyes calm 
and steady. See that the mouth preserves 
the curves of being just about to smile. A 
little persistence in this will give to any 
face a sweet and friendly expression; but 
it is also a preventive of that deadly 
dragged-down look which begins to attack 
the middle-aged face, unless some such pre- 
caution is taken. 

Try to look the world in the face with 
level, interested but not uneasy eyes. Ob- 
serve tiny tricks, such as making a muscle 
in the cheek twitch, as jerking a muscle in 
the neck when talking, as wrinkling the 
forehead or otherwise distorting the counte- 
nance. 


F there are wrinkles and sagging muscles, 

the steady, continued application of cold 

cream and astringent lotions will correct 
them, but those remedies are powerless so 
long as the tricks of the face which pro 
duced them are allowed to persist. With a 
hand mirror in a strong light, study your 
face. Find out just where the wrinkles are 
and what causes them. 

Sarah Bernhardt, for all her tempestuous 
life and her incessant expression of the most 
intense emotion, has today a face which 
many a woman of half her age might envy, 
and years ago she told an inquiring news- 
paper reporter, who was none other than 
myself, that the moment she was off the 
stage, she “let her face rest.” I can give 
testimony to that. During the whole inter- 
view, which was quite a long one, I could 
not detect her in a single facial vice. 















Swift & Company — 
Year Book 1921 











This book will help you 
at home—let us send 
you a copy, please 


How much do you know about 
the meat that your dealer deliv- 
ers to your door? How much 
would you like to know about it ? 


Do you know, for instance - 
Why bacon and ham cost more than pork ? 
Why some cuts of meat cost more than others ? 
What makes the price of meats ? 
How much Swift & Company make on your meat ? 
How much it costs to get it from the farm to the table ? 
How it happens that you can always get cuts you want ? 
How it gets to you? 
What happens to it on the way? 
How we handle eggs, butter, cheese, poultry ? 
Why we handle them ? 
What this means to the housewife in 
(1) better produce, (2) cheaper prices ? 
How “fresh” our fresh eggs are ? 
Why eggs stored in April are better in December than eggs 
laid and stored in July ? 
What frozen meat is ? 
What “cold storage” is ? 
What it means to the family purse ? 
That 13,000 of the 40,000 shareholders of Swift & Company 
are women ? 
That 20,000 are employes ? 
These are only a few of the facts, interesting and impor- 
tant, which the Swift & Company Year Book tells you 


about the intimate side of a vast human service and 
| business activity which benefits your living conditions. 


Let us send it to you. 


Address Swift & Company 
4225 Packers Avenue, Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. | 
| 


| 
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Swift & Company, U.S.A. 
Founded 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 40,000 shareholders 


























Morning—Night 
The finest dish is a Bubble Grain 


Puffed Grains hold supreme place among cereal 
dainties—as food delights and as scientific foods. 

None can imagine cereals more enticing. Here are 
airy, toasted bubbles—grains flimsy and flavory, puffed 
to eight times normal size. As fragile as snowflakes— 
as delicious as toasted nuts. 

Millions of children revel in them, morning, noon 
and night. Sometimes with cream and sugar, some- 
times with melted butter, sometimes in a fruit dish, 
sometimes in bowls of milk. 


Prof. Anderson’s ideal foods 


But Puffed Grains are not mere delights. A scientist 
invented them for hygienic reasons. 

One is whole wheat with every food cell blasted, so 
digestion is easy and complete. One is whole rice. 
One is hominy bits—sweet inner corn—toasted and 
exploded. 

The grains are sealed in guns. An hour of fearful 
heat is then applied. Then the guns are shot, the 
steam explodes—every food cell is broken. 

Thus Puffed Wheat yields whole-wheat nutrition. 
All elements are utilized. 





Ordinary cooking at its 
best leaves most food cells unbroken. 

Mothers who ponder these facts are more and more 
serving grain foods in this ideal form. 





7 
Puffed Wheat 
Puffed Rice 
Nutty, fluffy pancakes 


Now ground Puffed Rice ts Puffed Corn 


blended in a perfect pancake mix 





ture. It makes the pancakes 


fluffy and gives a nut-like taste Also Puffed Rice 


These pancakes are the finest Pancake Flour 
ever served. Ask for Puffed Rice 


Pancake Flour 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 








self-raising. 
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The White Flower of a 


Blameless Life 


[Continued from page 3] 


seemed conscious of our presence. I ob- 
served Madame Curvellier watching him 
closely, but her face gave no impression of 
doubt or suspicion. 

One day I decided on a very bold step. 
I went and visited Pauline. I asked her for 
a few moments’ discussion of an important 
matter, alone. She looked a little appre- 
hensive, but she walked out into the road 
with me. When we were out of sight of 
the inn, I said: “My dear girl, I want to 
be quite frank with you. Monsieur Cur- 
vellier is an old friend of mine. It is not 
for me to criticize the actions of either him 
or you. I only want to implore you for 
both your sakes to be circumspect. Do you 
not think that the time has come when this 
friendship might end without dishonor or 
scandal ?” 

She turned her languorous eyes to mine, 
and her bosom heaved. Then she said in a 
breathless whisper: “I love him.” 

My worst suspicions were now con- 
firmed. There was nothing left but to 
tackle Monsieur Curvellier himself. I let 
the weeks drift by, hoping against hope 
that the affair would end. 

At last, one evening, I could stand it no 
longer. The girl had been there again. It was 
late in the evening. Hardly had she disap- 
peared before I burst into his room 

“Pierre,” I exclaimed, “I implore you, 
let this thing cease.” 

He gave me a quick, pleading look; 
then suddenly he sat down and buried his 
face in his hands. His voice came hoarsely, 
“T love her! I love her!” 

This was quite appalling—a midsummer 
madness. Where was that strength of char- 
acter which had made his name a byword 
for honor and integrity in the town? I 
muttered helplessly: “I cannot believe it, 
Pierre. I cannot believe it.” 

He stood and paced the room, throwing 
at me glances of mingled anger and contri 
tion. I pleaded with him once more, but 
he suddenly turned on me and said: “I beg 
you, leave me to think this out alone.” 

The next day he wrote me a curt note. 
He thanked me for my kindness in having 
lent him the laboratory for so long, but he 
did not feel that he could abuse my hospi- 
tality any longer. He was taking a room 
to work in the Café au Colonne de Bronze! 

I could not leave him like this. I could 
not let the matter drift. I called on 
Madame Curvellier. She still did not, ap- 
parently, suspect anything. She was quite 
calm and placid. She invited me to din 
ner the following night, and I accepted 
Monsieur Curvellier was a little late. He 
apologized for his lateness, and joked and 
talked as brilliantly as usual. 

It was a complete revelation to me. I 
could hardly speak, but I watched and 
listened. I saw my friends in a new light. 
The high brow of Monsieur Curvellier, the 
intellectual cast of countenance, the bril- 
liant eyes, the superb manner: I could find 
nothing lacking. Where, I again asked my- 
self, where was the strength of character 
which had raised him to where he was? 
My eye involuntarily turned in the direction 
of the calm woman, but she possessed some- 
thing which Monsieur Curvellier lacked. 
She knew it, and he did not know it. Is 
it possible that if the true story of great 
men were ever written, some such disclos- 
ure would be unavoidable ? 

I cannot tell you how I suffered during 
the ensuing month. I knew that the 
wretched business was still going on, and I 
could do nothing to stop it. The affair 
reached its climax on the last day of Sep- 
tember 

On the twenty-third of the month Pau- 
line suddenly left St. Cyr-en-Bois, and my 
spirits rose accordingly. I could not dis- 
cover where she had gone. 

Nevertheless I persisted in my cam- 
paign of watchfulness. Every evening I 
called at the Benzards’ and took a glass of 
groseille or vermouth. 

One evening I was alone in the café 
Monsieur Bonzard was out in the yard at 
the back, chopping wood; Madame Bon- 
zard was not to be seen. The postman 
came and dumped a few letters down on 
the bar, and singing out “Post!” he went 
away. A sudden uncontrollable temptation 
came over me. I tiptoed to the bar and 
glanced at the letters. One was addressed 
to Monsieur Curvellier and was in Pauline’s 


handwriting. Almost without thinking, I 
slipped the letter into my pocket. I re- 
mained on a decent length of time, and then 
hurried home. 

I went into the deserted laboratory and 
boiled a kettle of water. I opened the letter 
quite easily. It was written from an ad- 
dress at Dinan, and ran as follows: 

Everything is arranged. I shall expect 
you here on the thirtieth. Till then, all my 
love. Your own P. 

I could hardly get my breath. I de- 
cided that there was no point in my de- 
stroying the letter. I could not intercept all 
their correspondence, but I meant to have 
one more desperate interview with Mon- 
sieur Curveliier. I resealed the letter and 
put it back in the post. 

On the evening of the twenty-eighth I 
again dined with the Curvelliers. There 
was still no sign of impending disruption. 
Madame Curvellier informed me that her 
husband was going to Paris on the thirtieth, 
and would be away three weeks 

On the evening of the twenty-ninth, I 
had one of the most trying experiences of 
my life. I tracked Monsieur Curvellier to 
the room at the Colonne de Bronze. I went 
straight in and seized him by the shoulder 

“Pierre,” I said, “I know your plans. 
Tomorrow you mean to join that girl.” 

For a moment he appeared startled, then 
his face changed. It bore an expression I 
had never seen on it before. It was weak, 
and desperate, and angry. “What the devil 
business is it of yours?” he cried. 

“My dear old friend,” I said, “I am 
thinking of you, and of Madame your wife, 
and of your son and daughter, and your 
good name.” 

He threw up his arms and snapped: 
“Oh, you! you can’t understand. 
Leave me, for Heaven's sake!” 

“Pierre,” I answered, as calmly as I 
could, “I have known you now for fifteen 
years. I had hoped to continue our friend- 
ship to the end of our days. But even that 
I would sacrifice for the sake of your wife 
Permit me to picture to you. She is now a 
middle-aged woman. She has been loyal 
and true to you. She loves you as no 
woman has ever loved a man before. She 
will sit there alone, her hair turning white, 
her children scattered, her heart broken. 
And all this for a mad infatuation for a 
worthless chit!” 

“I will not allow you to speak of Ma- 
demoiselle Bonzard in that way. Get out 
of this room!” 

“But I will speak, and you know I speak 
the truth. You, who are spoken of as the 
Wise Man of St. Cyr, with this mighty 
work on philosophy to come from your 
hands! How will France be able to recon- 
cile the work with the man?” 

Fury seemed to seize my friend. He 
dashed across the room and picked up a 
whole armful of the manuscript and, rush- 
ing to the stove, he tried to squeeze the 
lot in. 

“Philosophy!” he cried. “Don’t talk t 
me of philosophy. There is no such thing. 
We are all fools.” 

I screamed when I saw what he was 
doing, and dashed forward and gripped his 
arm. We struggled by the stove. The 
burning leaves were fluttering about the 
room, and I was seizing what 1 could and 
stamping out the fire. Monsieur Curvellier 
uttered a low hysterical laugh and left me 
to do the best I could. The second volume 
was completely destroyed and half the 
third. The Wise Man of St. Cyr-en-Bois 
was on his way to the littie flame in Dinan. 

On the evening of the thirtieth I was 
in a perfect fever. My mind was constantly 
occupied with the vision of that poor wo- 
man sitting by her lonely fireside, inno- 
cently dreaming of that perfect man who 
had betrayed her. At half-past eight I 
walked into the town and visited her. 

She was sitting alone in her little salon. 

“Good evening, Monsieur Barzac,” she 
said. “It is kind of you to come to see me.” 

Her voice was steady, but her face 
looked strained and wistful. We exchanged 
banalities and kept watching each other. 
After a time I gradually experienced one of 
those curious telepathic communications to 
which we are all subject. I knew that she 
knew. And she knew that I knew. We 
hovered round the brink of the dismal sub- 
ject, and then—I must have been very un- 


[Continued on page 25] 
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(An Antiseptic Liquid) 





For Excessive Armpit Perspiration 
Keeps the Underarms 
Sweet and Dry 
Our Testing Sample Will Convince You 
HR UMILIATION, self-conscious- | 
J ness and ruined gowns are the | 


H 
| inevitable results of excessive arm- | i 
| 

| 





pit perspiration, And yet how un- 
necessary this suffering and expense 
—how simple the means of avoiding 
the worry—how easy to be assured | | 
of “personal daintiness” the greatest | | 
of all womanly charms. 


| 
| 
Permit NONSPI to be your friend |} 
in need, use it—about TWICE a week—and I i 
| | normally dry, absolutely odorless underarms {4} 
| | will be the result. Relief will come so surely | 
it and so quickly that (as one woman expressed | 4] 
1} | her happiness) you will “blessthe inspiration | 
j that conceived it.” | 

1 
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NONSPI—a pure Antiseptic Liquid, un- | 

scented and free from artificial coloring mat- | | 
ter—is more than a mere deodorant, it is |) 
ALSO a remedy for the Excessive Armpit | i 
Perspiration itself—one trial and you, like a { 
million other users, never again will be with- [|] 
out a bottle on your bath-room shelf. 


| 
Our Testing Sample Will | 
| 
| 


Convince You 


S| Never Raised in Price—Never Lowered in 
Quality, now as always. 50c (several months 
supply) of toilet and drug dealers or by mail 
Z, direct. Or, send 4c for TESTING SAMPLE 

and what medical authorities say about the 
harmfulness of Excessive Armpit Perspiration. 











The NONSPI COMPANY 


2630 Walnut Street 
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| Women of Refinement 
who wish to remove superfluous hair 
permanently in their own boudoirs 
with no risk of failure—will find 
THE MAHLER ELECTRICAL 
APPARATUS DE LUXE 
a valuable and attractive addition 
to their dressing-tables. Get it from 
your dealer or send 3 stamps to 
D. J. MAHLER CO., Bldg. 54 Providence, R. I. 
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— bleeding gums | 
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RE your gums 
tender? Do 
they bleed 

when brushed? If 
: so—watch out for 
A Pyorrhea. 

This disease of the 
{ gums, which afflicts four 
out of five people over 
forty, not only destroys 
mathe teeth, but often 
mm wrecks the health 

In Pyorrhea the gums 
become spongy, then 
recede; the teeth de 
cay, loosen and fall 
out—or must be ex 
tracted to rid the system 
of the infecting Pyor- 
rhea germs which 
breed in pockets about 
them. hese germs 
lower the body’s vital- 
ity and cause many 
diseases. 

You can keep Pyor 
rhea away. Visit your 
dentist often for tooth 
and gum inspection, 
and use Forhan’s For 
the Gums. 


Forhan’s For the 
ums prevents Pyor- 
rhea—or checks its 
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SPECIALIST progress—if used in 
e~ time and used con- 
DISEASES OF sistently. Ordinary 


denufrices cannot do 
this. Forhan’s keeps 
the gums firm and 
healthy — the teeth 
white and clean 
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Start using it to- 
day. If your gums 
have receded, use 
Forhan’s according 
to directions, and 
consult a dentist im 
mediately for spe 
cial treatment. 

35¢ and 60c tubes 
inU.S.andCanada 

Formulas of 
RB. J. Forhan, D.D.S 
FORHAN CoO. 
New York 


Forhan’s, Ltd. 
Montreal 
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strung—I gave an involuntary sob, and 
buried my face in my hands. 

She arose and touched me gently on the 
shoulder. 

“T know, I know,” she said, for all the 
world as though I was the one to be com- 
miserated with 

I pressed her hand and said: 

“What can we do? What can we do?” 

“There is nothing to be done.” 

Then this remarkable woman sat down 
and took up some knitting. 

“Monsieur Barzac,” she said, “you must 
not distress yourself. He will come back.” 

“How do you know?” 

“He always does!” 

I stared at her, as though I could not 
believes my senses. 

In her gentle voice she continued: “I 
could almost tell you to the day when he 
will come back.” 

“When ?” 

“When he changes his socks.” 

“Good God!” I thought, “the shock has 
turned her brain.” 

She looked at me understandingly, and 
a pathetic smile played around her mouth. 

“Monsieur Barzac,” she said, “you have 
been so good a friend to us, so loyal to my 
husband, I do not feel any compunction in 
telling you a little episode in our past life.” 

I nodded anxiously and waited for her 
to continue. 

“We spent our honeymoon in the Ar- 
dennes. It was spring and the woods were 
carpeted with hyachinths and bluebells. We 
had very little luggage. We were right 
away from the world. On the third day, 
when Monsieur Curvellier went to change 
his socks he found that only one pair of 
socks had been packed, and that was an 
odd pair—one brown and the other black- 
and-white. We have laughed over it all our 
lives. For all that week, the most gloriously 
happy week of our lives, he went about in 
one brown and one black-and-white sock. 
So absurd! : oh, so absurd!” 

Madame Curvellier buried her face in 
her hands and laughed weakly. 

“But, pray, Madame Curvellier, how 
do you think this little incident will affect 
your husband’s return in this case?” 

She dabbed her eyes and looked up. 

“T packed his bag the other day. I 
knew quite well where he was going, be- 
lieve me. Only when Monsieur 
Curvellier goes to change his socks, he will 
find only one pair, and that an odd one— 
one brown and one black-and-white. And 
then, Monsieur Barzac, he will come back.” 

I sat there stupefied. At last I haltingly 
remarked: 

“Is it possible? Should I be taking too 
great an advantage of your confidence, if I 


ask. There have been you say 
. . Other episodes?” 
Madame Curvellier looked at me 
squarely. Her proud face did not flinch. 


“Monsieur Barzac,” she said, “experi- 
ence has taught me that life is neither all 
joy nor all sorrow; neither all purity nor all 
vice; but a commingling of these things. 
And through them al! we grope our way to 
God. . My husband is a genius.” 

Five days later Monsieur Curvellier re- 
turned from “Paris.” The following day 
he called upon me at the library. He held 
out both hands to me. 

“Ah, old friend,” he said, “you were go- 
ing to get me that volume of Descartes.” 

As he went down the library steps, I 
watched his firm elastic tread, the poise of 
his saintly head, the winning smile he 
turned upon the old beggar as he handed 
him a franc. 


Kyrie eleison. 

Christe eleison. 

Kyrie eleison. 

Is it all a dream? The solemn chant- 
ing, the pomp and ceremony, the utter 
stillness, the catafalque piled with all the 
symbols of honor and respect? Is it all a 
dream? The ice-cold voice of Abbé Fou- 
lard, with its stern note of reality: 

Libera me, Domine, de morte aeterna, in 
die illa tremenda: 

Quando caeli movendi sunt et terra: Dum 
veneris judicare saeculum per ignem. 


“In that tremendous day!” In the end 


we are all humble. However great and 
honorable we may be, we crave for mercy. 

She comes forward, apart from the rest, 
her pale face perfectly controlled, this 
woman whom I have loved in secret for 
thirty years or more. With an inaudible 
murmur, she drops upon the grave a small 
bunch of pure white flowers. 
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Ler Your SKIN 
Possess THE 
Grow oF NATURAL BEAUTY 









Don’t spend tedious hours in kneading and rubbing 
the skin with lotions which at best can only pro- 
duce artificial beauty. Give to Resinol Soap the re- 
sponsibility of building a fresh natural complexion. 


This wholesome soap combines in its soft, agree- 
able lather, all the properties you need for 
overcoming blotches, redness, roughness, exces- 
sive oiliness and other complexion defects. 
It is one of nature’s aids to a more perfect skin. 


But perhaps your skin is unblemished. Then 
let Resinol Soap help to preserve that natural 
The 
daily use of this pure, delightful soap keeps the 
skin so clean it can hardly help being beautiful. 
Try it for your toilet and bath and note that 
freshened feeling which is the indication of re- 
turning skin health. Sold by all druggists and 
toilet goods dealers. 

RESINOL SHAVING STICK contains the 

same pure ingredients and is very popular with 


beauty which is every woman’s charm. 


men who like the way it soothes the face. 


Resinol products, trial size, sent on request. 


Dept. 9-A. RESINOL, Baltimore, Md. 
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Blackheads 


are a confession 


LACKHEADS are a confession that you are using the 
wrong method of cleansing for your type of skin. Try 
the following treatment and see how easily you can 

keep your skin free from this disfiguring trouble. 


Apply hot cloths to the face until the skin is reddened. Then 
with a rough washcloth work up a heavy lather of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap and rub it into the pores thoroughly, always with an 
upward and outward motion. Rinse with clear, hot water, then 
with cold the colder the better 
thirty seconds with 


If possible, rub your face for 
a piece of ice. Dry carefully To remove 
the blackheads already formed, substitute a flesh brush for the 
washcloth in the treatment above Chen protect the fingers with 
a handkerchief and press out the blackheads 


Make this treatment a daily habit, and it will give you the 
clear, attractive skin that the steady use of Woodbury’s brings. 


You will find treatments for all the commoner troubles 
of the skin in the booklet wrapped around every cake of 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap. Get a cake today and begin to- 
night the treatment your skin needs. A 25c cake is sufficient 
for a month or six weeks of any Woodbury facial por age 
and for general use for that time. Woodbury’s is on sale : 
drug stores and toilet goods counters throughout the United 
States and Canada. 


‘‘Your treatment for one week’’ 


A beautiful little set of the Woodbury skin preparations 
sent to you for 25 cents. 


Send 25c for this dainty miniature set of Woodbury’s 
skin preparations, containing your complete Woodbury treat- 
ment for one week. 

In it you will find the treatment booklet, ““A Skin You 
Love to Touch,” telling you the special treatment your skin 
needs; a trial size cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap—enough 
for seven nights of any treatment; a sample tube of the new 
Woodbury Facial Cream; and samples of Woodbury’s Cold 
Cream and Facial Powder 
Write today forthisspecial outfit. r 
Address The Andrew Jergens 
0., 1504 Spring Grove Avenue, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. If you live 
in Canada, address The Andrew 
Jergens Co., Limited, 1504 Sher- 
brooke Street, Perth, Ontario. 
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Uncle Sam’s 


Correspondence Course 


The McCall Washington Bureau, 4035 New 
Hampshire Avenue, Washington, D. C., will be 
pleased to obtain for you, as long as the free 
edition lasts, copies of some of the booklets de- 
scribed below; the others may be obtained as 
directed. When writing to our Washington Bu- 
reau, always enclose a two-cent stamp with your 
request for booklets or information, to cover part 
of the Bureau’s expenses. 


What To Do in Accidents 


N case of accident or sudden grave ill- 

ness it is important to be equipped with 
knowledge of what to do in the emergency 
The United States Public Health Service 
has issued a useful booklet called “What to 
do in Accidents.” Our Washington Bureau 
will gladly obtain a copy for you on request. 


Prenatal Care 


HIS booklet, which is addressed to the 

average mother, was written by a 
mother of several children after thorough 
research and consultation with well-known 
obstetricians. It contains much vital knowl 
edge which every expectant mother should 
have. Get a copy through our Washington 
Bureau. It is sent sealed 


Infant Care 


HIS booklet, issued by the Children’s 

Bureau, deals with birth registration, 
living conditions, the nursery, clothing, out 
door life, care of the baby, amount, kind 
and regularity of food, sleep, habits and 
training. A copy may be obtained through 
our Washington Bureau 


City Gardening 


HE problems that confront the city gar- 

dener are vastly greater than those of 
the farmer, who is free to select the choice 
plot of ground upon the farm for his vege 
table garden. In the city-lot or back-yard 
garden the available land is often shaded a 
part of the day, and the soil frequently 
consists of hard clay or is covered with cin 
ders or gravel. The Bureau of Plant In 
dustry has prepared this booklet with city 
conditions in mind. It may be obtained by 
asking for F. B. 1044, addressing the Di- 
vision of Publications, Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C 


Farm Gardening in the North 


HALF-ACRE garden, if well planned 

and cared for, will produce far more 
vegetables than the average family can 
consume during the maturing period of the 
crops. The home garden is both an econo- 
my and a delight. This booklet contains 
specific directions for the planting, care and 
cultivation of the various vegetables. Secure 
a copy by asking for F. B. 937, addressing 
the Division of Publications, Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C 


Gardening in the South 


N most sections of the South, though 

vegetables can be grown in nearly every 
month of the year, the home garden is 
neglected. In regions where cotton is the 
principal crop a well-kept garden is the ex- 
ception, and even in localities where com- 
mercial vegetable production is the main 
industry, there is a scarcity of fresh vege- 
tables during a large part of the year. Get 
a copy of this booklet by asking for F. B. 
934, addressing the Division of Publications, 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., and have a home garden this year. 


Peanut Growing 


[IS the Southern states, especially in those 

regions infested by the cotton boll 
weevil, peanut growing is becoming an im- 
portant industry. Peanuts are in increas- 
ing demand for oil manufacture and for 
other peanut products; they are therefore 
a profitable crop. A copy of this booklet 
may be obtained by asking for F. B. 1127, 
addressing the Division of Publications, De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 





START your garden right. | 
Our booklet, “ Practical Gar- | 

dening,” by F. F. Rockwell, tells 

| what, when, how, and how much 
to plant. Enclose 10 cents in 
stamps, and write for it to 
Service Department, McCall’s 
Magazine, 236 West 37th St., 
New York City. 
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You probably ha ve 
been told that— 


no draperies are absolutely 

ast ¢ I Perhaps 
sunfast and tubfast. Perhaps 
you have purchased so-called 
“‘Sunfast” draperies and 
found they soon faded on ex- 
posure to the sunlight or in 
washing. 


That is why we say not to 
ask merely for ‘‘Sunfast ”’ 
draperies, but for Orinoka 
Guaranteed Sunfast Dra- 
peries. Insist on seeing the 
Orinoka Guarantee ‘Tag at- 
tached to every bolt. Then 
you will be sure of the colors 


)rinoka 


GUARANTEED SUNFAST 
DRAPERIES & UPHOLSTERIES 


Hang Orinoka Guaranteed 
Sunfast Draperies at your 
sunniest windows; wash them 
as often as you please, they 
will hold all of their exquisite 
colorings and lustre. A spe- 
cial process in dyeing, used 
by The Orinoka Mills, makes 
their colors—no matter how 
delicate — permanently sun- 
fast. 


Orinoka Guaranteed Sun- 
fast Draperies come in a wide 
variety of colors, designs, 
weaves and weights, from 
sheerest casement cloths to 
heavy velours. Their lasting 
colors and wear make them 
most economical. 


You will find Orinoka 
Guaranteed Sunfast Dra- 
peries atall of the better 
stores. 


GUARANTEE 
‘* These goods are guaranteed absolutely 
fadeless. If color changes from exposure 
to the sunlight or from washing, the 
merchant is hereby authorized to replace 
them with new goods or refund the pur- 
chase price.’” 


Tue Ortoxka Mitts, New York 
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The Outside of the House of Dreams 


By Collier Stevenson 













M. Edmunds Dunlap, Architect 


Red bricks, ivory-white wood-trim, and a heavy 

slate roof combine to form the exterior of a pleas- 

ant house. Its floor plan with its concealment of 

the staircase and its substitution of passage for 
pantry is remarkably space-saving 


HEN you have decided to embark on that 
fascinating adventure of building your 
home, you will find all too many interest- 
ing building materials from which to 
choose. But the field is narrowed by the 
architectural style of your house and also 

by its site and surroundings. 

Cost is another important factor. One must think 
ahead about that. For instance, frame, in most locali 
ties, is lower in initial cost than brick—but what of the 
eventual cost, when the expense of keeping a frame 
house painted and repaired is taken into consideration ? 

While we are thinking about wearing quality and 
cost of upkeep, we mustn’t forget about fireproofing. To 





The two architectural styles most frequently 
used in houses today are the Colonial and the 
English ; and it is, fortunately, possible to develop 
these styles in a wide variety of building ma 
terials. 

This is especially true of the Colonial style 
which lends itself so favorably to brick, stone, 
hollow-tile or frame construction, that both the 
artistic demands of the site and the resources of 
the local market can be adequately met. 

It is essential, nevertheless, even in choosing 
the Colonial style, that a definite decision be made 
as to the wall material before the working draw- 
ings of the new home are completed. A house de 
signed for development in plaster is scarcely likely 
to look well if built of brick, owing to the vast 
difference in the nature of the two materials. By 
the same token, if a design calls for erection in 
stone, it will not necessarily lend itself to white- 
painted shingles, because of the great divergence 
in scale between shingles and stone. 

The wise client is willing to hold his personal 
preference lightly enough to yield—should occa- 
sion arise—to his architect’s judgment, a judgment 
based upon years of special training and practice. 
While it would be obviously absurd to forego 
every preference, most of us—especially those who 
are building for the first time—possess theories 
which it is sometimes to our interest to give up 
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H. Rex Stackhouse, 


A house built of gray-white stucco, brownish-gray 

stone and weathered shingles is a delightful thing 

when it is as well planned as this. The stairs are 

hidden here, too, but the best thing about it is the 
way the bedrooms are arranged 


erect a house with due attention to fire-resistance means 
of course, a certain addition to the initial expenditure ; 
but, on the other hand, the reasonable fireproofing of a 
house spells a substantial reduction in fire insurance rate 

Before choosing the building material for your out- 
side walls you need first to work out what style of archi- 
tecture would make your house look as if it grew on the 
spot where you plan to put it. Having decided that, the 
selection of the material is pretty well narrowed down. 

However, in a locality blessed with good building 
stone, or, perchance, abundantly supplied with timber 
the rational course of the prospective home-builder 
would point to the use of the native product. And in 
that event, the nature of the selected material might, 
with entire propriety, suggest a special architectural 
treatment. Or if a house were to be built upon a re- 
stricted property in a locality where practically all the 
buildings were of similar style, adherence to local tra- 
dition, although with one’s own variation, would be pre- 
ferable to the introduction of any radical departure in 
structural character. 

Who has not been conscious of the incongruity of a 
clapboard house clinging to some rugged hillside, or of a 
plastered house standing with almost startling whiteness 
in a neighborhood where all the nearby homes are of 
red brick? Who has not sensed the lack of harmony in 
the presence of a formal Colonial home of red brick on 
a strip of sandy beach that almost cried aloud for a low 
rambling house of weathered shingles? 
































This California bungalow, designed to meet the 
requirements of its native state, is of French 
gray plaster on lath board. The trimmings are 
dark blue, the sash white, and the roof shingles 
light green. The living quarters are at one side 
of the house and the bedrooms at the other 





entirely. The mind of any prospective home- 
builder should be open at all times to authoritative 
suggestions, while not being too easily swayed from 
his intention. 

Hollow-tile, brick, stone and wood: in this list are 
included the principal basic materials which enter into 
the actual construction of the exterior walls of our 
modern houses. As, however, each of these materials 
is obtainable in some variety, one’s selection is by no 
means as restricted as would appear upon the surface. 
Nor is the list quite complete without at least a men- 
tion of cement, for, apart from its use in plaster or 
stucco, so deservedly popular for certain architectural 
types, cement is now being extensively employed as a 
basic material, both in block and poured forms. 

It remains then, for the prospective buiider to 
learn the merits and the faults of each of the building 
materials now on the market, and more especially the 
materials most readily available locally and those 
best adapted to the chosen site. 
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Derby & Robinson, Architects 
Even a little house may be Colonial. This one is true to type with its white clapboards, shingled gambrel roof, 
green shutters, and square central chimney. The porch at the side is the only modern addition. The first floor 
plan calls for the familiar narrow hallway with the living-room on one side and dining-room and kitchen on the 
other. The second floor plan is particularly good. Notice how easy of access the bath-room is from all three 
bedrooms. Each room has an adequate closet, arranged so that it does not chop up the shape of the room. And 
there are two closets in the hall for good measure 
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In Springtime Jack and Jill agree, 
“The garden is the place for me” 


By Barbara Hale 


DIRECTIONS 


To put on the twins’ clothes, cut on 
dotted lines and slip the tabs under 
the dolls and through the holes 
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“Crane,” said the girl. 

“My name’s Johnathan Brownlow,” said 
Johnathan, “and the name of this place is 
Lookout Farm. I’m something of a 
stranger here, myself. Never farmed in this 
part of the country before, so I don’t know 
the neighbors well, yet.” He climbed into 
the seat of the tractor. “My goodness, you 
are lucky. I'll bet you couidn’t start this 
old bus again in a thousand years. You 
certainly have earned any lessons in farm- 
ing I can give you. Come down any time 
and don’t be afraid to ask questions. I 
must get busy now. Good-by.” 

There was a smile on the girl’s face, as 
she watched the snorting machine cleaving 
its way smoothly through the field. 


“Farming,” said Johnathan, oracularly, 
to Miss Crane (it developed that her first 
name was Suzi) on the occasion of her 
fourth or fifth lesson in the mysteries of 
agriculture— “is a battle. The farmer has 
on his side the Good Spirit of the Earth. 
Fighting against him is the Bad Spirit of 
the Earth, who sends blights, pests, 
droughts, weeds, broken tractors, stingy 
bankers and pip. This farm is an excel- 
lent place, just now, to observe the Bad 
Spirit getting in some of his dirty work.” 

Suzi nodded, understandingly. She had 
abandoned her more Manhattanish garb for 
a costume which she, apparently, considered 
just right for farming: a short, plaited skirt 
of heavy, white sports silk; handkerchief- 
linen blouse; turquoise-blue silk sweater; 
white buckskin shoes. 

They were passing through a meadow, 
as Johnathan continued his lecture. “That 
large, brownish object yonder is a cow— 
sometimes pronounced ‘keow.’ She is a full- 
blooded, blue-blooded Jersey—my proudest 
possession. She is the start of what I hope 
will be a fine herd, some day. I had to pay 
eight hundred dollars for her. Why, her 
great-grandfather on her mother’s side 
was once given a dinner at the Waldorf- 
Astoria. Her name is Lady Ginevra Tri- 
umphant. Some day she will have a calf, 
who may grow up to be a bull worth 
twenty thousand dollars. Whoknows? The 
beauty of keeping a cow is that her up- 
keep cost is low; you just turn ’em loose, 
and they do the rest. She is now, as you 
see, in the act of grazing amid the wild 
onions, which she appears to like. Would 
you like to meet her? Lady Ginevra, may 
I present Miss Suzi Crane, of New York?” 

Suzi, a trifle timidly, approached the 
aristocratic Lady Ginevra. She looked into 
her limpid eyes. She looked, more sharply, 
at her brown body. Then she made a 
sound, suspiciously like a whistle. 

“Farmer Brownlow,” said Suzi, who 
called him that by special request, “that 
poor cow looks ill!” 

“Nonsense,” laughed Johnathan, but 
with just a trace of worry discernible amid 
his freckles. “What makes you think so?” 

“IT don’t know—exactly. Maybe it’s 
just intuition. But yesterday I read a cow 
magazine that told all about sick cows and 
had pictures of them; and Lady Ginevra 
looks the way those sick cows did.” 

“But what could make her sick?” said 
Johnathan. “No other cow has been near 
to give her mumps or measles or anything 
contagious. And she hasn’t been sitting in 
a draft or going without her rubbers, so 
she can’t have caught a cold. See how 
placid she looks. Let’s go on to the or- 
chard, and I'll give you a lesson in pruning.” 

“Farmer Brownlow,” said Suzi, not 
budging, “please don’t think I’m silly. But 
I do think it would be better to send for a 
cow doctor right away. Why, just see how 
funny she breathes. I'll feel so distressed if 
you don’t send for a cow doctor.” 

“T couldn’t think of distressing a lady,” 
said the gallant Johnathan, with a low 
bow. “And also, I have the greatest respect 
for your intuition—even if, up to the pres- 
ent moment, you have never known a cow 
personally. Besides, you are right: I can’t 
afford to lose eight hundred dollars’ worth 
of pedigreed cow. And I am very attached 
to Lady Ginevra. So, to please you, and to 
play safe, I'll just go phone Doc Beasley, 
the vet.” 

An hour later, Doc Beasley alighted, 
fatly, from one of those ubiquitous little 
motor cars, and waddled to where Lady 
Ginevra now lay in the field. 

The veterinarian took one look at the 
blue-blooded cow and declared: “Thet there 
keow is some sick. Yeou called me just in 
time. If I’d ’a’ got here one hour later, 
thet there keow would have been dee-funct.” 


Suzi Goes Back to the Land 


[Continued from page 8] 


It was quite evident to Johnathan now 
that Lady Ginevra was a very ill cow. 
“Any hope, Doc?” he asked. 

“While there’s life, there’s hope—even in 
keows,” said the Doc, with an air of wis- 
dom, taking big, blue bottles from his bag. 

He worked over the prostrate form of 
Lady Ginevra for nearly an hour, saying 
at intervals, in a thin, nasal tenor, “Sakes 
a’mighty, man. Guess they didn’t have no 
pedigreed Jerseys out where you come 
from. You fed this here keow all wrong. 
Tht, tht, tht, tht!” 

At length, after much activity on the 
part of Doc Beasley, and some anguished 
moments on the part of Johnathan, and of 
Suzi, the crisis was passed, and Lady Gi- 
nevra Triumphant emerged from the 
shadow of the Happy Hunting Ground, 
with a faint, but optimistic moo. Doc 
Beasley administered to Johnathan a severe 
lecture on the care and feeding of pedi- 
greed stock, and prescribed a diet for Lady 
Ginevra, which did not include wild onions. 

As the veterinarian’s car buzzed around 
the bend in the road, Johnathan extended a 
slightly grimy hand to Suzi. “Miss Crane,” 
he said, earnestly, “you're a peach. If it 
hadn’t been for your hunch, I’d ’a’ lost 
Lady Ginevra. I don’t know how I can re- 
pay you.” 

“You might give me a _ post-graduate 
course in farming,” Suzi said, with her 
quick, little smile. “When I finish the ele- 
mentary lessons, of course,” she added. 


Suzi, Johnathan noted, was proving an 
extremely apt pupil. Her curiosity was un- 
ending. She asked questions to which Johna 
than had to improvise answers that would 
hardly have impressed the board of exam- 
iners in an agricultural college. 

“What's that?” she would ask, pointing 

“That? Oh, that’s a bumblebee.” 

“Oh, I don’t mean him; I mean the 
thing he’s sitting on.” 

“Oh, that? That’s a succotash bush.” 

“And what is that funny little red bug 
on the potato vine?” 

“Oh, him? He’s a wimpus?” 

Thus, during the days that followed, the 
list of American flora and fauna was 
swelled by the addition of many new and 
wonderful names, including a wafflesnaffle, 
a bimbo, a mushroom tree, and others, 
which seemed to satisfy Suzi perfectly. 

The course in agriculture was a most 
casual affair, conducted at odd moments, at 
intervals of four or five days, When Suzi’s 
walk took her past Lookout Farm, and she 
chanced to spy the overalled Johnathan. 


The summer was half over. Suzi had 
been to tea at Lookout Farm, the quaint 
old farmhouse where Johnathan lived with 
his mother. It was a simple, little house, 
and Mrs. Brownlow was a simple, little 
woman. She had a soft, low voice, that 
suggested Virginia. 

It seemed to Suzi that for a farmer’s 
wife, Mrs. Brownlow had traveled a great 
deal, for she spoke, quite casually, of the 
cherry trees of Japan; of farming in Nor- 
mandy; of a little villa among the olive 
groves of Sicily. Suzi liked her. She was 
so interested in life and so proud of Johna- 
than. 

Late one afternoon Johnathan and Suzi 
were passing through the apple orchard. 

“I’ve every hope of having a bumper 
crop of apples this year, anyway,” Johna- 
than told her. “If I don’t, I’m afraid I'll 
have to give up Lookout Farm. You see, I 
haven’t a great deal of capital, and even 
with you to bring good luck, the old place 
isn’t doing any too well. I love it, too; 
it’s the sort I’ve dreamed of owning all my 
life. I certainly would hate like sin to 
have to give it up.” 

“And if you had to, what would you 
do?” Suzi asked. 

“Be a hired man again, I suppose,” said 
Johnathan, grimly. 

Suzi had stopped suddenly, and was ex- 
amining closely the bark of one of the fine 
old apple-trees. “Johnathan Brownlow, 
look at this!” she said. 

Johnathan looked closely at the bark. 
“Looks like a few little scales,” he said. 

She led him to a second and a third 
tree. “Johnathan Brownlow,” she said, 
“I’ve got another hunch. I think those little 
scales will kill your trees.” 

“My dear young lady,” replied Johna- 
than—“all trees have all sorts of funny 
things growing on them, that don’t do 
them any more harm than—freckles.” 
[Continued on page 30] 













































Given Away! 

A can of Old English Wax 
will be given away with every 
W axer-Polisher. 
new Old English device puts 
the wax on the floor and pol 
ishes the floor. Not a weighted 
floor brush, It makes floor- 


polishing as easy and simple as 


This entirely 


running a carpet-sweeper. It 
lasts a lifetime. If your dealer 
can’t supply you, we can. Use 
the coupon below for this short- 
time offer. 








Are your floors 
getting talked about? 


They will be if you follow this inexpensive method 


Beautiful floors, with that soft 
lustre and mellow glow which every- 
body loves, that grow more beau- 
tiful with age and last for years— 
can have such floors if 
you follow the right method. 


you, too, 


All you need is a soft rag and a_ at 
Old English Wax. No 
special skill necessary. Just apply a 
thin film of Old English Wax and a 
few minutes afterwards a little rub- 
bing will bring it to a velvety polish. 
Or you can use the Waxer-Polisher 
shown in the picture. 
read the free offer above. 


can of 


Be sure to 


or scratches can’t penetrate its hard, 
wear-resisting finish. 

It’s casy to wax any kind of 
floors — hardwood 
varnished, shellaced, or stained. 


Get a can of Old English Wax 


or softwood, 


your paint, hardware, drug, or 


housefurnishing store and see for 
yourself how beautiful it makes your 
Hoors, woodwork, and furniture. 


Read the Coupon Offer 


Fill out the coupon and get a free 
copy of our book, ‘ “Beautiful Floors, 
Woodwork, and Furniture — Their 


Finish and Care.’’ Contains expert 


Simple dusting will keep waxed 
floors clean and bright. Now and 
then you can “‘touch-up’’ with 
fresh wax the spots where floor is 


Hardwood Floors 


advice based on over a quarter of a 
century of experience in finishing— 


Softwood Floors 


r ; Furniture Woodwork Linoleum 
most used. You don’t have to wax  Phonographs Kainiintities 
the entire oor. Heel-marks,grease Table Tops Pianos Leather Goods 


The A. S. BOYLE COMPANY, 1407 Dana Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Canadian Factory: 


Toronto 





Old English Wax 

















How to Clean Your Floors 

The easy way to clean your floors—waxed, 
varnished, shellaced, or stained—is to use Old 
English Brightener. It’s the floor cleaner that 
takes away that dingy, dusty, dull appearance 
without destroying the finish. It leaves a light 
film which polishes beautifully, brightens the 
floor, woodwork, or furniture, and protects 
against wear. Will not collect dust, discolor 
the wood, or soil tugs like oil. Doubles the 
life of your floor finish. 
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The lovely hands of Mary Nash 


posed especially for Cutex. Miss Nas/ 
is an enthusiastic user i Cutex S/ 
says 

1 don't see | I ever tolerated hat | 


ing my uticle cul Cutex is so easy 


Use § quick, and makes my nails 

ok s much bette They are really | 

vely.” | 
Well Kept Hands— | 


a national characteristic 
Americans known by the grooming 
of their finger nails 
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American dentistry was the best in 
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simply and safely without cutting wit $2.00. Or each of the Cutex items 
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MAIL THIS COUPON WITH TWO DIMES TODAY 


NORTHAM WARREN 


Dept. 1004, 114 West 17th Street 














But Suzi was positive. “I know those 
scales are dangerous,” she said 

“But how do you know ?” 

“Why, I—I studied about them in 
botany class in finishing-school. They have 
ome romantic Spanish name, I think.” 

“For Heaven’s sake, it isn’t San Jos 
is it?” 

“That’s it. I remember now.” 

“Holy smoked mackerels, that is bad 
Johnathan was serious now, to his last 
freckle. “Only the other day I met Lem 
Crowley over in Haleyville, and he told me 
to be on the lookout for San Jose Scale 
hey kill trees in no time. Oh, what a 
dumb-bell I am!” 

“You still have time to save the trees, 
I think,” said Suzi, rapidly 

“But how? Think insect powder would 
kill the Spaniards?” 

Suzi put a small hand to a small brow 
“Wait, I'm thinking,” she said, with a Ro 
din gesture 

“I remember now,” she said; “the book 
said that San José Scale may be wiped out 
by spraying with lime sulphur.’ 

“Gosh, [ hope so,” ejaculated Johna- 
than. “I found a lot of that stuff in the 
tool-house. Good-by. I’m off to spray.” 

Johnathan sprayed, industriously, late 
into the night. In the morning, Lem Crow 
ley, apple-king of the region, chanced to 
pass that way in his car. “Oh, Crowley,” 
hailed Johnathan. “Can you come here a 
minute and look at my trees?” 

Crowley got out and went with Johna- 
than to the orchard 

“Brownlow,” he said, after he had ex 
amined a number of trees, “you’ve hada 
mighty narrow squeak. You used the right 
tuff just in time, though. Looks as if 
ou’d have a pretty fancy crop of apples 
now. I'll be arsund to talk to you about 
buying them later. Good day.” 

The summer was over. The apple-trees 
had come through splendidly, and Lem 
Crowley had bought the entire crop at a 
good price. Lady Ginevra Triumphant had 
become the proud mother of as fine a pedi 
greed young “bullet” as ever sniffed the 
Connecticut breezes. The crops had exceeded 
Johnathan’s mosi sanguine expectations 
Lookout Farm had made good 

And yet Johnathan was not happy. For 
the time had come for Suzi to go back to 
the city. She came over to Lookout Farm 
for a good-by visit with Mrs. Brownlow, 
dressed in the gray and cherry garb in 
which Johnathan had first seen her. He 
walked slowly toward Meadowrill Inn with 
her 

“Cheer up, Johnathan,” said Suzi, who, 
for her cheery self, seemed a bit pensive, 
too “You've made a success of Lookout 
Farm, and next year you'll do better yet.” 

hey were passing through the orchard 

“Suzi,” said Johnathan, “let’s sit down 
Your train doesn’t go for an hour yet. We 
may never see each other again, you know.” 

They sat on the stone wall and looked 
at each other 

“I’m going to miss you, Suzi,” said 
Johnathan 

“I’m going to miss you, Johnathan,” 
said Suzi 

They sat and looked at each other some 
more 

“You'll have a gay time in the city, I 
suppose,” said Johnathan 

“I suppose so,” said Suzi 

“T wish you were going to stay here 
said Johnathan 

“TI wish I were,” said Suzi, softly 

One can say a simple thing like that in 
a way that means much. That was the 
way Suzi said it. And the next thing either 
of them knew, Johnathan had caught her 
in his arms and kissed her, just under her 
all, left ear 
“Johnathan, you mustn't.” 

“Suzi, I must!” 

“But you don’t know me.” 

“I know you are wonderful and I love 
you.” 

hey sat and looked at each other seri 

ously for a full minute. Johnathan spoke 
first. “Perhaps I shouldn't have done that,” 
he said, “but I’m glad I did. Oh, Suzi, I 
simply can’t let you go.” 
“But you don’t know me, Johnathan.” 
“And, for that matter, you don’t know 
* he replied “Suzi, I've deceived you!” 
“Deceived me? Whatever do you mean?” 
“You think I’m a farmer,” said Johna- 
than. “Well, I'm not.” 

“Not a farmer?” cried Suzi. “What are 
you, then?” 








“T am a person who farms. Remember 
the day you first saw me—in the field with 
that balky tractor?” 

“IT couldn’t easily forget it,’ said Suzi 

“Well,” said Johnathan, “that was my 
first appearance on any farm. I'll tell you 
the gruesome details, if you are interested.” 

‘I am, very,” said Suzi 

“I am,” said Johnathan, “a city chap. I 
was born in New York City, and except 
for Princeton and some months with the 
army in France, I’ve never been outside of 
New York. My occupation, up to last 
spring, was writing advertisements. Dad 
died some years ago, and when I tell you 
he was. a minister, you will gather that he 
did not ieave a very large estate. So, mother 
and I decided to buy a small farm, for we 
both of us had dreams of getting back to 
the land. So, I came up here last spring 
Whatever success I’ve had with Lookout 
Farm has been due to you, Suzi dear. But 
what can I offer to a city girl like you.” 

He looked at Suzi, amazed. She was 
laughing, first softly, then with unrestrained 
merriment. She took Johnathan’s sun- 
browned hand in both of hers. 

“You dear boy,” she said. “I’ve a con- 
fession to make, too. I've deceived you.” 

“You?” 

“T told you I was a city girl.” 

“Well, aren’t you?” 

“No; I was never in New York City in 
my life. I was born and brought up on a 
small farm in Vermont.” 

“Why then did you say 

“I know it wasn’t quite honest, Johna- 
than. But I loved to play I was a city 
girl, for the same reason you played you 
were a farmer—because I wasn’t.” 

On Johnathan’s puzzled face a wide 
smile appeared. “You do know about 
farming, then?” 

“Yes: I’m a graduate of the State Agri- 
cultural College.” 

“And I told you about a succotash bush 
and a wafflesnaffle !” 

“You'll never know how much I en- 
joyed them. And the bimbo!” 

They did not heed the sun that was 
casting dappled shadows through the apple 
trees. Then, after a silence which was not 
idle, Johnathan spoke 

“T think I see, now. You hated farm- 
ing and you wanted to escape from it.” 

“Partly right,” smiled Suzi. “But—there 
was a man in the case.” 

“A man?” Johnathan was worried 

“Well, not exactly a man. Perhaps I 
should say a person who was rapidly be- 
coming a man.” 

“You?” Johnathan was relieved. 

“Well, if you were a girl, how would 
you like to do a man’s work—two men’s 
work, on a lonely farm—running tractors, 
spraying trees, milking cows, bossing the 
hired men—and wearing all the time riding- 
breeches or overalls? For two whole years 
never a single new dress; no parties; just 
grind, to keep the farm going, and to sup 
port yourself and two younger sisters 
Wouldn’t you, when your chance came, 
play the fluffy city girl.” 

“Yes,” answered he, “I think I would.” 

“That’s my story. When Dad died, my 
older brother, Tom, was in Australia and 
I had to run the farm. I raised better ap 
ples than the moss-backed old farmers up 
that way, and they got back at me by 
spreading the story that I smoked a pipe, 
and preferred trousers to skirts.” 

“My poor dear!” 

“Well, this spring Tom came back from 
Australia and took over the farm. Then I 
came to Meadowrill for a good rest. But 
before I came I made myself some clothes 
that were the last word from Paris. I wanted 
to be a butterfly for just a few months.” 

“And then what?” 

“Then Cornell for some graduate work 
in agriculture. I want to get into the gov 
ernment farm-service where I can be of 
some use to the farmers. I’m sorry I sailed 
under false colors. Forgive me. It’s getting 
near train-time; I guess I'd better go.’ 

But she could not escape from Johna- 
than’s strong arms 

“You precious, brave darling. Well, 
there’s one farmer that needs your heip 
more than anything in the world. Will you 
stay here with me at Lookout Farm—al- 
ways?” 

Her eyes answered 

“You must look lambish in riding- 
breeches,” said Johnathan. 

There was a sound of little, chirping, 
bird-like noises in the quiet orchard, al- 
though there were no birds there. 
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Eva Novak 
Lovely Universal Star 
prefers the dainty Jdom®)3 Hair 
Net because it wears three times 
longer than any other and is soft, 


delicate and elastic as her own * 
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hair. It matches her hair perfect- 
am ly, gives it wonderful lustre and 
. makes it appear thick and fluffy. [A 
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SH IMPORTED 4 
HAIR NET & 


Hand-made from long, unbroken F& 
strands of finest human hair. Twice 
inspected. Twice sterilized. Unus- 
ually large. Absolutely invisible. 
Do you knowthe fascinating IB 
Bote Veil—imported from 
France? Exquisite designs on filmy 
silk mesh. —Or the dainty new 
Jonnie 73 Powder Puff, “Vel-Va- 
Dab,” so soft and delicate to the 
touch? Ask for them. 
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Bonnie-B pr 1 
ucts are fully 
guarant 


A i 

a & Should be a healthy 
>, happy growing baby } 
. Y if it has loving care, } 


ail proper food and com- 
fe" fortable hygienic clothing. 


NON-NETTLE WHITE FLANNELS | 


Are the s« oftest smoothest and least irritating flan- 
nels made and are sold only by us, “Non - Nettle 
stamped every half yard on selvage except silk 
warps 

Send for Free Sample Case 


containing samples of Flannels, Antiseptic Diaper 





” Also illustrated 
) styles of White Embroidered 

*Is. Infants “0 itfits, Separate Garments, Rub 

ber Goods, Baby Baskets, and hundreds of necessary 
erelaien for —. mothers and the baby, and 
on care of the baby. For 

complete set of seventeen Modern 

Paper Patterns for baby's first wardrobe that would cost 
70 if bought separately. Write at once or save this 


THE LAMSON BROS. CO,, 342 Summit St., Toledo, 0. 


tablished in 1é nown around th 


10cto25ca Day Pays 


For the Symphonola 
Beautiful models in genuine Oak, Walnut, Mahogany — Hand 
somely finished Compare tone, construction, price, terms, with 
higher priced phonographs. See the saving 


Over - Years Time 





a while paying 


Plays All Records 





or | 
sapphire or diamond poin 
Records 70c Postpaid 
Symphonola Rec« rds play able 
on any phonograp! 
best of music. Ge 
Record list, and save money 
Beautiful Boake FREE 
I rosa pga Sy 
natural colors 
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Choose Your Person- 
ality 


[Continued from page 9] 


is hodgepodge. She is putting on from out 
side instead of developing from within. We 
cannot add to our personalities what is not 
there. We can draw out from within 
the infinite possibilities already existing. 
Scholarliness, boyishness, and honeyed 
sweetness may be worn as a patchwork, or 
may be genuinely developed 

When women of all kinds of personali- | 
ties were expected to be clinging vines, a | 
few generations ago, great unhappiness re- 
sulted. A collection of verses on Woman, 
published in those days, has in its index 
such titles as: “Ambition not desirable in;” 
“Her cheek pallid; “Constant though un 
requited ;” “Most lovely as a housekeeper ;”’ 
and, “Most potent when obedient.” Any 
healthy, efficient woman who tried to fit 
herself into such a mold must needs have 
had terrible emotional conflicts. 

Thanks be, those days are fairly well | 
past. But not entirely. Many a fine, fe- 
male personality today is cramped and 
crippled by the arbitrary decree that this 
or that isn’t suitable for a woman. The girl 
who longs to develop some trait frowned 
on in women, may draw courage from the 
fact that a woman who gets away with 
what she undertakes is always forgiven 

Sudden shocks in childhood, even when 
forgotten, exert an influence over the per- 
sonality. Mothers teach their little children 
their own fears by constantly cautioning 
them. These early anxieties may haunt one 
all the days of one’s life. The remedy is to 
remember back to the origin of the fear 
and correct it at its root 

The worst cause of timidity 
is that that characteristic is forgiven and 
even admired in them. Whole families of 
women relate, with complacency, how they 
shut themselves in dark rooms during thun- 
derstorms, as if there were something gen- 
teel in their conduct. A woman who is too 
“nervous” to stay alone in the evening is 
rewarded by always having a companion, 
no matter how much she inconveniences 
other members of the family. 

Study of one’s personality with the view 
of altering unsatisfactory traits is being 
carried on extensively just now by English 
women. As some two million women will, 
in that country, be of necessity husband- 
less, the woman who would avoid being in 
that group is considering how she can make 
herself more charming than her neighbor. | 
She arranges her personality with care. One | 
trait shall be dominant, with trimmings of 
a second and a touch of a third. | 


in women 


Women in other countries might well 
follow their example. Even in America, hu- 
man wallflowers are not decorative. Neither 
are they happy. One of the most miser- 
able beings in the world is the girl who 
cannot be sure of partners at a dance. | 
Now, habitual wallflowers have one trait | 
in common—they are confirmed day- | 
dreamers. The shy, lonely girl who does | 
not attract friends lives, in her fancy, a full, | 
rich life. In day-dreams she is supreme, 
admired, and loved. In the world of re- 
ality she is awkward, people don’t like her, | 
and her pride is hurt. 

Two courses are open to her. She may 
retreat back into the easy land of self- 
admiration and soothe, her wounded pride 
by dwelling upon her superiorities. When a 
girl says, “Men don’t like me,” you hear in 
her tone both self-pity and complacency 
Such girls often compensate for their un- 
popularity by working hard at some par- 
ticular study or art and surpassing their 
competitors. Their success may be a bridge 
to human companionship, or their loneli 
ness may continue 

The second course is to admit that, in 
many human qualities, she is inferior to 
some utterly commonplace girls. She can 
give up her easy life of phantasy and enter 
the world of realities where she cuts so poor 
a figure. Little by little she can adapt her- 
self to its requirements. 

Absolute honesty with oneself is the first | 
requisite. The woman who can see a mat- | 
ter, not as she wants to see it but as it | 
actually is, has a good chance of straighten- 
ing it out. This applies to tangles in the 
mind and heart too. 

When one is at ease with oneself, 
through understanding what is going on in 
one’s mind, one is also at ease with other 
people. That is what we call charm. The 
woman who is at peace with herself is a 
delightful person to have around. Her | 
energy, not being used up by conflict with- | 
in, is free to apply itself to the business of 
living. She has ease; she has vitality. The 
combination makes her charming. 
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gave this floor its Lustre 


The sheen of a beautifully finished 
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floor is irresistible. 





It invites—it 


charms— it enhances the attractive- 
ness of your furniture, your cherished 


rugs, your dainty hangings. 


With 


Acme Quality Varnotile such a floor 
can be realized. 


ACME QUALITY 


PAINTS & FINISHES 


The ‘“‘life’’ 


of a floor is assured 


when Varnotile is applied. Varnotile 
saves the surface and beautifies. It 


will not 


to keep clean and bright. 
best varnish you can use. 
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For your intimate know!- 
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be used for each surface, 
get our two booklets 
“Acme Quality Painting 
Guide” and “Home Dec- 
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or write us. 
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Artistic window draping is ~~} 
really no trick at all | 


—FIRST 
1 write for the 
Kirsc h Rod and 
Window Drap- 
ing Book it's 
free. Pictures 
effective win- 
dows for every 
room, and gives 
latest informa- 
tionon materials, 
colors, etc. 

—AND THEN 
| hang my cur- 
tains on 


Ahiseh 
FLAT Curtain Rods 


They fit every win- 
dow. Single, double 
ortriple rods secure 
any effect; extension 
style or cut-to-length. 
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No sag—no rust | 
—no tarnish 


The flat shape gives | 
sagless_ strength; 
holdsheadingserect. 
The graceful curved 
ends give shade 
room and permit 
draping clear to cas- 
ing, shutting outside 
glare. 

Kirsch Flat Rods are 
beautifully finished in 
velvet brass or white 
Stay like new for years 
Sold by better dealers 
everywhere. 


Write today 


for your ?, Sseastabe aide aes 
FREE BOOK The new 1921! Kirsch Rod and Window Draping Book. In writing, won't 


you please mention if you have received previous editions of our book? “Al 


KIRSCH MFG. CO., 250 Prospect St., Sturgis, Michigan, U. S. A. 
Remember To Ask For 
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Armand Cold Cream Powder | 
with its touch of delicate cold 
cream for clinginess, is $i—in 
the little hatbox. Armand Bou } 
quet,a less dense powder, is 50c } 
2 —in the square box. Armand | 
ASP Cold Cream Rouge is 50c—in the 
{ dainty metal box. Armand Com- 
| >: ©. pacte Powder, Armand 
| Cold Cream, 60c per jar. 
a } 
AYO 
| See. | : | 
Bs UST try Armand Cold 
- . » , . _ 4 | 
Cream Powder once! You 


i will love the natural way it 
. blends invisibly into your skin— 
its wonderful clinginess and its 
velvety smoothness. That one 
trial will mean more to you 
than all we or any woman who 
uses Armand could tell you. 
Buy a box of Armand Cold 
Cream Powder today. Or send 
us 15e for three samples. Address 


ARMAND Des MoInes 


COLD CREAM POWDER 
— In-The-LITTLE PINK: &:WHITE- BOXES | 
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The Brute 


from page rr) 


ntinued 


When she returned, The Brute received 
a pat of approval from her master—a rare 
and precious gift 

In the summer days that followed, she 
lay through the long, hot afternoons in the 
scanty shade of the lone brush, her one 
purpose in life the guarding of her garden. 

The Man went often to the mail-box, 
two miles away. Each time, on his re- 
turn, the lines of discontent about the eyes 
had deepened; each time, at the slightest 
excuse, he broke into vituperation against 
the country. “It’s a cursed place!” he burst 
out one day as he came in from the wheat, 
“Rocks, rabbits, wind—everything God 
ever invented as a plague!” 

The Woman kept a patient silence 

“A man never goes any place,” he com- 
plained with the fretfulness of a child 
“Never sees anyone to talk to, never has 
any fun.” 

“Things get better every year,” the Wo- 
man persisted gently. “When the tract set- 
tles up, the rabbits will disappear and we'll 
have neighbors. Besides—it’s home.” 

“Yes—here, we've been out on the edge 
of the brush three years—nearest neighbor 
a mile off. Oh, it’s a hell of a home!” 

The Woman put her arm around him 
In half-ashamed apology, he began to speak 
of other things 

On Saturdays, he went to town, and 
the Woman, whose cough had almost dis- 
appeared, often went with him. The pigs 
and chickens were not let out on these days, 
but Naian, grave with the responsibility of 
being left in charge, always took her sta- 
tion by the garden, just the same. Stray 
hogs were in the habit of wandering dowt 
from Armby’s An occasional rab- 
bit hopped gingerly from the sheltering 
brush to eye the wonderful greens of let 
tuce and peas. And sometimes there was 
the flash of a lean brown body far out in 
the sage—flashes that always awoke con- 
fused, disturbing memories ae 

When evening came, she listened for the 
rumble of wheels and watched the brown 
ribbon of road. Then at the first glimpse 
of Old Baldy and Bill straining at the 
grade, her tail would begin to wag, harder 
and faster, harder and faster, until the 
wagon creaked into the barnyard 

Other days, the Woman spent hours 
hoeing and weeding in the garden. The 
sweet corn was her pride. When the grain 
was in the milk, she worked steadily—clean 
ing it, cooking it, cutting it from the cob 
and drying it in flour sacks on the clothes 
line. The Man came in one evening to find 
her with a song on her lips, her eyes spark- 
ling. Proudly she showed him a twenty 
five pound sack, brimming full with corn 
He kissed her and patted her cheeks with 
clumsy affection. Tired and happy, she 
sewed the sack shut, tied two ears at the 
top with pink string, and stored it above 
the rafters for the winter 

Then, one day, the color of the wheat 
on the north slope began to turn, in spots 
Came the threshers, and the hauling of fat, 
bulging sacks to market. In the west field 
towered the three cuttings of alfalfa. All 
that remained of the year’s harvest now 
was the potatoes. These The Brute guarded 
jealously 

Late one afternoon, she watched the 
Man returning from the mail-box. He was 
running and waving a letter. “I’ve got it! 
I've got it!” he shouted, as the Woman 
came to meet him. “Meyers offered me the 
old job at a hundred and fifty a month! 
Gosh—we'll get out of here in no time!” 

A tense, frightened look swept over the 
Woman's face 

He pulled her gently down beside him 
on the step. “Listen, dear,” he argued 
“You haven't coughed now for months. 
You feel all cured, don’t you?” 

She nodded. “Y-es—I feel cured, dear, 
but 

“Doctors don’t know everything! All 
tommy-rot about people having a relapse!” 

Again she nodded gravely. “I feel per- 
fectly well, but—” 

“We'd be foolish not to go I can’t 
stand it any longer—I hate the place!” 

“But it’s—it’s home, dear.” 

“Nonsense,” he laughed. ‘Nonsense! 
We'll make a home wherever we go.” 

She made no further protest 

Days of bustle and excitement followed, 
uneasy days for Naian who lay watching, 
wondering. The Man seemed to have for- 
gotten that the potatoes were not dug 

Saturday, the Man was up early, work- 
ing with feverish haste. The wagon, the 
mower and rake, the plows—all the farm 


implements—were ranged in a row behind 
the barn. In the space between the house 
and garden was piled the furniture. Old 
Baldy and Bill, freshly curried, were tied 
to the corral fence. 

Then came men and women in wagons 
and buggies, on horseback and afoot. Two 
automobiles chugged insolently up to the 
very barn door. These men and women 
went about with curious, appraising eyes. 
They talked loudly, they handled the dishes 
with careless hands, they picked up tools to 
throw them down with laughing remarks. 
Naian, from her sacks, watched with un- 
comprehending eyes. 

A stout man in black clothes appeared 
suddenly. The crowd followed him to the 
implements behind the barn. He shouted 
and waved his arms. He yelled meaning- 
less words and figures. Finally, he raised 
his arm and cried: “Once!—twice!—and 
sold!” 

He repeated the performance. Down 
the line of tools he worked his way—down 
to the old stone-boat the Man had used to 
haul rocks from the garden; down to the 
battered irrigating shovel and the pitch- 
fork with the broken tine. Over each, like 
the pronouncement of a sentence, shot the 
words: “Once !—twice !—and sold!” 

Naian watched the Woman mingle with 
the other women, a smile on her lips, a 
resolute note of gaiety in her voice 

And now the crowd was swarming, like 
flies, about the household goods. The stout 
man climbed to a barrel and picked up a 
bulging sack—a twenty-five pound flour- 
sack with two little ears tied with pink 
string 

“Dried sweet corn,” he read from the 
label. 

He paused as the crowd began to 
snicker. No one wanted dried sweet corn. 
A grin spread over his expansive features 
He held the sack of corn balanced in his 
outstretched hand. The crowd roared with 
laughter. Between the two ears of the sack 
was clapped a big iron frying-pan 

The Man leaped to the table, snatched 
the pan from the sack and snapped out 
something in a low, angry voice. The 
stout man bowed low, spread his palms in 
apology and turned to resume his shouting 

But the Woman had turned away with 
a shudder, as if a cold blast of wind had 
struck her. She walked to the rear of the 
barn and took the path leading over the 
ridge into the north field. Naian cast a 
quick glance over her garden. No man or 
animal was trespassing. She followed 
quickly over the ridge 

The Woman was sitting on a ditch- 
bank, arms in lap, motionless, except for a 
gentle rocking of the body to and fro. 
Gently, Naian laid her broad, ungainly head 
in the aproned lap and raised her eyes to 
meet those of the Woman. . . . And 
this time, it was the Woman’s eyes that 
asked the unanswerable question: “Why?” 

The crowd had vanished. The line of 
farm tools was gone. The barn, the pig- 
pens, the chicken yards were silent, their 
doors gaping wide. Old Baldy and Bill, 
had long since disappeared down the old 
water trail toward the hills. Two trunks 
stood by the ditch, close to where Naian lay. 

The Man closed the door of the empty 
house with a hollow bang. “Henderson 
went home to do the chores,” he said in a 
tired voice. “He'll be back with the wagon. 
Cheer up! You'll get over being blue when 
we get back into a big city.” 

“I—I'll be brave.” The Woman smiled 
and turned to Naian. “See how faithfully 
she % 

“Yeh,” he interrupted, bending to light 
his pipe. ‘“Henderson’s got a nice little 
house built for her, and she'll have a good 
home.” 

The Woman’s eyes lifted with startled 
swiftness. “Aren’t we going to take her—?” 

“You know we can't do that. In a big 
city? She'll grieve for us a week or so, and 
then forget all about us.” 

The Woman nodded wearily. 

Henderson drove up with a clatter and 
climbed down to help load the trunks. 
“Well, I hope you make good back East, 
Starret,” he said cordially. “Hope you'll 
stay well, too.” He turned with awkward 
courtesy to the Woman 

“Of course she'll stay well,” snapped 
the Man. “Why shouldn’t she stay well? 
Here, help me with this big one.” 

Naian rose suddenly. Armby’s red sow 
was sneaking down the coulee toward the 
potatoes. The Man whistled shrilly. But 


[Continued on page 33] 
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The Brute 
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instead of waving his arm in a wide gesture, 
he brought his open palm sharply down 
against his leg, which meant: “Come here!” 

Naian’s perplexed eyes turned from the 
sow, now rooting with vigorous grunts, to 
the Man, and saw his command repeated 
Obediently, she trotted back to take her 
place under the wagon, as it rolled out 
through the north field 

At Henderson’s place the men led Naian 
to a newly-built hut behind the cow-sheds. 
With a horsehair rope they constructed a 
harness about her neck and body, and tied 
the loose end to a post. 

The Man chanced to glance at the Wo- 
man on the wagon seat. She sat motion- 
less, her face turned away—to the west, 
where dull, purple-tinged sage stretched 
endlessly to the country of the Bruneau. In 
the slightly drooping form was something 
of apathy, of hopelessness. Almost, it 
seemed, the slender, drab figure had become 
part of the desert—dissolved into its gray 
waste. . . . For an instant, a look of 
perplexity settled upon his face as if some 
sudden, disturbing light had flashed across 
his mind. He roused himself, patted the 
ugly head resting listlessly against his leg, 
and strode back to the wagon. 


Naian, roped to the post in the strange 
hut, dozed as the sharp chill of the Novem- 
ber night settled down. Through the chang- 
ing shapes passing before her eyes, was the 
clear-cut image of Armby’s red sow, root- 
ing in the netted-gem potatoes. 

She began a restless pacing the length of 
her leash. Finally, she braced her powerful 
legs and tugged with short, quick lunges 
that shook the post. The horsehair rope 
held firm. She lay down and chewed. The 
hard hairs rolled between her teeth, un- 
scarred. She stepped outside and rounded 
the corner as far as the slack of the rope 
permitted. Standing solidly, she began to 
weave her body up and down, the rope 
stretched taut against the ragged edge of a 
lava block. Two hours later, she made 
the round of her garden and found the 
holes where the pigs had gorged themselves. 
She returned gravely to her sagebrush. 

The sun came up, a pale, cold ball. A 
warm, languorous wind blew from the 
southwest. At noon Henderson arrived. 
Naian paid no attention to him. The scraps 
and bones which he emptied from his can, 
she glanced at with indifferent eye. 

Henderson whistled, coaxed, threatened. 
“T could bring her back and tie her with a 
chain,” he muttered. “But if she won't eat, 
what’s the use? I don’t understand it.” 

Armby’s red sow came again in the 
afternoon—and went back severely pun- 
ished. A flock of sage-hens settled at the 
lower end of the garden, as if the aban- 
doned farm had again become part of their 
old feeding-grounds. Naian sent them 
whirring with a savage rush. 

A second and a third day the sun rose, a 
yellow ball slowly freezing. The southwest 
wind died. Naian chased five rabbits that 
third morning; chased them with slow, un- 
certain movements, and returned to her 
sacks. Chipmunks crossed from the brush 
to devour the meat at her side. 

At intervals, she scanned the brown rib- 
bon that angled over the shoulder of Skele- 
ton Butte—the road from town. Always, 
with a shudder, her gaze came back to rest 
on the silent, unfamiliar house. 

From the brush on the south volleyed a 
succession of rollicking yelps. Naian’s ruff 
bristled, vague memories stirring within 
her. Suddenly the air grew chill. The light 
ebbed swiftly. The ungainly head turned 
once more to the road. Mad spots of white 
were swirling down the slopes of Skeleton 
Butte. And there was something else—that 
was not there—yet stood out clearly 
a silent mound of white, a lean brown body 
slinking in an ever-lessening circle. ; 

Naian shook her long, pendulous ears. 
Slowly, jerkily, the brown eyes came back 
to the garden. All clear! 

Down upon the paws, 
drooped gently to rest. 


the ugly head 


In town, the Man was busy for two 
days. He hurried back and forth between 
the bank and the auctioneer’s office. He 
discounted his notes; paid his numerous 
small bills; shook hands with all his friends. 

On the evening of the second day, he 
entered the hotel room where the Woman 
sat staring out the window. “All through,” 
he announced, sailing his hat to the bed. 
“All but selling the place. Crosby says he'll 
take it. Fix up the papers tomorrow morn- 
ing, and we take the noon train—” 

He stopped, struck by his wife’s silence 

[Continued on page 34] 
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and the touch of hopelessness in the droop 
ing shoulders. Into his eyes crept again 
that shadow of doubt 

He put his arm about her 
well, now, dear—cheer up!” 

The Woman lifted a tense face. “Len, 
take me out to Henderson’s in the morning 
I want to see Naian again—” 

He bent abruptly to kiss her. “Sure, I'll 
take you,’ he said with unaccustomed 
cheerfulness. “I can see Crosby in the af 
ternoon. But you'll find Naian’s all O. K 
She isn’t worrying any about us, you bet.” 

The Man was up early the next morn 
ing, in rare good humor. He even insisted 
on filling his pockets with sandwiches to 
eat on the way. At eight o’clock they 
started; at ten they drove through the gate 
of Henderson’s corral. The Woman climbed 
out and ran toward the hut behind th: 
cow-sheds. 

Henderson appeared from behind the 
wood-pile. ‘“Naian’s over to your place,” 
he explained shortly. “I'll go over with 
you.” He struck out across the field, ignor 
ing the Woman’s anxious questions. 

At the north fence of the Starret place 
he stopped and pointed. “Big storm com 
ing,” he jerked out. “Wouldn't ‘ve left 
home if I’d seen it. We'll get to your house 
and build a fire.” 

The Man’s eyes narrowed. Down the 
slope of Skeleton Butte raced a wall of gray 
“A howling one,” he muttered. “And she’s 
coming like a streak of light.” 

The two men, one on each side of the 
Woman, half carried her as they ran. A 
low, throbbing roar floated on a rising wind, 
pulsing louder and louder as they stumbled 
over the rocky ground. The air grew cOkl 
The light turned suddenly pale and opaque 
They reached the shelter of the house just 
as the first blast of driven snow whipped 
across the corrals and blotted the outbuild 
ings from sight 

“Naian!” panted the Woman. 

Henderson pointed to the sagebrush on 
the ditch-bank, darkly outlined through th« 
white turmoil. “Watching the garden for 
you,” he replied grimly 

The Man’s grip on the Woman’s arm 
tightened. His gaze traveled in slow sur 
prise to Henderson’s face. “You mean she’s 
been there since—” 

The other nodded shortly. “Since she 
broke loose—the night you left. Hasn't 
eaten a thing.” Henderson spun on his 
heel, rounded the corner of the house, and 
worked his way along the wall to the door. 

Slowly the Man turned to his wife. 
“Watching the garden—for me.” His words 
were a mere whisper. 

Into the Woman’s wide eyes crept some- 
thing that was almost hope. 

For a long moment the Man stood, star- 
ing at nothing. Haggard lines creased them- 
selves about his mouth. Abruptly, he 
braced himself against the wind and sprang 
toward the huddled heap at the foot of the 
sagebrush. 

“Naian!” he called. “Naian—all clear!” 

\ shudder passed through Naian’s body 
rhe big head lifted with a tired, wavering 
motion, from side to side. The brown eyes, 
heavy with a great weariness, opened. The 
Man fell to his knees and put his cheek 
to her head. Naian whined—a tremulous 
whine of joy 

He picked her up bodily, staggering un 
der the fury of the storm. With her head 
held close about his neck, he fought his 
way, foot by foot, back to shelter. “We'll 
take her in to the fire,” he panted. “Feed 
ind warm her. She—she wouldn't leave 
her garden!” 

He looked at the Woman. In his eyes 
was a mute appeal for help to comprehend, 
to hold this elusive light that came only in 
flashes. There was a thought he wanted- 
and it would not come. The Woman 
stepped close and laid her hands gently 
upon his shoulders. “It was Naian’s job,” 
she said simply 

The Man’s face went white. By the 
corded muscles of his jaw, by the quiver 
ing lines about his eyes, she knew the strug 
gle, the sudden agony, that was in his soul 

He spoke at last, doggedly, painfully 
“I—I've been a piker! I am the Brute 
Bragged, boasted of my job, and then for 
got. But I know now.” He lifted his head 
“I’m not going to take you back.” 

The hope in the Woman’s eyes kindled 
to a radiant light. ““Len—Len!” she sobbed 

“I want to make good—at my job,” he 
whispered chokingly. “We won't sell—our 
home.” 

Naian squirmed and nosed the Woman’s 
hand with a little whimper of pure con- 
tentment 
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nary pot roast is the following: Take equal With buckwheat cakes or eggs. 


} chopped shallot and sliced fresh tomatoes; {jj 
parts of carrots, yellow turnips, parsnips 


cook until it thickens, and add a little pinch H 


“endure almost anything in their own din- 
ing-rooms if only they can often get out to 


LT — SS ee ee = Oy igs \ iy Poa 
UREAU | 
J fi i} 
OD IS WHAT YOU MAKE IT ___: 
4 
: Why Men Stay Home 
H 
H 
q 
t 
f i 
i Restaurants Have No Lure for Him Whose Wife Knows the Secrets of the Chefs I 
in 
H} Hf 
1 . . ‘ . ° ° ° ' ; Is . PAVII q Hs 
li HAT dishes do men like? Collected by Amelia Leavitt Hill brvoreedienrcumieen:daeirers If 
H Do they prefer simple, nour- Cut the filets from a sole, fold them and_ |} 
Hil ishing food, or fancy dishes? Do ee mo ie ; : ; ; , lay in pan to fry, adding butter, water, |} 
] they like the same things whether POT ROAST, VEGETABLE PU REE VANDERBILT ny i cakes and oa a 7 os pepper and salt. Fry some sliced green pep It 
| they are at home or abroad? Can they One of the best garnitures to the ordi- OF My. +ey are especially good server pers in butter for a few minutes; add f 


y “ a ichec are tet ° . ~ aan - 2 4 
their favorite haunts and joints,’ as one and potatoes. Boil these vegetables to- ig ann . —— more of saffron and curry. Take off fire and add ; 
|| man put it, or does the onion soup upon gether with salt. When cooked, pass the Popular with id at oon light, on butter and cream very slowly. Add also |f 
which one New York club prides itself, the entire mixture throughasieve. Addalittle Ones, it was said at Delmonicos. Here 1s part of the fish gravy. Put the fish in a | 


griddle cakes of the white-front restaurants, 
or that good old standby, raisin pie, repre- 
sent the taste of the average man? 

In answer to this question, some of the 
best known of New York's eating places 
have furnished McCall’s Magazine with 
recipes which they have found most popu- 
lar among their men patrons. And when 
these dishes can be made in the home—well, 


butter, some of the water in which the 

vegetables were boiled, and a little nutmeg. 
A new way of preparing poached eggs 

is also recommended by the Vanderbilt: 


POACHED EGG, VIGI 
Fry pieces of eggplant one inch thick. 
On each one place a poached egg, and 
cover with two spoonfuls of thick tomato 
sauce, and a little chopped ham. 


its recipe for 


OLD-FASHIONED OYSTER STEW 

Heat the liquor of a quart of oysters 
to boiling. Stir in a tablespoonful of 
butter, rolled in the same quantity of 
flour. Drop in the oysters and let them 
cook until their edges ruffle. Skim, and 
pour in a pint of milk which has been 
previously heated. Season and serve 


border of potatoes, cover with sauce, and 


bake. 


BAKED VIRGINIA HAM, CAMBRIDGE 
Cut some very thin slices of raw or 
cooked Virginia ham. Broil very slightly. 
Chop and fry mushrooms in butter with a 
few shallots. When done, add a purée of 
tomatoes and brown gravy, reduce and take 
off fire. Mix some fresh butter, French 





the home that can supply, not only its own 
comforts, but the delectable things that 
one leaves home to secure—there’s no 
place like it. 

The Hotel McAlpin, whose chef re- 
cently was awarded a prize by the So- 
4} cieté Culinaire Philanthropique for his 
excellence in preparing certain dishes, 
3} vouches for the popularity of the fol- 
q lowing : 


mustard and a little whipped cream. 
Add this to the sauce. Cover the ham 
with sauce and bake. 

The Hotel Astor recommends the fol- 
lowing : 





CAMEMBERT CH¥ESE FRITTERS 
Scrape the surface and sides of a 

camembert cheese and rub it through a 

fine sieve. Add the same amount of re 














cuarters; squeeze out the seedy portion 
and put the remainder into a stew pan 
with three or four pints of well-seasoned 
clear feet stock, cold and free from fat. 
Add an onion cut in half, oné clove, a 
small bay-leaf, a few celery leaves or 
half a stick of celery, and a few pepper- 
corns. Bring this to a boil, remove the 
scum carefully, cook slowly for abeut | 
twenty minutes, then strain and clear |} 
the broth. Put a dozen oysters and their 
liquor into the prepared broth; boil 
once more and put into small cups with 
four oysters in each. Serve with small 
water biscuits or toasted wafers. 


Biltmore runs to salads, and as we all 
know, men like salads when they are 
real, solid salads, and not “the silly 
things women make when they try to 
make food pretty.” Here is a favorite 
one: 





| CRAB FLAKES IN CHAFING-DISH, EDITH duced Bechamel sauce and thicken with | 
1} MAY three egg yolks; season with salt and |[)| 
4 1 small onion, chop 1 pint heavy cream red pepper, paprika and cayenne. Put || 
} ped very fine { quart crab flakes away to get cold. When cold and firm, | 1 
4 2 ounces sweet butter 1 ounce celery, diced ear aes ee Fey } 
4 1 teaspoonful paprika per 1 gt! shape into small round, flat croquettes ; iH 
d 4 ounces fresh mush ¥% pound fresh grapes, dip in beaten egg, roll in bread crumbs, IK | 
q rooms, cut in thick unstoned fry in hot lard, then dish up and serve |} | 
ut slices hot. , |k 
" . Put butter and onions in a chafing- For sauce Bechamel, mix two ounces lf 
y dish. Let them cook slowly for a few of butter and two of flour together over 1H | 
4; seconds, then add the mushrooms. A the fire. Do not let it brown: Adda |f}| 
Hl few seconds later put in the paprika, and quart of milk, a little salt, grated nut | 
P| stir carefully for a few seconds more; meg and a bay leaf. Boil, stirring con- h| 
\j} add the cream and let simmer together stantly, for ten minutes. Then add four Ny 
“« for about fifteen minutes. When it be- ounces of butter and a pinch of sugar. }Y 
(4% gins to thicken, drop in the crab flakes Mix thoroughly and strain through a iF 
and celery, season to taste and serve wet cloth, (o 
v1 with a bouquet of grapes, cooked in — — pei ann mrt ¢ 
) butter, in the center of the dish. THE LUCKY MAN WHOSE WIFE KNOWS THE SECRETS OF THE CHEFS PREFERS Take thene-agiaie or sailed na 
The taste of the guests of the Hotel a ee es eee small, ripe tomatoes; wipe and cut into | 
' 
' 
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SALAD LOUISE 
Celery 
Chopped walnuts 


Heart of lettuce 
Apples 





Make a basket of the heart of let- 
tuce. Cut the apple and celery into 
dice, mix with the walnuts and with the 
dressing for which recipe is given below. 
Fill the basket and add three sections of 
orange, a maraschino cherry, and a 
couple of small sprigs of mint leaves. 

The dressing, which is the chief rai- 
son d’étre of this salad, is made thus: 

To equal parts of mayonnaise and 
H sour-cream dressing add, whipped in, a 
ql little currant jelly. Mix this with the 
5 fruit and nuts which fill the basket. 


SS ee 


EGGS A LA TRIPE 

Shell six hard-boiled eggs, and cut 
each in half; take out the yolks and 
shred the whites. Peel two good sized 
onions and mince them fine. Melt two 
ounces of butter in a stew pan; when 
hot, put in the onions, cooking them 
quickly at first, then slowly on the side 
of the stove. When they are quite 
cooked, add half a pint of rich white 


Se ee ee” 


q The Waldorf Astoria casts its vote 
i for sweetbreads in butter, and here is 














tl] the way they are prepared: Drawn by Douglas Ryon sauce and a little milk. When thoroughly 

: hot, put in the shredded white of the /{}| 

t SWEETBREADS IN BUTTER Guinea hen is a specialty at the Hotel The theory that men like heavy dishes eggs; reheat, season with salt, pepper and | | 

5 Put the sweetbreads in butter, with Netherland, and here is the chef’s pet is confirmed by the Hotel Savoy. Here nutmeg; serve hot. If preferred, the eggs 

enough cold water to cover them com- recipe for preparing it: is its recipe for roast duckling: can be cut into fairly thin slices without 

pletely, and boil them for ten minutes. removing the yolks, and heated up with the iH | 

Cool in fresh water and trim the sweet- SUPREME OF GUINEA HEN, FLORIDA ROAST DUCKLING onion purée. Then season them, put in a || 

breads; season them with salt and pepper Put the meat in a saucepan and fry Clean and wash the duckling. Peel hot dish, and pour rich white sauce over iH 

and toss them in fresh butter in a chafing- slowly on both sides, over a moderate fire, four medium-sized apples and cut into them before serving. . 1H 

dish. Cook for fifteen minutes, and serve for fifteen minutes. Take it from the small pieces. Soak two ounces of seedless For white sauce, melt a tablespoonful  |}| 

on fresh toast. pan and add a little currant jelly, orange __ raisins in hot water, and mix with apples. of butter and stir in one of flour, half tea- 1H | 

juice and pineapple juice, with half a pint Stuff duckling with this mixture. Let it spoonful of salt, an eighth of a teaspoonful 1 

A The chef of the Hotel Vanderbilt gives of demi-glacé, made by boiling down one _ bake fifty minutes in a slow oven. of white pepper, and a cupful of milk or | 

[| the following recipe for baked cod, which is quart of consommé to a pint. Arrange on white stock. Add one-third at a time, |f| 

I sufficient for four people: a platter a slice of pineapple, with quar- The Harvard Club has been persuaded Stirring well until each portion has thick- ih 

to furnish recipes for the following dishes, ened. If not smooth, strain before using 1H! 

BAKED COD, DEVONSHIRE on the pineapple, and strain the sauce which are best liked by its members: If a thicker sauce is desired, double the p| 

| 


quantity of butter and flour. 


ters of orange around it, lay the supreme 
over the whole. 


Spread one ounce of butter in a pan, 
with a small chopped onion and a cup of 
cooked celery cut in dice. Put in the fish, 
seasoned with salt and pepper, and add half 
a pint of fish stock. Bake in a hot oven 
about fifteen minutes. Serve with one slice 
of crisp bacon for each person. 

A delicious version of the humble pot 
roast is also popular at the Vanderbilt. In 


CREAM OF SORREL SOUP, GRANIMERE 


COLD POACHED EGG, POLONAISE 
Dress a few poached eggs on small tea 
biscuits, according to the size of each egg 
Prepare one pint of very good heavy cream, iH 


From the Hotel 


following: 


Belmont comes the Make a strong chicken broth, strain, 
add a little sage, and cook until this is dis- 
solved. Slice some sorrel leaves, and fry 
them in butter for five minutes. Put the 
leaves into the broth, and boil. When ready 
to serve, beat the yolks of eggs with thick 
cream and add them to the soup, but do 


COUNTRY SAUSAGE CAKES 
1 pound fresh pork, 
chopped fine 


o = = = 3 = = 2s 


2 boiled potatoes whipped very thick, mixed with a large 
cupful of fresh horseradish grated very 
fine, salt, and a dessertspoonful of sugar 





Mix these ingredients with half a cup 





this case the vegetables give the unusual of cream, and season with salt, pepper, not boil again. Cover the poached egg with this and 4 | 
= touch. mixed spices and parsley chopped fine Season to taste sprinkle with green peppers chopped fine. it 
fal 
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Most Delicious Dishes 
from Just Plain Rice 


| pte many of us appreciate the p 
ibilities of rice-—one of the mec 
s that grow? I have 


found so many exquisite dishes can t 





y | 
wholesome foods 


made of rice and meat or fish, or rice 
and fruit, that it seems to me it shouk 
have a much more frequent place ir 


our daily fare 


‘Here, for instance, are two very simf le 
but very delightful dishes in which rice 
is given an entirely new charm with 
Knox Sparkling Gelatine. 





~ 








RICE PEACH CHARLOTTE 


envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 

1 cup canned peaches, apricots or pineapp!« 
pressed through sieve 
2 cup cold water 

2 tablespoonfuls lemon juice 

Whites of 2 eggs 4 cuptuls of cooked rice 


1 


1 1 


cup boiling water 


Soak gelatine in cold water five minutes 
and dissolve in boiling water. Add the 
sugar, and when dissolved add lemon 
juice. Strain, cool slightly and add peach 
or other fruit juice and pulp. When 
mixture begins to stiffen, beat (using a 
wire whisk) until light; then add whites 
of eggs, beaten until stiff and beat 
together thoroughly. Line the sides of a 
buttered mold with the rice, pressing it 
in tightly. Pour the gelatine mixture 
slowly into the center. When firm, turr 
on platter and serve with cream, 
whipped or plain, or a marshmallow o1 
peach sauce. 





Left-over coffee comb ned with Knox 
Sparkling Gelatine, makes delicious 
Coffee Jelly, Coffee Spanish Cream or 
Mocha Sponge, recipes for which are 
found in my booklets 





SALMON RICE LOAF 


envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 


4 cupful cold water 1 can of salmor 
1 teaspoonful salt 1 cupful cooked rice 
2 teaspoontyl pepper 4 cupful milk 


1 tablespoonful melted butter 
Soften the gelatine in the cold water and 
dissolve by adding the hot milk. Add 
the seasonings, salmon, rice and butter 
Pour into a wet mold and let stand until 
set. This may be served cold on lettuce 
as a salad or with a hot tomato sauce in 
place of meat at dinner. ( Any other fish 
r meat may be used in place of salmon. 





K x ark Gelat e, bt ‘ 
t arent ‘ and flavored 
. k ed with a s, fish and 

’ ve ’ uit and vegetables 





MY RECIPE BOOKS-—FREE 

If you would like other new ideas for 
serving rice, fresh fruits or meats, send 
for my booklets, “Dainty Desserts” 
and “Food Economy,” which contain 
many helpful suggestions. Just enclose 
4c in stamps to cover postage and men- 
tion your grocer’s name. Address 


MRS. CHARLES B. KNOX 
KNOX GELATINE 
108 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y 
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‘Wherever 
a recipe 
calls for 

Gelatine— 
it means 
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The Cereal Story 


By Lilian M. Gunn 


O you realize how delicious and at- the cinnamon with the flour, then mix 
tractive cereal can be? Most of with the fruit and the nuts; add the oats 


is are quite willing to concede its and then combine the mixture. Drop 


oes sees sss ss 8 





wholesome, sustaining and eco from a spoon on a baking-sheet and bake ; 
| nomical qualities, but too few appreciate or roll out on a board and cut into 
its possibilities at breakfast and beyond cookies with a cutter, using more flour 
4 A blue bowl, for instance, full of yel if necessary. Bake in a moderate oven. 
H 
° ow corn-meal mush, cooked until each 
#| tiny kernel has burst and yielded all its CHOCOLATE RICE-PUDDING 
H flavor, is a joy to the eve as well as to the 1 quart milk 2 teaspoonful salt 
H lat 3 cupful rice 1/3 cupful sugar Steamed Date Pudding 
palate : 1/3 cupful cocoa ¥4 cupful raisins 
if But perhaps we make the mistake of 2 eggs 1 cup chopped suet 
| > ° cu c y Da cup sugar 
| erving the same cereal morning after Mix the cocoa and sugar and moisten . gaa Bi ‘ sonspoon eat 
\4| morning. There are hundreds of varieties with some of the milk. Stir into the rest 2 cups flour I cup milk 
f of cereals on the market, made from the of the milk and add the rice. Pour into 2 cups breadcrumbs ape 
4! common grains, such as wheat, rye, corn, a greased pudding dish. Bake two to I teaspoon mixed spices 
if ' haries nd : d tl he hree h . ery slow : oie Beat eggs, then add Dromedary Dates, flour, 
18 oats, barley and rice, an lese can De three hours in a very slow oven, stirring bread crumbs, suet,sugar,salt, milk, and spices: 
4 endlessly varied in their preparation three or four times during the first hour mix well and pour into buttered mold, cover 
HW [he various dry, ready-cooked cereals Add the raisins the last time you stir the with yr vse gen up — pow ‘oo 
ial . ; Serve decorate wit whipped cream an 
[¥} are partic ularly good in the summer pudding. Serve hot or cold Whole, aeued Dromedary Dorea, 
| months, and some varieties come partially 
4| cooked. The secret of success in prepar HOMINY AND TOMATO 
| | ee ooked cereals is simply this: long 2 cupfuls cooked % teaspoonful salt erve 
0 | »king hominy % teaspoonful pepper 
4 For flaked cereal, use twice as much 1 cupful cooked tomato 42 _~cupful dry bread 
4 2 tablespoonfuls fat crumbs (buttered) 


water as cereal, and for the granular, four 
times as much. Put the salt in the water, 
ind use at least one teaspoonful for every Melt the fat; add the flour and sea- 
quart of water. Have the water boiling soning; then add the tomato. Cook until 
rapidly Shake the cereal in slowly, so the mixture thickens. Stir into the hominy ; 
that the bubbling does not stop and you pour into a buttered baking-dish and 
will have cereal free from lumps. Cook cover with the crumbs. Bake until the 
over a direct flame until it begins to crumbs are brown. 


2 tablespoonfuls flour Pinch of cayenne 


Dromedary 
Dates 


HERE are many ways to eat 


2 
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4 d 

thicken, and then put in a double boiler 4 ° 

-dary ates bes - 

to complete the process ssiiliatiat calles Dromedary Dates | esides right 
} Do not stir during the cooking, unless 2 cupfuls hominy 1 small onion i out of the box. They are delicious 
|} you wish to add fruit. If this is done, mush “2. ‘tablespoonful8 ° v . anne - 

stir with a fork The perfectly cooked 2/3 cupful stale crumbs chopped parsley In steamed puddings- -rich and 

: . 14 cupful mil Paspoc $ P4 ’ 
cereal should just hold its form in the  37,cupful milk Fyre cee | A flavory—in sandwiches, salads, muf- 





serving-dish 

If your family is large and you cook a Mix the hominy and crumbs; add the 
quantity of cereal at a time, it may first eggs, well beaten, and the milk. If the 
be mixed with a little cold water and then mush is very moist all the milk need not 
added to the boiling water. This will keep be used. Add the onion, finely minced, 
it from lumping and allow you to com-_ and the seasoning. Drop by tablespoon- 
bine the water and cereal more quickly. fuls into hot fat, and fry until brown. 


fins, and countless other dishes. 

This golden, sugar-laden fruit 
from the Garden of Eden 1s selected 
from the choicest crop. They de- 
light children, and they are healthful 
and easily digested. 
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Carefully layered and wrapped in 
paraffin paper, Dromedary Dates 
come toyou in a dust-proof package. 

Our “1920 RECIPE BOOK’”’ 
tells many appetizing ways to 
combine dates with other foods. 
Sent Free on request. 
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The HILLS BROTHERS Co. 
Dept. 23,375 Washington St., New York 










































CHOCOLATE RICE-PUI 

DING, FRUITED RICE 

PUDDING, AND ROLLED- 
OATS COOKIES 
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Photographs by hal Elisworth Coates 
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The package cereals are generally bet- QUICK CANDY FROM PUFFED RICE OR 

ter for the average family They are WHEAT 
ore easily stored and handled 1 cupful sugar 1 cupful puffed rice or 

Breakfast is not the only meal in wheat 
q which cereal may play a large part. There Put the sugar in a flat pan and melt 
#} are many attractive ways to use up what slowly until it is a golden brown. Stir 
is left over. It may be packed in tins constantly. When a white smoke rises from 
until cold, and then sliced and fried and the top, lift from the fire and quickly 
served with sirup; or it may be molded add the cereal. Pour on a greased plate 
with fruit and turned into a delicious des- _and allow to cool. Break into pieces. 
sert. With the addition of a little flour 
it can be made into muffins, griddle-cakes 


m=z 
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KING’S MUFFINS 














upful ec he 3 = i 
or waffles. If you want a treat, try mak a | flaked wheat 1 tablespoonfuls sugar 
ss ki il a iad ‘ : ‘ ir Oats 2 teaspoonful salt 
ing cookies—of the hermit clan—with raw ipful flour : 1 cupful milk 
cereal 4 teaspoonfuls baking 1 egg 

ROLLED OATS COOKIES wder 1 tablespoonful fat 
cupful fat ofl raisins | Scald milk; pour on oats or wheat 
i egg, beaten lig! teal rolled oats = and let stand one-half hour before mix- 
tablespoonfuls sweet 1 cupful flour ing. Mix and sift dry ingredients and 
k ' ¢ teaspoonful cinna- add to the grain and milk mixture; add 
teaspoontul soda mn egg, slightly beaten, and melted butter or 


Cream the fat; add the sugar and then fat. Beat well and bake in greased muffin 
the egg and the milk; sift the soda and pans half hour in moderately hot oven. 
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Be Lavish — 


With Raisins 


It’s Justified by Dietetic Worth 


"ih Sie 


AISINS, Madam, are a fruit-food that you 
should serve in many ways, because of their 
nutrition and health values. 

They furnish 1560 units of energizing nutriment 
per pound. More energy than eggs, milk, meat or 
fish. 

They are 75 per cent pure fruit sugar in prac- 
tically pre-digested form, so their good is almost 
immediately assimilated. 

They also furnish food-iron and valuable organic 
salts. Children especially shouldn’t get all their iron 
from meat. 

Put raisins in oatmeal and in their 
cookies, cakes and breads. 

Serve bread puddings, boiled rice 
and stewed prunes with raisins. 

Raisins make plain foods delicious, 
so people welcome them. Thus rai- 
sins will help you keep the food bills 
down. 

Be lavish with them—you can afford to, when they 
bring you such returns. 


Get a package now and use them freely. 


SUN-MAID 


PON NNN NNN NNN ON NN 


RAISINS 


Use Sun-Marp Raisins always for (grown without seeds); Sun-Maid 
your cooking. Clusters (on the stem). All dealers 

They are made from Califor- sell them. : a3 ; 
nia’s finest table grapes—plump, Send for free book, “Sun-Maid 
tender, meaty, juicy and thin- Recipes,” describing scores of ways 
skinned. to serve. 

They cost no more than others, Ask dealers for California Raisin 
so you may as well enjoy the best. Bread and California Raisin Pie, 

, 7 baked fresh daily with Sun 

Three varieties: Sun-Maid Seeded Matin Raisins by your best local 
(seeds removed); Sun-Maid Seedless _ bakeries. 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATED RAISIN Co. 
Membership 10,000 Growers 
FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
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Springtime Styles 





































The NEW McCall Pate: MeCall Patte 
2076— Dress McCall Pattern 

' 2107—Dress 

i 7 re 34-46 

Tra i N Price, 45 cent 


VERY woman whose training has not made her a 
seamstress feels at some time that she “really 
could make a dress”—especially one of the deli- 
cate, dainty frocks that summer brings need of, 

and that have a way of costing surprisingly in the smart 
shops. 

Now—she can! For there’s a new kind of Pattern that 
makes sewing easier and offers her that foundation of s/yle 
and /ine that stamps success in the finished garment. This 
New McCall Pattern has instructions printed on each piece 
good, old-fashioned words that tell you just how to pro- 
ceed! A Pattern—McCall Pattern—is no longer the con- 
fusing puzzle of circles and perforations that shattered 
your courage—now you can cut into the most tantalizing 
organdie with the assurance that dainty prettiness will ensue. 


If you have wanted to sew—the new McCall Pattern 
offers an easy way to begin! 


All the charming springtime styles pictured here are 
in the New McCall Patterrt and may be had at your local 
dealer or, if dealer is not convenient, by sending to The 


McCall Company direct. 


The NEW 
21 


Price 








McCall Pattern 


/ 


45 






Tress 


cents 
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in the New McCall Pattern 


The NEW 
Me Call Pattern 
2125—Dress 
7 sizes, 34-46 
Price, 45 cents 





In regard to the “‘home- 
made look”! There’s no 
reason why the things you 
make yourself can’t have 
the charm and finesse of 
the things you buy—if 
—and here’s the point! 
Don’t think any Pattern 
will do—choose the Pat- 
tern that has the right 
style! The length of 
the tunic, the style of 
the sleeve, the width of 
the skirt—these must be 
right for a frock to have 
chic and verve. 


McCall Patterns are 
“paper foundations” with 
every detail of style and 
design-harmony worked 
out right. 
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The NEW McCall Pattern 
2124—Dress 
7 sizes, 34-46 


Price, 45 ce S 
Transfer Patt No. 1008 


Price, 20 cents 


For the Woman Who Knows How to Sew—This Pattern 
Has the Wonderful Advantage of Saving Time! 


POR CNRS 3 
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How to Obtain McCall Patterns 


Leading dealers nearly everywhere sell 
McCall Patterns. If you find that you 
can’t secure them, write to The McCall! 
Company, 236 W. 37th St., New York 
City, or to the nearest Branch Office, stat-' 
ing number and size desired and enclosing 
the price in stamps or money order. Branch 
ffices: 418-424 S. Wells St., Chicago, IIL; 
140 Second St., San Francisco, Cal.; 82 N 
Pryor St.. Atlanta, Ga.; 70 Bond St., 
Toronto, Canada. 
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The NEW McCall Pattern 

2113 Shirtwaist 
The ae oH = Pattern Fh mong? pave 
7 sizes, 3446 
Price, 30 cents 


[rregularity Continues to be the 


Motif of the Fashion Cycle 






The NEW McCall Pattern 
2 Blouse \\ 
7 sizes, 34-46 } 
Price, 35 cents 


LL the styles illustrated 
on this page are in 
the New McCall Pat- 


tern—the wonderful, 
new kind of Pattern that has 
all directions for cutting and 
sewing printed on each part, 
instead of the perplexing per- 
forations that you have been 
used to. You will find sew- 
ing much easier with this 
New Pattern —especially if 
you are one of the many, 
many women on McCall 
Street who are just beginning 
in the thrifty art of Home 
Dressmaking 
The New McCall Pattern 
is also more accurate and 
more dependable, not only in 
actual technique but in style. 
You can look to it to provide 
you with a sewing guide as 
up-to-the-minute as if it came 
from the master designers of 
the fashion centers. 








No. 2123, Lapies’ No. 2113, Laptres’ 
Biovuse; with vest; SHIRTWAIST; two 
two styles of sleeve. styles of collar and 
Size 36 requires 134 _ sleeve. Size 36 re- 


yards of 40-inch ma- quires 17% yards of 

terial and % yard of 36-inch material and 

40-inch contrasting. 34 yard of 36-inch 
contrasting. 


No. 2131, LApies’ No. 2107, LAapies’ 
BLousE; with kimono Dress. Size 36, 1% 
sleeves. Size 36 re- yards of 40-inch light 
quires 134 yards of and 2 yards of 40- 
40-inch material and’ inch darker. Width, 
3% yard of 18-inch 1% yards. Transfer 
contrasting. Pattern No. 737, in 
yellow of blue. 


, a> 
1 | 
| * 


The af McCall Pattern 


a 117 Dress 
—_ 7 sizes, 34-46 





Price, 45 cents 


PL | 
— No. 2114, Misses’ No. 2117, LAptes’ 
| i Dress; suitable for Dress; with or with 





i) 


The NEW 4 








4 sizes, 14-20 


Transfer Pattern No. 737 : s 
> Price, 45 cents 


Price, 20 cents 





2117) 2123) «213102193 


yards 32-inch. Width, 
2% yards. 


oon t The NEW small women. Size 16 out draped panels. Size 
2107 Dress McCall requires 3 yards of 54- 36 requires 3/2 yards 
7 sizes, 34-46 Pattern inch material and 1% of 36-inch figured and 
Price, 45 cents 2114 Dress 


2% yards of 40-inch 
plain. Width, 154 yards 
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The N E W McCall Pattern 9774 Overdress 9790 Dress The oe McCalkPattern The NEW McCall Pattern 
2080 Blouse sizes, 34-4 7 sizes, 34-4 3 Shirtwaist 131 Blouse 
7 sizes, 34-46 Price, 30 c¢ ate Price 35 cents — 34-46 7 sizes, 34-46 
Price. 30 cents 9675 i amisole Skirt Price, 30 cents Price, 35 cents 
The NEW McCall Pattern The NEW McCall Pattern 9675 _C. amisole Skirt 
2111 Skirt, Price, 30 cents 2121 Skirt RT ng ya 
sizes, 24-3 sizes, 24-36 
Pr ~ 40 cents Price, 30 cents 









, ‘ yy 
Slender Youthful Models Advocated a 


By the French Couturiers 


CostuME Nos. 2080-2111—The medium 
size requires 314 yards of 40-inch ‘material 
and 4% yards of lace banding. 

No. 2080, Lapiges’ BLouse. Size 36 requires 
1'g yards of 40-inch material and 15¢ yards 
of banding 

No. 2111, Lapres’ Two-Piece Skirt. Size 
26 requires 2'4 yards of 40-inch material 
and 2'4 yards of banding. Width, 1% 
yards 


CostuME Nos. 9774-9675.—Size 36 requires 
', yards of 36-inch material and 15¢ 

vards of 36-inch contrasting. 

No. 9774, Lapres’ Overpress. Size 36 re- 

quires 15¢ yards of 36-inch, and 15¢ yards 
30-inch contrasting for the panels. 

No. 9675, Lapres’ CAMISOLE Skirt. Size 36 

requires 2% yards of 36-inch material. 

Width, 1% yards. 


ae e 4 

No. 9790, Lapies’ Dress. Size 36 requires | 
. in 2 - TIA 
24g yards of 54-inch material and 34 yard Zid 
of 36-inch contrasting. Width, 15¢ yards. v 


No. 2113, Lapres’ SuHirtwatst. Size 36 re- 
quires 2'¢ yards of 40-inch material. 


No, 2121, Lapres’ Four-Prece CrIrcuLar 
SkirRT; with side yokes. Size 26 requires 
25@ yards of 40-inch material. Width, 2 
yards. 


CostuME Nos. 2131-9675.—Size 36 requires 
35@ yards of 40-inch and 34 yard of 36-inch 
contrasting. 

No. 2131, Lapres’ Biovse. Size 36 requires 
1ig yards of 40-inch material and 34 yard 
of 30-inch contrasting. 








CostuME Nos. 9791- 
9675.—Size 36 requires 
5 yards of 36-inch and 
4g yard 36-inch 

No. 9791, Lapres’ OvER- 
DRESS. Size 30 requires 


No. 9745, Lapres’ Dress; two-piece skirt. 
Size 36 requires 434 yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial. Width, 1'% yards. 





234 vards of 36-inch | o a> —s ran 
material, and 5¢ yard \ /} E | a 
of 40-inch for putts | 4 
\ 
\ 


) 
« Transfer Pattern No " te 
1097, in yellow } 





| ! } 
} No. 9760, LADIES i| i ii 
: Dress. Size 36, 356 lt re 
~ppaie-dhhe yards of 36-inch and i Hi | + 

967 5 ( ol Skirt oye 9760 Dress — ‘ 9745 Dress 
. agg Ya kir ¢ yard of 36-inch pt alge 9760 9745 9790 9774 9701 7 sizes, 34-46 
| Price ent w idth, 1% yards Price, 35 pA 9675 9675 Price, 35 cents 
| 
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The NEW 
The NEW McCall Pattern 
McCall Pattern 2il6 Dress 
2117 Dress ; Price, 45 cents 
7 sizes, 3 6 ansfe -atter Yo. 927 
Price, 45 cents _ Price 35 enn 1%: 
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The NEW McCall Pattern The NE W McCall Paitern The is 4 McCall Pattern 


2124 Dress 2107 Dress 2130 Dress 











7 sizes 7 sizes, 34-46 7 sizes, 34-46 


Price, 43 cents Charming Costumes that Feature the Latest Mine pad Many toed 
Details of Fashionable Dress 


No. 2124, Lapres’ Dress; straight pleated skirt 
Size 36 requires 554 yards of 36-inch material, and 
Y% yard of 36-inch contrasting for shield and 
cuffs. The width around the lower edge, with 
pleats drawn out, is 314 yards 

‘ 
No. 2117, Laptes’ Dress; with or without draped 
panels; sleeves and skirt attached to lining. Size 
36 requires 3'4 yards of 36-inch material and 2 
yards of 40-inch contrasting. The width around 
the lower edge is 154 yards 
No. 2116, Lapres’ Dress; two styles of sleeve; 
two-piece skirt. Size 36 requires 234 yards of 
54-inch material and % yard of 40-inch con- 
trasting. The width around the lower edge is 
15g yards. Transfer Pattern No. 927, in yellow 
or blue, for darning-stitch. 





No. 2107, Lapiges’ Dress; two-piece skirt with set 
in inverted pleats. Size 36 requires 13 yards of 
40-inch figured material and 2 yards of 40-inch 
plain. The width is 1% yards. 


No. 2130, Lapres’ Dress; with or without collar; 
two-piece skirt, 35-inch length from waistline 
Size 36 requires 334 yards of 36-inch material 
and 5% yard of 36-inch contrasting. The width 
around the lower edge is 15@ yards. 


No. 2125, Lapres’ Dress; two-piece tunic; two- 
piece foundation skirt, lengthened by lower sec- 
tion. Size 36 requires 644 yards of 36-inch ma- 
terial, 14 yard of 18-inch for vest, and 2 yards of 
9-inch ribbon for sash. Width, 1% yards. 





No. 2129, Lapres’ AND Misses’ Coat; with con- 
vertible collar; 49-inch length. Small, 34 to 36; 
medium, 38 to 40; large, 42 to 44 bust. Small 
size requires 37g yards of 54-inch material and 
3% yards of 36-inch lining 


CostumME Nos. 2135-2065.—The medium size re- 
quires 31% yards of 54-inch material. 

No. 2135, Lapies’ Suit-Coat; in 32-inch length 
Size 36 requires 17g yards of 54-inch material and 
2% yards of 36-inch lining 

No. 2065, Lapres’ Two-Piece Skirt; 35-inch 
length from waistline. Size 26 requires 154 yards 
of 54-inch material. Width, 154 yards. 


Z The NEW 


- McCall 
The NEW McCall Pattern | i | 1 | | The NEW McCall Pattern ‘ The NEW McCall Pattern J s Patiern 
125 Dress li a bad 4 wi “ 2129 C oat : 2135 Suit-Coat 2065 Skirt, 

7 sizes, 34-46 2130 2107 «21 35 2116 ih nal m, large 7 sizes, 34-46 7 sizes, 2 
*rice, 45 cents 2005 Price 45 ent rice, 45 cen tilen Deane 
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IF YOU BOUGHT 
a hand embroidered article of 
quality, equal to 
Y, mt Sede 
EMBROIDERY 
ACH —_ — 
PACKAGE OUTFITS 
the cost would thoroughly convince 
you of the great aving you can 
accomplish through Roya Society 
Packages, which because of their 
splendid quality--t class w in 
hip and unusual value star fore- 
most among I broidery Package 
Send for New Spring Circuiar 
When you feel of the Quality, ex 
amine the beautifully finishe seams, 
fancy hemstitching, plaiting, tuck 
ing, etc., in the various made-up 
garments, you will realize the con 
enience of having tl clas of 
merchandise come to you o com 
-pletely made, ready to add the yle 
touches of eml idery witl 
cient floss: instruct if necessary 
at erceptior moderate évi 
For Sale by Dealers Everywhere 


OL me e/a 


arr Ssa0n 
7? 


nin 


ROYAL socikTY 
Crochet Book. No. 17 


Price 15 Cents 


\ c rok t 
! i¢ g i] 
» ¢€ bile 
‘ a v 
ox P , 
e a r ma r 
Cordichet 
” , 
2 g J »>am nm 
I c y ( ret 
re nly i ot 
y but y i 
ra ne s I : 
it tv i 
‘ we 
Pro if 
if , *) 
Roval S tv Art Needlework Product 
are Sold by Dealers Everywhere 
H. E. VERRAN CO., Inc 
Union Square, West New York 
- A ~- a | = = — - 




















} women Size 16 
40-inch material and 1 
| Width, 1!2 yards 

| 


No. 9706, Misses’ Dress; 
women size if 


} inch figured and 3! yards 


Width, 1'4 yards, 








The NEW 
McCall Pattern 
2068 Dress 


Price, 4 ents 


No. 9747, Misses’ Dress; 
requires 31 


requires 2 

















9747 Dress 
izes, 16-20 


Price, 35 cents 


suitable for small 
yards ot 
yard of 36-inch 


suitable for small 
; vards of 36 
of 40-inch plain. 


9707 Dress 
Price, 35 cents / 


No. 
suitable for 
panels caught under at lower 


2068, 


Dress; 


Misses’ 
small women; 
edge. Size 16 requires 27¢ 
yards of 36-inch and 1 yard 
40-inch contrasting. Width, 
13@ yards. 
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9747 9751 
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Frocks Whose Lines Emphasize 
The Charm of Youth 


9787 Dress 


3 sizes, 16 





No. 9438, Misses’ 
Dress; suitable for 
small women; two- 
piece skirt section 
attached to waist at 
hipline. Size 16 re- 
quires 334 yards of 
36-i nch_ material 
Width, 13¢ yards 


No. 9707, Misses’ 
Dress; suitable for 
small women; with 
side tunics. Size 16 
requires 356 yards 
of 40-inch material 
and % yard of 36- 
inch contrasting 
Width, 1% yards. 


oh ad p 


9787 2068 9438 





\ | 
9751 Dress \ 
3 sizes, 16-2 j 
Tr x. Patte a No 796 ¥ 
Price, 20 cents Y 


No. 9751, Misses’ Dress. Size 16 requires 
314 yards of 40-inch material. Width, 13¢ 
yards. Transfer Pattern No. 796, in yellow 
or blue 


No. 9787, Misses’ Dress. Size 16 requires 
314 yards of 36-inch material and 5¢ yard 
10-inch. Width, 134 yards. Transfer Pat- 
tern No. 744, in yellow or blue 
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$4 9438 Dress 
3 sizes, 16-20 


9706 9707 Price, 25 cents 



























The NEW McCall Pattern 
2120 Eton Coat 
4 sizes, 14-2 
Price, 35 cents 
The NEW McCall Pattern 
2133 Skirt 
4 sizes, 14-20 
Price, 30 cents 


CostuME Nos. 2120-2133.— 
Size 16, 5 yards of 36-inch and 
3 yards of 12-inch ribbon 

No. 2120, Misses’ Eton Coat; 
suitable for small women. Size 
16, 134 yards 36-inch material. 
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Pleats and Eton Coats to the Fore! 





No. 2115, Misses’ 
DRESS; suitable 
for small women; 
with or without 
draped panels; 
two-piece skirt at- 
tached to lining. 
Size 16 requires 


25@ yards of 40 7 
inch material; 
sash, 3 yards of - 


The NEW 4 i, 
McCall Pattern \ on ith, - — ‘J, 
2122 Dress ~, 1dth, § yards 
sizes, 14-20 
ee ase The NEW McCall Pattern The NEW McCall Pattern 

wes re 2 ress 2115 Dress 
- 4 sizes, 14-20 4 sizes, 14-20 
Price, 45 cents Price, 45 cents 


No. 2133, Musses’ STRAIGHT 


Pi 
sn 


21 
3 


The width at lower edge is 


23 


EATED Skirt; suitable for 
1all women. Size 16 requires 
4 yards of 36-inch material 


+ yards. 


No. 2122, MIsseEs’ 
DReEss; suitable for ae 
small women. Size 16 t 
requires 5 yards of 36 4 
inch material. Width, 
13, yards. Transfer 
Pattern No. 1097, in 
yellow. 


No. 2110, Misses’ 
DRESS; suitable for 
small women. Size 16, 
2% yards of 54-inch 
and % yard of 36-inch. 
Width, 1% yards. 


= 
oo ee 


No. 2114, Misses’ 
Dress; suitable 
for small wo- 
men; three-piece 
pleated skirt. 
Size 16 requires 
3 yards of 54- 
inch material 
and 2'4 yards of 
32-inch contrast- 
ing. The width 
around the lower 
edge is 254 yards. 





No. 2108, Misses’ 
BLousE; suitable for 
small women. Size 16, 
23g yards of 36-inch. 


No. 9703, MISssEs’ 
CAMISOLE SKIRT. Size 
16 requires 2% yards 
36-inch forskirt. Width, 
13¢ yards 
Pr ie " 
| / 
| iis 
The NEW 1 \ 
McCall Pattern -_ f 
2108 Blouse I 


4 sizes, 14-2 Hod 1; i 

Price, 30 cents : | | | f | } 
9703 Camisole Skirt 4’ U—P Os 

3 sizes, 16-20 2110 2108 2122 


Price, 25 cents 9703 


















No. 2127, Misses’ Eton Dress; suit 
able for small women; sleeves attached 
to underwaist. Size 16 requires 3 yards 
of 36-inch material; sash, 2% yards of 
10-inch ribbon. Width, 1% yards. 
Transfer Pattern No. 1093, in yellow. 





















The NEW 
McCall Pattern 


2114 Dress 
4 sizes, 14-20 
Price, 45 cents 





The NEW 
McCall Pattern 
2127 Eton Dress 
4 sizes, 14-2 
Price, 45 cents 
Transfer Pattern 
No. 1093 


Price, 40 cent 





How Can 
Underwear Stand It? 


Mary a mother sighing wearily 
over ripped and torn little garments, 
will answer ‘‘It doesn’t stand it.”’ 


That is because she hasn’t put 
her kiddies into Sexton Unionsuits. 
It isn’t merely that they are so 
firmly and honestly 
sewed or that the fine ——— — 





nainsook material is so s,. 
| strong; Sexton Union- lr My P 

suits for boys and girls |-=“/7/ 
| come safely through {/  // 





the most violent play Adjustable 
because they are so full — ShoulderStrap 
and so scientifically de- 

signed that literally no strain is put 
upon seams or fabric. The elastic 
web seam in the back has a lot to 
do with this body yielding quality. 


And how the boys and girls do 
love this garment! It 
slips on and off so 


quickly and is so cool — 
and comfortable. > = 
The girls’ style has 


bloomer legs with elas- — Garter Tab 
tic and comes in all! 

white, white waist with black sateen 
bloomers and white waist with pink 
or blue bloomers. 














The boys’ style is like Dad’s. 


Both have buttons for outer gar- 
ments and garter tabs 
so arranged that garters 


g can go inside or out. 
; Sizes 2 to 12 years. 
. If your favorite store 


doesn’t carry Sexton 
Underwear, which it 
probably does, we will 
direct you to a store 
that does carry them. 


SEXTON MFG. CO. 


450 Main Street Fairfield, Illinois 
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jp ankles, demurely alluring. And well she knows! Glove-fitting Holeproof | 


makes them so. Famous for its lustrous beauty and marvelous wearing qualities. 
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Displayed by leading stores in the newest ideas for a short-skirted Spring—staple 
and fancy designs in Pure Silk, Silk Faced and Lisle. For men and children, too. 
HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY. MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


| Holeproof Hosiery Company of Canada, I ted, London, Ont. 


H. H. Co. 
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For purity, freshness and 
flavor buy imported 


shows how you can become a skilled player of 

piano or organ at quarter usual cost. Itshows 

why one lesson with am expert is worth « 

dozen other lessons Dr. Quinn's famous 
ritten Method * 





Pompeian 


Olive Oil 





©* right to your nome ‘> 

er or experienced p 
graduates everywhere Scientitt 
All music free. Diploma granted. Write to 
Quinn Conservatory, Studio MC 24, 598 Columbia Road, Boston, 25, Mass. 


an 
lay for free book 








Read before you Experiment with a ‘‘One-for-All’’ Dye. 
Wool and Silk need a Different Dye than 
Cotton, Linen or Mixed Goods 


Most women know why there is a Diamond Dye for Wool and Silk, 
and another Diamond Dye for Cotton, Linen, and Mixed Goods. Wool 
and silk come from animals. Cotton comes from a plant. Therefore no 
‘‘One-for-All-Purpose Dye” can possibly dye both materials right. 
Buy ‘‘Diamond Dyes” only, then your garments or draperies will not 
streak, fade, or have that ‘‘dyed-look.”” Each package contains easy 
directions. Your druggist will sell you the correct Diamond Dye if 


you tell him what material you wish to dye He will also show you 


Color Card of actual fabrics diamond-dyed in a wondrous range of colors. 


; 


Don’t Stain Hands or Pan 



































4 requires 1% yards of 32- 
inch material Rosettes , 
are used to trim \e 
F, 
No. 2134, Cuitp’s Dress; 
| \ kimono sleeves, short or 
© lengthened by gathered 
om new o J sleeves. Size 2 requires 
McCa 134 yards of 32-inch ma- 
Pattern —w terial 
2101 
| Remper / No. 2101, Curtp’s Coar- 
Price, RomPER; suitable for boy 
25 cents or girl; two styles of col- ; 
| lar. Size 6 requires 2 Ps A 
yards of %2-inch material. SF PER #7) \ 
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The NEW 
McCall Pattern 
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Designs for Diminutive People 
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No. 2126, Curp’s Dress; 
two styles of sleeve. Size 


“* w 
No. 2109, Girt’s Dress; we 


with side skirt sections 
Size 6 requires 1 yards 
of 36-inch material. May 
be worn without a belt. 


No. 9738, Boy’s Dov- 
BLE-BREASTED OVER- 
coat. Size 8 requires 
: 17a vards of 36-inch 
material without nap, 
or 134 yards of 54- 
inch with nap; 17% 
yards of 36-inch lining 





2 
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The NEW The NEW “ ; 





The NEW 


McCall Pattern 
2 


6 sizes, 4-14 
Price, 30 cents 


McCall Pattern McCall Pattern ‘ A: 
2126 Dress 2134 Dress (“a 
4 sizes, 2-8 7 sizes, 6 months 1 " } 
Price, 25 cents to 6 years fi ® 
Price, 25 cents oy oS / 











9738 Overcoat 
6 sizes, 4-14 
Price, 25 cents 


: \ 8S 7 oa B\ ie 
2112Coat \* P 
6 sizes, eis — " 
Price, 35 cents / \ 
t\ 
\ | 
/ j \ 
\\ f/ | 
WV | 
Ny LA 1 | 
No. 2112, Grrt’s Coat; iN y 1 | | 
two styles of collar; with bigs OO aa ome 1} | . 
or without belts Size 8 ) The NEW I} | The NEW 
re ~ 1% yard fs j o& McCall } McCall Pattern 
quires 6 yards of 54- = \. Pattern Af A 2 D 
inch material; 17g yards > ts: wl Sf $ sizes, 412° 
- , 3 ’°,°? \\g 7 sizes, 4-12 
of 36-inch satin is re- i 2018 Pajamas ~~ Suis Bb ede 


: =. \ Small, medium, Ps VY 
quired for lining. large — 


Price, 25 cents 


No. 2018, Grrw’s BILE No. 2106, Grrv’s 


BuRKE PAJAM 


large, 12 to 14 
medium size 


yard of 36-inch figured 


as. Small, CEN AED KON SRD 4D A777") _~)sCODREss; with side 

4 to 6; medium, 8 to 10; Lote TT | h ima fj Pleats. Size 8 
years. The \ bu itll ps | eo C4 requires 1% 

requires 1 | ' iii j yi yards of 40-inch 

Wy JUG } || plaid material 

§ yards of PRE pelt UL jul 1 ya =o and % yard of 


material and 2! 


| 36-inch plain. 


2126 2134 2106 2109 2101 2112 9738 2018 36- 


inch plain. 
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The NEW 
McCall Pattern ; / 
2017 Romper 
5 sizes, 2-6 
Price, 25 cents 


a 
The NEW 
McCall Pattern 
2132 


French Dress 
4 sizes 
Price, 25 Somes 








No. 2103, Misses’ aNp GiRIs’ 
SHIRTWAIST. Size 10 requires 
1% yards of 36-inch material 


No. 2102, Girt’s BLOOMERS. 
Size 10 requires 1% yards of 
36-inch material. Developed 
in serge or khaki. 
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The NEW 


McC 
2119 Middy \™ 


5 sizes, 8-16 


Price, 25 


‘i * y | 
Oe Cy ee 


April, 1921 


Timely Suggestions for Little Folks 





Call F atlern 





cents 


No. 2119, GIRL’S . 
Mippy. Size 8 requires \ 
2 yards of 36-inch ma- \| | 


terial | \ 


No. 2017, CHILD’S \ 
Romper. Size 4 requires 
1% yards of 32-inch | 


material TorR, — ° 
No. 2132, CHILD’S 


Frencu Dress. Size 6 ) 
requires 134 yards of \ 
32-inch, and 44 yard of \ 
36-inch for cuffs. 























The NEW 
Me C ‘all Pattern 


2118 Middy \ 
Suit . 
4 sizes PA) 
P ce, 25 ce } 4 
ri nts ea 
ae 
y The NEW 
~ 4 McCall Pattern 


2074 Undergarment 
7 sizes, 2 
Price, 7 coats 


No. 2074, Girw’s 
COMBINATION 
UNDERGARMENT: 
gathered at knee 
or straight hang- 
ing. Size 6 re- 
quires 1% yards 
of 32-inch mate- 
rial. 





No. 2118, Boy’s Mippy 
Suit; knee trousers. Size 
6, 2 yards of 36-inch 


| 
No. 2128, Girt’s Dress. | 
Size 8, 13¢ yards 40-inch 
and 1 yard 32-inch. \ 
Transfer Pattern No i bed 
1089, in yellow or blue i} 


The NEW 





McCall 
, Fatiern 
\ PSN A) AS A> : 
, } LW y } : ) h T) © Shirtwaist The NEW 
Fag ot (leew fects 5 sizes, 6-16 McCall Pail 
my AOS Lif fase sien, Bhanite <e fe ern 
| ar hd ress 
+ The NE W McCall Pattern YE adage ter 
if on PliaL 2102 Bloomers Price, 35 cents 
Bs wa BAY LS Het: _— 6 sizes, 4-14 Transfer Pattern No. 1089 
2102 2103 2118 2119 2132 2128 2017 Price, 25 cents Price, 20 cents 




















botlege Girl 


Corsets 





A Scientific Plan for 


Figure Development 


Kor 38 years we have studied to develop grace 
through comfort, and beauty through health. 


As a result, College Girl corsets are so designed 
that wearing them is like well-directed, regular 
exercise. They bring equal benefits in figure de- 
velopment. 


” “ ” 


Flesh, muscle and tissues will ‘‘flow’’ or “‘set 
under guiding pressure or exercise, as every 
physical director knows. So College Girl corsets 
comfortably mould the figure into right posture 
and right lines just as well-directed, persistent 
exercise will do. 


They do not force correct proportions by severe 
lacing. That would be unhealthful. They permit 
and encourage proper development because the 
model for each type of figure is designed accord- 
ing to the laws of anatomy. ‘This is the purpose 
in the design of each model. So the figure con- 
stantly improves. 


Naturai grace and beauty 


There is a College Girl corset model for every 
woman, in front or back lace styles. To every 
figure they bring the lines of youthfulness—the 
fashionable silhouette. Their heaJthful benefits 
are the greatest value to all women. 


The model for your particular requirements is 
at your dealer’s. Ask for it. 


JACKSON CORSET COMPANY 


Jackson, Michigan 
Established 1883 


Also Creators of Jane Jackson Corsets 
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ding of the figure means 


Eyle—it means price: 


THOMSONS CORSETS 


( Glove-~fitting” 
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The WEST Way 
Is the BEST Way 


To Make and Keep Your Hair Beautiful 





West Hair Nets 


—Cap and 







Fringe Shape N your hair there are beautiful glints of 
a color which only the right care will 


Motor, 15¢; bring out. You can bring out these glints 


Tourist, 3 for 


50c; Gold Seal, in just one way—through painstaking care 
and the right shampoo. 


aoc. 





Use West Softex Shampoo at least once 
every two weeks—f your hair is oily, once 
aweek. It is absolutely pure and safe and 
acts as a stimulant to the scalp, imparting 
that rich, satin sheen you always admire 
in the hair of exquisitely groomed women. 


And then arrange your hair attractively. 
| West Electric Hair Curlers give you a wave 
— that rivals nature’s. Comb and slightly 

: dampen the hair—grasp it close to the 
West Softex Sham- . . 
poo—natural and head and wind the hair loosely around 
prcpared withhenna- thecurler. In fifteen minutes you will have 
a beautiful wave. 





The final touch now is a West Hair Net 
which will protect your coiffure in any 
weather. These nets match your own hair 
perfectly. Hand-made of real human hair 
and twice sterilized. 


Don’t neglect your hair. Begin today 
to give it real beauty—-a course of West 
treatments. 


Weed lest Blais WEST ELECTRIC HAIR CURLER CoO. 
Curlers give a PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


natural wave, Card 
of 2 curlers, 10c 


Card of 5 curlers, 25¢ ) SOFTEX SHAMPOO 


Exectric Harr CURLERS 
HUMAN Harr NET 
















McCall Pattern 
2059 Pajamas 
Small, medium, 


-_ 30 cents /A) 
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Pretty Underthings 
And an Apr 


The NEW 


large 





No. 2059, LADIES’ AND 
Misses’ Two-Piece Pa- 
yamMas. Small, 34 to 36; 
medium, 38 to 40; large, 
42 to 44 bust. Small size, 
5 yards of 36-inch and % 
yard of 36-inch contrast- 
ing 


No. 9494, LADIES’ AND 
Misses’ BILLre BuRKE Pa- 
TAMAS. Small, 34 to 306; 
medium, 38 to 40; large, 
42 to 44 bust. Small size, 
7g yard of 27-inch lace, 
2% yards of 36-inch ma- 
terial 


No. 2104, LADIES’ AND 
Misses’ APRON. Small, 34 
to 36; medium, 38 to 40; 
large, 42 to 44 bust. Small 
size requires 25¢ yards of 
32-inch material. 


The NEW 
McCall Pattern | 
2073 Nightgown | 

Small, medium, large i} 

Price, 25 cents 
Transfer Patte 

Price, 20 « 


+++ 
OS et OP ES 2 . 








42% /| 


No. 2073, LADIES’ AND 
Misses’ NIGHTGOWN; two 
styles of yoke and sleeve 
Small, 34 to 36; medium, 
38 to 40; large, 42 to 44 
bust. Small size requires 
334 yards of 36-inch ma- 
terial Transfer Pattern 
No. 426, in blue 


No. 2105, LADIES’ AND 
Misses’ ENVELOPE CHE- 
MISE. Small, 34 to 36; me 
dium, 38 to 40; large, 42 
to 44 bust. Small size re- 
quires 17 yards of 40-inch 
material and 3 yards of 
ribbon. Lace medallions 
are used for trimming. 


bere e 


The NEW 
McCall Pattern 
2104 Apron 
mall, r nedi um, large 
Price, 25 cents 
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Knitting Preparations for the Summer 


Model A 


Model A—Knitted 

silk slip-over, com 

bining plain and 

openwork _ stitch 

No. 1098. See de 

scription at foot 
ol page 


Model B—Sweater 
blouse and_ hat 
crocheted in black 
fiber silk in a sim- 
ple Irish-lace 
stitch A smart 
style for afternoon 


wear. The hat is 
wreathed in gaily 
colored crocheted 
flowers. No. 1098 
See description at 
foot of page 


of 1921 


By Elisabeth May Blondel 


Model D 


Model D— 
Knitted wool 
slip-over with 
embroidered 
squares. No 
1098. See foot- 
note 


Model E—A knit- 
ted frock in or- 
chid-color Shet- 
land floss. The 
daintiness and 
youthful charm of 
this garment make 
it a revelation in 
knitted wear. Full 
knitting directions 
given in Pattern 
No. 1098. See de 
scription below 
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— Graceful restraining 
of surplus flesh youth- 
fying of the figure- -real 
corset.comfort and satis- 
evasteda await you in 


“Sa, 
FRONT LACE 
0) 245) 8 


Insist on "Le Camille,” for 
bare) other corset has its three 
great exclusive er tath et 


A soft insert that prevents 
spinal pressure. 


Veniile Front Shield 


Greatly incréasing adjusta- 


bility. 
LOx IT 


Perfect 


NON-TIETING Clap. 


Catalog showing: the. charming 
new .stylés and tiame of nearest 
dealer gladly sent Please men- 
tion this magazine. ‘ 


Sold in New Yark by 


“ ‘ . Lad 
Sa Camille 
CORSET STUDIO 
543 Fitth Avenue 
Near 45th St. 
ional Corset € 


to 140 Union Street 


Aurora, Ill 
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KNIT UNDERWEAR 


Following Fashtion’s Lines! 


ALINE Knit Underwear is cut to preserve the smart, 

slim lines of fashion, and exquisitely finished —with 
many specially attractive features. It is the coolest, most 
comfortable underwear you could want! The vest has the 
improved “StaUp” shoulder straps—they neither slip off 
the shoulders nor show up close to the neck as on ordinary 
vests. The finishing stitch around the bottom of the vest is 
elastic—it will not break and allow the material to ravel. 


The union suits are made of the same high quality yarns 
—in both closed and open styles. They have the “StaUp” 
shoulder straps, too. Some are trimly tailored while others 























Model C | Model E. 
\ Model C—A smart } \ 
\ sports suit designed t 
on tailored lines of ee 
most approved style \ | 
f - 3 | 
and knitted in tan 
and brown Shetland 
floss. No. 1098. See 
description below 
No. 1098—McCall Knitting and Crochet Directions. Gives explicit directions and detail stitches 
for all the models illustrated above. In one size, 36-38 bust measure. Price, 25 cents If you 


cannot secure McCall patterns from the dealers in your neighborhood, write to The McCall Com- 
pany, 236 W. 37th Street, New York City, stating number desired and enclosing price in stamps 


or money order. | 





are more elaborately trimmed around the neck and knee. 
The closed union suits are especially popular—being made 


to fit perfectly and comfortably. 


Whether you are buying knit underwear for yourself, or 
the children (for there are vests and unions for the young- 
sters as well as for women) the name “Maline” is a safe 


guide to good underwear. 


If your local store cannot supply you with just 
the Maline underwear you wish, write us direct 


THE MALINE MILLS, Dept. 2D, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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A Real Washer tr Real Washings 


HE ONE MINUTE WASHER washes clothes clean. 
It does the washing, the rinsing, the wringing, all the 


hard work of wash day, and represents a full dollar of 
washing machine value for each dollar you pay for it. 


The One Minute Washer with its wide, 


floating doll; fi rces the foar Y> hot water through 
the clothe raking them clean and sanitary in 
from eight to twelve minute It: cypre wood 
tub, the best possibie retainer of heat, keey ne 
water hot The swinging, reversible wringer ad 
justs itself to four | tion Whether you are 


g. bluing 
the basket, the One Minute wringer swings to the 
right position for use with the tub. 


ONE WASHER 


More thana million American homes have se 


washing, rinsir 


or wringing clotne into 





The One Minute Twin Tub Washer is a com- lected, used and approved t EV aSESs = 2 
plete laundry in itself and is especially well jcal washer ade for atisiactory use in your 
adapted for large washings. It is in reality , 

two washers in one. Clothescanbe washed }|:é 

nthe first tub, rinsed in the second tub 

then blued and wrung, ready for the line ts a Copy « f ir boc »klet, *“Clothes 


a 





and the early morning sunshine within 20 to set us mall y - ie 

30 minutes. While you rinse, blue and wring "ashing and Dry Cleanine Secrets,”” and our cata 
t the first batch of el th i grap. ) ’ ; 

ou » firs ch rlothes sec b 1 ; te 1ers 

—<_. © “2 log on the complete line of One Minute Washers. 


ONE MINUTE MFG. CO., 230 4th St., NEWTON, IOWA 
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When do you 
cut a loaf of bread? 

OU wait until you are ready to eat 

it. You know that if you don’t, the 
bread will dry up 

Have you ever realized that it is the 
same with coffee? You buy ready 


ground coffee at the store and then Monthly Payments 


wonder why it is so flat and tasteless 


2s 


30 Days’ 
Trial 







inet, you can grind your own 
f v coffee. An air tight glass hop- For the mellow Piano, Sev- 
_ keeps the coffee beans ‘ 1 be f ? ‘ Ma iny 
resh. A graduated glass meas- Val W t. Guar ed ye s« 
ures the ground coffee ; ce ie « : to 
Your dealer can supply y wegen Be prerlte Boe ; 4 
with one. Write for folder pete Berl “Ate Jellbarineg* mak aease Brey B 
How to make coffee +" enta, Ask for PREM Cataloe showin 
ARCADE MFG. CO. S h : Pi Also Player Pianos 
Freeport, Ill., U. S. A. YMPNHONIC FiaNOS and Grands 
. Instru in actual colors, Please state 
ARCADE wheth t 


COFFEE MILL L 
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RICES VANILLA 


Supper—with special little chocolate- 
iced cakes, or a foamy snow pudding 
How good they are, when made with 
Price’s Vanilla! Deliciously m yw, 
Price’s is pure and just-right in strength. 





PRICE FLAVORING EXTRACT CO. 
“Eeperts in Flavor.”’ In Business 67 Yeare 


CHICAGO, ILL 








It’s Easy with a Broider-Fast! 





| HIs ena you t 
t c ery i 
very rtt ind easily 
r r RB Fa needle— 
tton . I ers 
I kr Ilvet 
r t y ake gifts 
V y esses, hat 
€ thes 
At your er t t from us, $ for holder, 


ete directions 


AMERICAN ART NEEDLE COMPANY 








Dept. D, Praetorian Bldg., Dallas, Texas 








a Arcade Crystal Coffee Mill 
attached to your kitchen wall or cab 30 & t D VY P y 
atta ou , | en iS a ya ays 





in tl Symphoni Piano, 


i} 
T CRYSTAL |] sn rer er ac Simrnans Suite naens 


e now for your Catalog. 
athitt Co Inc. DeskPMcM-421 Buffalo, N. ¥. 
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Designs You Can Stamp With a Hot | 
Iron On Any Desired Material 


By Elisabeth May Blondel 
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10094 — Transfer wm — 1093 — Transfer 
Pattern for Dress A wy h JY) Pattern for Dress 
;| 3 » a! 





rrimming. To oe = = N ss ¢)| Trimming. This 
scallop the edges A 4. =f > Ny & develops effective 
of skirts, tunics | | %" ate Zo, i® ©)! ly in outline- and 
and ruffles in the | Ay Yaw" | | satin-stitch. Pat 
newest effect. Mo | | 4 tern includes 4 
tifs to be worked } Ps H ff yards 7-inch, and 
in satin- and out made 2 9 yards 134-inch 
line- stitch and ee 27) 2 banding. Price, 40 
scallops finished S44 >a : cents. Yellow 
with a narrow | ~ Y Ss an 
bias binding | | ne 10095 — Transfer 
Large scallops are | | : | Pattern for Mo 
6 inches and small } z it tifs. To be em 
scallops 4 inches 3 t/ | | broidered jin sin 
across. 3 yards of | v =f Py | gle-stitch. Includes 
each given. Price ue 7 f | 26 motifs, 10 
30 cents. Yellow | ends : 3 o's, | | inches long. Price, 
| re =*% 70 xs Zs 44,2 | } 40 cents. Yellow 
1097 — Transfer } 3 “fs = % ae 22 || 
Pattern for Mo = “ 7 | | 1096 — Transfer 
, mm | 7, gyWaok 4a | ) . ranslier 
tifs. These look F : | Pattern for Ap 


very smart de 


‘ pliqué Motifs 

= : 

veloped in the new 5 th : fe 
SS ofé 


These give a chic 
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; } 
eyelet embroidery | ho” aie | touch to summer 
Pattern includes + = frocks. Includes 19 
24 rose motifs 334 || ge ; 3 ifs 8'4 inche 
é ose Mots 594 | | 3, 1095 ae } motiis 8'4 Inches 
x 2, and 24 daisy } long, and 19 mo 
motifs 5% x 6 -. ra tifs 2 inches 







inches Price, 30 


square. Price, 25 
cents Yellow 


cents. Yellow 


























How to Obtain McCall Kaumagraph Transfer Patterns 
Leading dealers nearly everywhere sell McCall Transfers. If you find that you 
can’t secure them, write to The McCall Company, 236 W. 37th St., New York 
City, stating number desired and enclosing the price in stamps or money order. 
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Hose are 
To be sure of the 
perfected Knit-in 
shape, look for the 
name ‘Burson’ on 
the label of each 
pair. 
Sold at Leading Stores 
Booklet sent Free 
Burson Knitting Co. ; 
Rockford, Ill. y 
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FASHIONED HOSE 





Like every other 
new, successful im- 
provement — Burson 

imitated. 
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MEISTER PIANO 


and a liberal guaranteed seving 
Eight exquisite styles to choose from and the one 
you select will be sent to you on 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL —ALL FREIGHT PREPAID 


If you like the piano we will sell it to you on small 
monthly payments to suit your convenience as low as 
$9 per month. No cash deposit asked. No interest on 
payments. No extras of any kind. Stool free with 
piano. Write today for our catalog, illustrated in the 
natural colors of the wood. it’s free. If you are inter 
ested in player-pianos send for free catalog. We have 





a fine selection. Rothschild & Co., Dept. 17 B, Chicago 














Moving Pictures 
In Your Church, Club 
Or Society —FREE 


McCall’s Magazine offers you a 
Motion Picture outfit without cost of 
any sort to you. 

Imagine selecting your own pictures 
and running your own entertainments in 
your own Church, Sunday School or 
Club—with a machine that is absolutely 
safe and simple to operate! 

Write today for full details. There 
will be no obligations or expense in in- 
quiring, so send your letter or post card 
at once. Address 


Dept. 4 C. 


McCall’s Magazine 
250 W. 37th St., New York 
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[Continued from page 7] 


ceiba tree that stood, like a monstrous sen- 
tinel, at the brow of the hill ; 

Sister Inez spoke. “You're trembling. 
I’ve never seen such a girl.” 

Teresa glanced up quickly; 
breath. “I would like to ride in carriages 
till Idied. | How far is it to Finca Naranja?” 

“About five miles. It will take us an 
bowrerae®. . «4. ” 

They entered the village, drove slowly 
through the narrow streets. On either hand, 
very close, were square, flat-roofed houses 
of cocoa-stone or mamposteria, white- 
washed or painted various colors: earth- 
red, blue, pale pink, lavender. . . . 
These houses had ornamental iron balconies, 
as delicate as filigree, and long windows set 
with perpendicular bars to keep out thieves 
Some were surrounded by rambling stucco 
walls; one could look through the grilled 
gates, as through a lace, and catch glimpses 
of purple bougainvillea, of grass, of flowers 
brilliant against the dusty green : 

There were shops with striped awnings 
and shutters, pulled up to catch the trade; 
shops of fascinating character and variety, 
whose titles haunted the ear: La Casa del 
Pueblo, La Moda-Sombreria, El Palacio de 
Cristal, Joyeria; and most frequent of all, 
Tabacos y Cigarros. At every street-cor- 
ner was a bodega, where men in broad- 
brimmed straw hats sat smoking cigarettes 
and drinking wine at small tables disposed 
to the public view, while their drooping 
ponies stood hitched at the curb. 

Stout housewives passed along the 
scanty strip of sidewalk, their baskets 
clasped on their arms, their heads covered 
with bright mantillas. A cripple with 
twisted legs sat on the steps of a butcher- 
shop chanting: Billetes de Loteria! Billetes 
de Loteria! There was a mantle of sun- 
light over everything. . . . 

Across Teresa’s mind passed innumerable 
detached impressions that slipped away like 
so many beads on a thread—colored beads 
on a white thread. A great tobacco field, 
covered with muslin gauze, and skirted by 
fence-posts all in flower with a pink blos- 
som, a country villa, pale yeliow, set back 
from the road among a grove of mango 
trees, tall cactus hedges, cruel and bristling, 
covered with a powdery white dust, distant 
palms, exquisite, leaning their heads against 
meme... « « 

A farmer mounted’ on a tiny burro, 
with an enormous load of pineapples slung 
across the pommel of his saddle, a mus- 
tached sefor coming at full gallop, vanish- 
ing in a cloud, a negro, with sweaty, black 
face, driving a cart full of roses. — 

“Here we are at the entrance,” said Sis- 
ter Inez. “You will see the house in a 
moment.” 

Teresa felt her heart beating very fast. 

They turned off the calzada into a pri- 
vate lane bordered on either side by a row 
of royal palms. This lane extended for 
perhaps a quarter of a mile through a level, 
grassy field, then turned abruptly to the 
right and lost itself in a wilderness of or- 
ange and grapefruit trees. Just at the turn, 
and partly surrounded by the grove, stood 
Mr. Millard’s bungalow—a low, rambling, 
frame house with a red-tiled roof, its foun- 
dation buried in a blaze of poinsettia 
bushes. a Ad 

The carriage stopped. Teresa looked at 
Sister Inez, who leaned down and mur- 
mured something in her ear—something 
about opportunity and good manners. . . . 


drew a long 


CHAPTER III 
Finca Naranja 


R. MILLARD came down the flow- 
ered walk to welcome them. In the 

strong sunlight, he seemed paler and 
more delicate-looking than ever. He gravely 
saluted Sister Inez, and taking Teresa’s 
hand said: I hope you'll like it here. I've 
had the piano tuned.” 

Teresa caught his whimsical glance and 
smiled quickly. Then she made her curtsy, 
as she had been told to do. Sister Inez said: 
“You have not been well, Senior?” 

“Oh, it’s nothing,” replied Mr. Millard, 
in his easy, inconsequential manner. “I’ve 
been doing a little too much about the 
place. The doctor got after me.” 

They went toward the house, mounted 
the steps of the veranda. The front door 
stood open, revealing a cool, dim hallway. 
; Out of this passage Teresa saw 
emerge suddenly the figure of a woman, 
erect, thin, flat-breasted, dressed in some 
black material that glistened as she walked. 

“Dofia Luella,” whispered Sister Inez. 

“Miss Trimm!” said their host, instinct- 

[Continued on page 50] 
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Charm 
that has a Single Source 


N beauty which serenely stands the scrutiny of 
repeated glances, artifice, plays small part. 

A clear, radiant, youthful complexion, the brightness 

of the eyes and the sheen and lustre of the hair have 

but a single source—internal cleanliness. Internal 

cleanliness is the originator of charm, the handmaid to 
beauty, the basis of personal attractiveness. 


Nature uses the blood as a means of feeding the skin. 
Each one of the millions of skin cells lies as it were on 
the bank of a tiny blood-stream, whose function it is 
to bring nourishment to the cells. 


If the organs of elimination do not function properly, 
poisons are formed, absorbed by the blood; and these 
tiny streams bring contamination, not nourishment, to 
the skin cells. Do you not see the danger? It is these 
poisons that are the most comn.on cause of unattrac- 
tiveness. Facial blemishes, muddy skin and sallowness 
are all traceable to them. 


Nujol has been found by many women to be an invalu- 
able aid to a clear, radiant complexion. It encourages 
the bowels to regular and thorough evacuations, thus 
keeping the body free of those poisons that mar the 
skin and endanger health. 


Nujol relieves constipation without any unpleasant 
or weakening effects. It does not upset the stomach, 
cause nausea or griping, nor interfere with the day’s 
work or play. 

WORKS ON A NEW PRINCIPLE 


Instead of forcing or irritating the system, Nujol simply softens 
the food waste. This enables the many tiny muscles, in the walls 
of the intestines, contracting and expanding in their normal way, 
to squeeze the food waste along so that it passes naturally out of 
the system. 

Nujol thus prevents constipation because it helps Nature maintain 
easy, thorough bowel evacuation at regular intervals—the health- 
iest habit in the world, and the single source of beauty, attractive- 
ness and personal charm. 

Nujol is absolutely harmless and pleasant to take. Try ic. 


Nujol 


REG. US. PAT. OFF. 








Nujol is sold by all druggists in sealed bottles only, bearing the Nujol trade mark. 

How and why internal cleanliness will bring beauty and attractiveness is told in a plain, in- 
structive and authoritative way in the booklet" A LOVELY SKIN COMES FROM WITHIN”. 
Fill out and mail the attached coupon today. 

Nujol Laboratories, Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey), Room 713E, 44 Beaver Street, NewYork. 
Please send me a copy of ‘A LOVELY SKIN COMES FROM WITHIN”. 


Name. 
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When Waved and Beautified 








the Silmerine Way . 


4 By no other means can you acquire such pretty 
\ wavesand curls, so perfectly natural inappearance. 
) — Instead of the hair being dull and dead looking 
cruel curling iron is used—it will have that bright gloss and 
) lusteras of “hidden sunshine.” Instead of being harsh, coarse 
\ 


or brittle, your tresses will be delightfully soft, silky and fluffy. 


harmless. 
4 tooth brush 


Silmerine is sold in drug stores and at toilet goods counters everywhere 


per bottle. If your dealer has none in 


wholesaler. 


PARKER, BELMONT & CO., 


We do not fill mail orders, 


ee  , - 


Stout Women 


T is as easy for the stout woman to 

present a charming appearance as 
it is for the slender woman. She may 
wear the same smart styles that other 
women are wearing — if lines of grace 
are built right into her clothes. 

Lane Bryant, Specialist 

Lane Bryant specializes in providing 
just such clothes for stout women 
clothes that are ultra-fashionable, 
beautiful and gracefui— clothes whose 
lines will rnake you look slender. 

Style Book FREE 
The only style book published 
exclusively for stout women, | 
Pictures latest styles in coats, 
suits, waists, skirts, dresses, | 
corsets, hosiery and under- 
wear. Sizes 38 to 66 bust. Sent 

REE. Write for it today, 


Your money back if not 





+ . * . 
Liquid Silmerine | 
is a real boon to women of thin, straight, lifeless, tously 
hair, or hair with broken, split or uneven ends. 


Easy and pleasant to use -applied with clean 
~leaves no sticky, streaky or greasy trace 


stock, ask him to get some from his 


134 W. Madison St., 





















Standard for 50 years, and never excelled, 
Lablache is a safe powder for the com- 


plexion. Millions of fastidious women 
use it. It is the powder of undisputed 
refinement and stylish 
to use. Always sold 
in the plain old- 
fashioned box. 







Refuse Substitutes— 
they may be coe 
Flesh, | gee ink or 
Cc 7 


Sor a cample bos 


BEN LEVY CO. 
French Perfumersves Dept E 


125 Kingston St, Boston, Mass. 
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Wash Away Hair 
with El- -Rado 


ghtful. El-Rado is a 
addy nt use. It willdo nothing 
irm the 1 st delicate skin It is the 

nly vay to remove hair from the 
» leaves a feeling of perfect 
I uu are nottotally 
satis! 1, we will im 
mediately refund the 
purchase price Two 

s: 60c and $1.00 at 


He isy 
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letters from users. 


Pilgrim Mfg. Co. 
Dept. 2064 

112 East 19th Street 
New York 


64 C Spadina Avenue, 


Toron 














MAKES DRESSMAKING EASY 


As necessary for Atting as the sewing 
e for sewing Perfect fitting 
3 enally and quickly repreduced ; 
dressmaking a pleasure and satis- 














faction 
Duplicates Your Exact Figure 
Ry turning three wheels at top it quick! kly 
and - pecponaenty wise the 
Shoulders, Bust, Hips a 
Shirt = “Exactly re sproduce ‘any wo: woman's 
style, size o 
The “Foot-Pedal”’ at base instantly col 
Ispses “te to half gee "ee 8 not 2. — 
cndiqponsahte 
makine. 100, 7000. SATISFIED Usens. 


Investigate and write today for cata 

log. illustrating complete lines of 
Acme Dress Forms, and prices and 
name of your nearest dealer 


L. & M. Adjustable Dress Form Co. 
380 Throop Ave., Brooklyn, New York 
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we No Paste NEE — 
> Use them to mount all kodak 
) Y pictures, postcards. clippings i in albums 
Made f: . Round. vel, Paney and Heart 


spare / 


today 
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jo muss, no fu 
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| there is nothing as good. Oe brings full pkg. and samples 
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ively choosing the only language appropri- 
ate to such a name 

Teresa felt a bony hand take hers and 
found herself looking for the wart on the 
housekeeper’s cheek. There it was, to be 
sure, exactly as Sister Inez had said. For 
the first time Teresa began to feel that her 
experience was reality and not a dream ; 

Miss Trimm spoke but little Spanish, 
and that little badly; nevertheless she got 
on. She had perfected a sign language that 
was explicit and even eloquent. She now 
indicated to the two guests that she would 
be pleased to show them to their room 
Her manner was that of meticulous hospi 
tality; yet she managed to convey, with an 
art that secretly amused Stephen, a certain 
reservation of judgment in the proceedings 

The room to which she led them was a 
good-sized chamber in the west wing of the 
house It was opposite Miss Trimm’s own 
quarters and had a window and a door 
opening on the veranda. (Miss Trimm her- 
elf preferred an inside apartment; she had 
a dread of adjoining porches.) The room 
was prettily furnished in wicker; Teresa 
thought it beautiful. It had chintz cur 
tains at the window, and a bath with glit- 
tering faucets, out of which—as she proved 
directly by experiment—the water actually 
did flow, no sooner than you turned the 
he indle 

“Merienda!’ announced Miss Trimm 
firmly, as she left them. “Pronto!” Which 
was to say that luncheon would be served 
in a very few moments. 

Miss Trimm’s Spanish was derived en 
tirely from a small pocket-dictionary, which 
she had purchased for one dollar upon first 
arriving in Cuba. All foreign tongues were 
to Miss Trimm abstractions, filling the air 
with sound, but signifying nothing—at least 
nothing serious. If God had intended them 
for any useful purpose, He would have 
made them understandable, asserted Miss 
Trimm. When Stephen on one occasion 
ventured to suggest that the Bible itself 
had been composed in foreign tongues, Miss 
Trimm was considerably disturbed and said 
that she didn’t believe it. 

In her own province Miss Trimm was 
admirable, and kept house in this alien 
land with the fine frenzy of one to whom 
housekeeping is a religion. She had her 
crosses to bear. She was desperately afraid 
of tree-toads—those noxious creatures that 
puff up their bodies like small balloons and 
then drop with a horrid thud directly at 
one’s feet; of spiders, chameleons and scor- 
pions; nor could she reconcile herself to 
the serene immutability of the Chinese ser 
vants 

Nevertheless she persisted in her at 
tempts to give Stephen Millard’s unpreten 
subtropical bungalow—it had been 
built somewhat on the American plan; 
there was that to be said for it—the genuine 
puritanical home flavor Miss Trimm 
had been housekeeper for Stephen’s mother 
long ago, in New York, when Respecta 
bility still lingered in Washington Square; 
when Stephen himself was a pale, diffident 
boy and the younger brother, Howard, who 
had turned out so badly, was no more than 
a baby. She would no more have left Ste 
phen’s service than she would have em- 
braced Buddhism 

Luncheon at Senor Millard’s was a 
charming function, not without its pastoral 
touch The table was spread out 
of doors, on the rear veranda, which 
had been screened off to make a dining- 
porch. From her place, Teresa could look 
out into the grove and see the oranges and 
the golden grapefruit, making spots of col- 
or all down the green aisles. Dona Lu 
ella sat at the head of the table, as though 
by divine right, with a small silver bell in 
front of her, which she tinkled to sum 
mon the Chinese servant. The latter was 
a round-faced boy, cherubic, with a skin 
the hue of yellow rose leaves, who answered 
to the name of Chow. He placed before 
Teresa a succession of strange and delight- 
ful dishes. One ate with a silver fork. The 
table was covered with a cloth as white as 
Senor Millard’s hair. 

During the greater part of the luncheon 
Stephen talked to Sister Inez, asking ques- 
tions about the convent and exchanging, in 
return, casual observations regarding life at 
Finca Naranja. Teresa listened eagerly, for 
whenever Sefor Millard spoke, she felt, 
somehow, the world speak; the immense 
world of which she had begun to have 
fragmentary glimpses. 

Finally Senor Millard turned to her and 
said: “After the siesta, I’m going for a 
walk in the grove. Would you like to 
come with me?” 

[Continued on page 51] 
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An Ideal Home Grand 


is our newest and smallest shown above. 
But five feet long, it offers the charming 
tone and touch of far larger Grands. 
Its refined Colonial case is in antique 
figured mahogany. 


IVERS 6 POND 
PIANOS 


are built in but one quality—the best— 
the policy and identity of our house 
being the same today as in 1880. They 
are used in over 500 leading Educational 
Institutions and 65,000 homes. 


Where no dealer sells the IVERS & POND 
we quote lowest prices and ship from the 
Factory, tho’ your home be in the most 
remote village in the United States. 
Attractive easy payment plans. Every 
intending buyer should have our new 
catalogue. Write for it. 


Fill Out and Send This C oupon to 


IVERS & POND PIANO Co. 
149 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please mail me your new catalogue and valuable 
information .o buyers. 





Name .. 


100 


For Your Church! 


Does your church need 
money? McCall’s Magazine 
has a plan that will add $100 
to your treasury easily, Thou- 
sands of churches have already 
received over $150,000. $30,000 
more will be given to churches 
this year by McCall’s Magazine, 
and your church 1s invited to re- 
ceive a share of this money. 


Easy! Simple! 
Certain! 


The ease with which the McCall 
plan works makes it very popular. 
Ministers and Church Societies every- 
where recommend it as the simplest 
way of raising funds they ever tried. 








Ask McCall's to tell you how your 
church may receive $100. There ts no 
expense involved nor obligation of any 
kind, so feel free to write asking for full 
particulars and McCall’s will forward 
them immediately. 
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Lark 


“Oh, very much, Sefior,” answered 
Teresa. “That is’—she glanced uncertainly 
at Sister Inez—“if it doesn’t interfere with 
my Opportunity.” 

Senor Millard seemed puzzled. He, too, 
looked at Sister Inez, who said hastily: 
“Nonsense. Of course you may go, Teresa.” 

The host continued: “I have a new 
spraying machine that I’m proud of. I'll 
show you how it works.” 

“T shall enjoy seeing the machine, Sefior.” 

Stephen, in the same offhand tone, said: 

I understand from Sister Inez that you're 
learning to sing. Perhaps before you go, 
you'll sing for me.” 

“Ves, the Ave Maria,” 
brought my music.” 

“Hmm,” interrupted Sister Inez. “One 
would think you were a finished artist 

, She is only just beginning, you 
know, Senor. The e Maria is really be- 
yond her.” 

“Well; one must begin somewhere,” said 
Stephen kindly. “I am very fond of mu 


said Teresa. “I've 


sic,” he added, addressing himself again to 
Teresa. “When I lived in New York, I 
knew a good many musicians. Some of 


them were singers at the Opera.” 

“What is that?” asked the girl 

“The Opera, Sefiorita, is a great theater 
where plays are acted to music. The actors 
sing their parts—you see?” 

“It must be Raton of 

“Yes; it is if you care for it.’ 

“T should like began Teresa impul- 
sively; but Sister Inez with an impercep- 
tible movement, nudged her under the table 
She sighed and sank back into her chair 

It w as rather difficult, she thought, 
to conduct one’s self properly in the pres- 
ence of Opportunity 

After luncheon, according to the Cuban 
custom, the household retired to take its 
siesta. Miss Trimm was the exception 
One gathered from her attitude that if she 
abandoned her post for an instant, the 
whole establishment would fall to pieces 
with a crash 

“Dona Luella is a tower of strength,” 
said Mr. Millard to Teresa, they left 
the table. “You must get on the good side 
of her. She will be your friend for life.” 

“Yes, Senor,” replied Teresa, and smiled 
at Miss Trimm so ingenuously that the lat 
ter was startled into an expression almost 
good-humored 

Stephen chuckled and bowed; then ex 
cusing himself, he disappeared in the di- 
rection of his own quarters, which were in 
the east wing. Sister Inez and Teresa with- 
drew to the guest-room, where the former, 
who had begun to yawn, promptly lay 
down and went to sleep. Teresa, for her 
part, was too excited to rest; she sat in a 
chair, elbows on her knees, chin in her 
hands, trying to assimilate and arrange the 
various impressions of that day. 

She became Several times she 
glanced at Sister Inez, asleep upon the bed; 
then she rose, and tiptoeing across the 
room, slipped quietly out into the hall. The 
door of the room directly opposite stood 
open. Miss Trimm sat in a rocker by the 
window, her thin figure held stiffly erect. 
She had some sewing in her lap and was 
trying to thread a needle, apparently with- 
out success. 


as 


restless. 


Teresa watched her for a moment; then 
stepped hesitatingly across the thre ‘shold 
“Me permite, Senora?” she said shyly. Miss 


Trimm raised her head and looked at the 
girl over the top of her spectacles. 

“Oh,” she observed, “it’s you.” Then 
exercising her meager vocabulary. “Ade- 
lante,” she said. 


Teresa advanced into the room, which 
was screened and caulked at every possible 
point against invasion by scorpions and 
tree-toads. Even the legs of the bed stood 
in pans of water. When she had come within 
a few paces of Miss Trimm’s chair, she 
stopped and smiled experimentally. The 
housekeeper was taken by surprise. She 
smiled a little in return. “Sit down,” she 
said, speaking slowly and distinctly. 

“Muchas gracias, Senora.” Teresa seated 
herself upon a chair; then leaning forward 


impulsively, she took up the article of 
clothing that lay across Miss Trimm’s knees 
It was one of the latter’s dismal shirt- 


waists, which evidently had lost a button in 
the laundry. Teresa quickly grasped the 
situation. “Las lavanderas todas son iguales,” 
she observed sagely, and before Miss Trimm 
could summon words to protest, Teresa had 
taken from her the needle, had threaded it 
and proceeded to sew on the button at a 
rate that aroused not only Miss Trimm’s 
admiration but her enthusiasm. 
[Continued on page 52] 
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“Heavens, child!” she exclaimed, when 
the task was completed, “you are smart 
with the needle. Bueno! Bueno—gracias!” 

Teresa blushed and smiled again. They 
sat looking at each other. Miss Trimm be- 
gan to feel rather at a loss. Finally, she 
got up and went to her dresser, from ont 
of the drawers of which she took a large, 
leather-covered album. Then she drew her 
chair close to Teresa’s and, sitting down, 
opened the volume 

It proved to be a collection of photo 
graphs. Teresa was enthralled. 

Here were actual glimpses of that world 
which she had sensed in Seftor Millard’s 
talk; which he had seemed unconsciously 
to represent There were daguerreo- 
types of Stephen’s father and mother 
There were several snapshots of an im 
pressive stone house, located on a street 
buiit up solidly with similar stone houses 
There were the usual baby photographs 
and likenesses of relatives; there were views 
of New York in winter. There were views 
of the seashore in midsummer, with curi 
ously dressed people standing about; there 
were pictures of an infant in ruffled dresses; 
of a boy driving a pony cart. (“Sefor 
Millard,” explained Miss Trimm, with an 
inclusive gesture. “Si, si,” breathed Teresa.) 

Then Miss Trimm turned over a page 
upon which was pasted a single photo 
graph. It was that of a young man with 
a beautiful face, whose eyes, large and boy- 
ish, looked out directly from beneath a 
wide brow. The lips were slightly curved, 
as though in contemplation of a smile. The 
chin was small but well modeled, the nose 
long, straight, sensitive. 

“Quien es el joven?” asked Teresa..“El 
es hermoso!” She glanced up and saw ‘to 
her dismay that there were tears in Dona 
Luella’s eyes. “O,” she whispered with 
quick sympathy. “Est’ muerto?” 

Miss Trimm nodded, then shook her 
head. “No, he is not dead—no muerto.” 
Again she shook her head, with the baffled 
look of a practical woman trying to express 
the inexpressible. “Howard!” she said un- 
consciously, and gazed at the beautiful face. 

“Ho-ward!” repeated Teresa in a soft 
voice 

Miss Trimm started and closed the book. 
“Acabado!” she said. “That’s all.” 

Teresa felt a tremendous curiosity re- 
garding the young man called Howard 
She wanted to ask a dozen questions, but 
the grim look in Donia Luella’s eyes em- 
barrassed and restrained her. She got up, 
made her little curtsy, said: “Tantas gra- 
cias, Senora,” and hastened back across the 
hall into her own quarters. 

Sister Inez was just getting up. “Where 
have you been?” she asked. 

“IT have been in Dona Luella’s room 
sewing on buttons.” 

“Eh, you have?” 

“Yes. And looking at pictures.” Teresa 
gave a long sigh. “Dona Luella showed me 
her picture album. It was wonderful—al- 
most as good as riding in the calzada.” 

“No doubt, no doubt.” 

“There was one photograph of a young 
man that made Dona Luella look very sad 
—like this.” Here Teresa put on a tragic 
face. “His name is ‘Howard. 

Who is Howard, Sister Inez?” 

“I don’t know,” responded the other 
testily, rubbing the sleep out of her eyes 
“How should I?” 

“I will ask Sefor Millard,” said Teresa 

“You'll do nothing of the kind! Do 
you want to get the name of being a busy- 
body. The young man is probably some 
well-loved relative, who has died. 4s 

“No. He isn’t dead. Dona Luella said s so.” 

“What does it matter who he is or what 
he is?” cried Sister Inez, in exasperation 

Teresa said simply. “He is beautiful.’ 

The house by this time was awake and 
stirring again. Sister Inez and Teresa re 
turned to the veranda, where the round- 
faced Chinese boy served them with cakes 
and orange-juice, iced, in tall glasses. There 
Senor Millard joined them, and when they 
had finished their refreshment, took them 
to walk in the grove 

“The place was badly run down when I 
bought it,” he said. “But we'll have a first 
rate crop this winter, I think. One of the 
carts is going into Havana tomorrow with 
a load of oranges. You'll probably hear 
the driver, singing, as he goes by the house. 
Here’s the spraying machine I told you 
of o ee 

“Yes, Sefor,” said Teresa, who was 
thinking how pleasant it was to walk 
through the tall grass in the cool of the 
day, with the branches arching overhead. 

[Continued on page 53] 
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some music.” 

wear bandages or old The room was dim with the shadows . “5: 

gloves during the night. cast by the overhanging roof and the vines The Scientific Corn Ender 
Nothing better at any | on the veranda. Stephen sat down in a 


chair by the window. Teresa stood facing 


could end a corn. The best time is tonight. 
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Ave Maria, "gratia plena, Dominus tecum. 

Benedicta tu et benedictus fructus 
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Sancta Maria . . . Mater Dei, ora, ora pro 
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and went to her. Taking her hand, he said: 
“Sefiorita, you have a beautiful voice. I 
enjoyed your singing very much indeed.” } 

“T am glad, Sefior,” murmured Teresa, 
her cheeks flushing with pleasure. Through a - 
her mind ran a thought that intoxicated 
her: “He has heard the singers at the | 
Opera—and he praises me!” 

That evening at dinner—it had been ar- 
ranged that they were to stay overnight 
and return to the convent the next day— 
Teresa sat beside Sefior Millard, or Don 
Esteban, as she had begun to think of him 

To Teresa it was an occasion of ecstatic 
delight. . . . One ate by candlelight, 
in the orange-scented dusk. The silver and 
cut-glass gave off fitful lusters. Don Este- 
ban’s face was like a cameo, and the face 
of the Chinese boy beamed like the full 
moon. 

For a long time after she went to bed 
that night Teresa could not sleep, but lay 
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The driver was singing. His voice rang 
out in a shrill, nasal monotone, chanting 
the legend of his personal prowess and of 
his unfailing triumph in love 
I am the strongest man in the province 

; ind the best rider 
I ride my horse without a saddle 
He was foaled by the cyclone . . . 
When I pass through the town all the girls 
run to the balconies 
I gather smiles as a strong wind gather 
leaves 

I do not have to invoke charms, or sprinkle 
the dust of stones warmed in a buz 
zard’s nest before the feet of my be 

loved. . . 
My beloved comes 

eves 
I am a man of many mistresses— 
1ie—ah—aie! 

The weird sound died away in the dis 
tance Teresa sank back upon 
her pillow, thrilled and excited 

How strange the world was, when you 
heard it singing through the mouth of a 
driver of orange carts, going toward Ha- 
vana in the gray of the dawn! 


at a glance from my 


CHAPTER IV 


Education 


TEPHEN MILLARD’S interest in 
Teresa began with that visit to Finca 


Naranja. During the next three years 
it increased by imperceptible degrees to a 
point where it became the most salient 
fact in his life. Stephen, in his lonely state, 
constrained by uncertain health to an exis 
tence more or less selfish, and possessed of 
a fortune that made struggle unnecessary, 
found relief and contentment in his réle Of 
patron extraordinary. He gave to this 
young girl not only of his means, but of 
himself. There had sprung up between 
them a rare and precious attachment—a 
relationship based, as all human relation- 
ships are, upon the gratification of a mu 
tual need. Teresa’s profit was obvious; 
Don Esteban’s not so apparent. None the 
less it was real. To this man, walking al- 
ways on the edge of a shadow, the girl’s 
lovely and vital presence was refreshment 
and renascence 

He had been sufficiently impressed with 
her voice to go into Havana—as soon as 
the doctor would let him—and arrange with 
a capable teacher for her musical train 
ing. He had found a certain Madame 
Sabatelli, an Italian, formerly an opera 
singer who, at the end of some disastrou 
South American tour, had landed in the Cu 
ban capital and had opened a small conser 
vatory in Tulipan. She was to go to the 
convent three times a week and give 
Teresa singing-lessons. Mr. Millard was to 
pay all expenses. The arrangement was to 
continue indefinitely 

Stephen then laid the plan before the 
Mother Superior of the convent, who gave 
it her approval. “You are most generous, 
Senior,” she said. “It is an act of Christian 
charity to do so much without the thought 
of a reward 

“Well, but I am going to ask a reward,” 
said Stephen, smiling. “I am going to ask 
you to let Teresa come to Finca Naranja 
now and then to sing for me.” 

The Mother Superior smiled in return 
“IT daresay it can be arranged.” 


Further 


Teresa’s education proceeded from that 
moment smoothly and satisfactorily. Her 
voice, under Madame Sabatelli’s instruction, 
developed power and flexibility; became a 
big voice, of exquisite lyric quality, and of 
increasing range. Sister Inez named 
her the Lark. “When I was a girl in Spain, 
I used to lie on my back in the fields and 
listen to the skylark, singing against the 
sun ; I think of that when I listen 
to Teresa.” 

When she was eighteen, the girl began 
to study English. It was Miss Trimm who 
had put that idea into her head. “If you 
will—aprende el ingelese,” said the spinster, 
upon the occasion of one of Teresa's trips 
to Finca Naranja, “I'll give you—mi libro 
pequeno!” 

She admitted somewhat defiantly to 
Stephen: “She’s a nice, smart girl and de- 
serves to be civilized I know 
you don't think much of my dictionary, 
Mr. Stephen; but I learned Spanish out of 
it and she can learn English.” 

The result was that Stephen sent to the 
convent a complete set of English-Spanish 
text-books. Sister Inez, who was some- 
thing of a student and who knew a little 

[Continued on page 55] 
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It is simple to use, as you just light the little 
lainp that vaporizes the Cresolene and place it 
near the bed at night. 

rhesoothing antiseptic vaporisbreathedallnight, 
making breathing easy, relieving the cough 
and easing the sore throat and congested chest 
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The Closet Bowl 


It is as unnecessary as it is un- 


pleasant. Sani-Flush will clean 
your closet bowl with scarcely any 
effort on your part. And it will 
clean it more thoroughly than you 
can do it by any other means—so 
thoroughly, in fact, that disinfect- 
ants are not necessary. Sprinkle 
a little Sani-Flush into the bowl 
according to the directions on the 
can. Flush. Then watch the result. 
Markings, stains, incrustations will 
all disappear, leaving the bowl and 
hidden trap as spotlessly white as 
new. Sani-Flush cannot harm the 
plumbing. 

The Hygienic Products Co., Canton, O. 


Canadian Agents: 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Terente 
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English as she knew a little of everything, 
undertook to help Teresa with her conver- 
sation and her grammar. It was difficult 
going, but Teresa persisted. She acquired 
a vocabulary of sorts and exercised it, to 


cher own and Don Esteban’s amusement, 


whenever she came to Finca Naranja 

These trips had never lost glamour in 
Teresa’s eyes. The intervals between them 
seemed interminable, but the reward was 
always worth its price. She rode in the 
carriage with Sister Inez—the latter always 
accompanied her. She sang for Don Este 
ban; she walked in the grove, through the 
long grass where the quail started with a 
rush of wings at one’s approach; she slept 
at night with a fragrance in her nostrils and 
woke, perhaps, to hear the chant of a brag 
ging carter, passing to Havana in the early 
dawn. . . She practised her English 
at the dinner-table, to the profound satis- 
faction of Miss Trimm, who regarded her 
progress wholly a& a tribute to the little 
dictionary. 

“T told you it would work both ways, 
Mr. Stephen!” triumphantly asserted the 
housekeeper; to which Stephen replied in a 
grave tone: “Your dictionary, Miss Trimm, 
is a force for civilization.” 

Teresa’s ambition to learn English had 
been stimulated considerably by her desire 
to find out about the young man of the 
picture album. Consequently, one day when 
she and Miss Trimm were sewing in the 
latter’s roonr: “Who is Howard?” she asked 
boldly. 

The housekeeper lifted one hand, pulled 
her glasses down upon her nose and looked 
at Teresa over the steel rims. “What makes 
you ask that?” 

“T don’t know, 
wondered. , 

“He’s Mr. Stephen’s younger brother; 
but don’t you say I told you so.” 

“No, Dofia Luella.” 

“Don’t you say anything about it at all. 
He’s a good-for-nothing fellow, Howard 
is.’ Miss Trimm’s voice faltered some- 
what, but she proceeded resolutely: “A 
good-for-nothing fellow who drinks and 
throws away his life. He'll break Mr. Ste- 
phen’s heart before he’s through.” 

“Why does he want to throw away his 
life?” demanded Teresa, troubled. 

“Because that’s his nature, I suppose 
Some people are born to sin. . . . But 
you mustn’t say anything about it. You 
must promise to keep it secret.” 

Teresa promised. 

In the summer of her nineteenth year, 
the Great War broke out in Europe. Vari 
ous rumors of the world discord began to 
reach the convent on the height above El 
Monte: but the rumors were faint, the 
rumblings far away. It affected in no per- 
ceptible manner the life of the convent. . . . 
One prayed for the souls of the dead; one 
expected it to end; one left it generally to 
God. Yet it remained; it existed. . . . One 
felt it beating against the feeble harmonies 
of mankind. 


Dona Luella. I have 


In the spring of 1915, Teresa and Sister 
Inez went to Finca Naranja for one of their 
usual visits. The grove was in flower. The 
air was sweet with the perfume of orange 
and grapefruit blossoms. The trees had a 
new gloss, and their solid green was starred 
with the white bloom. 

It was about three o'clock i in the after- 
noon. Teresa sat by the window in the 
living-room. She was darning Don Este- 
ban’s socks. Miss Trimm was somewhere 
in the kitchen wing, making a covert tour 
of inspection. The rest of the household 
was taking its siesta. . . . 

Suddenly the girl heard a sound of 
wheels in the driveway, and looking up, 
saw a coche draw up before the house 

A young man, dressed in a gray suit 
and wearing a stiff straw hat, got out, paid 
the driver and then stood with his hands in 
his pockets staring at the house. 

After a moment of hesitation, with a 
shrug of his shoulders, he advanced at a 
leisurely pace up the walk. Teresa heard 
his footsteps on the veranda; then the 
sound of the screen-door opening and clos- 
ing; then . 

He stood on : the threshold of the living- 
room, blinking his eyes. Teresa was awart 
of the silence, of the heavy fragrance ot 
orange blossoms, of the beating of her own 
heart. 

She rose, and the young man turned 
toward her quickly, as though he had ‘not 
seen her before. Their eyes met. 

“Howard!” said Teresa, in a voice so 
low that it would not have reached his ears 
but for the unusual stillness 

(Continued in the May McCatv’s] 
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weather. 
delicious flavor from first to last. 
which are constantly ripening. 
It is grown in the gardens of J. P. 
Rockefeller, Pocantico Hills, N. Y 
Chas. M. Schwab, Loretto, Pa.: 
Henry Ford, Dearborn, Mich.; 


for years, to absolutely prove its merit 


Free from insects and disease. 
season, year after year. 


Awarded medals and certificates by 
Societies, 
of New York, The 
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A Sure Guide to 
Better Gardens 


It will show you how to 
produce large, healthy, 
vegetablecrops—how to 
have beautiful flowers. 


THE MAULE | 
SEED BOOK FREE ; 


This 176-page illustrated catalog tells what 
seeds touse; when and how to plantthem. All ( 
thesecretsofgardensuccess.Sendforittoday. ; 


WM. HENRY MAULE, Inc. ~ 
2118 Arch St. Philadelphia Pa. 


Once Grown— 
Always Grown 


A WOMAN FLORIST 
Hardy Roses 29° 


their own roots 
ALL wit BLOOM THIS SUMMER 
Sent to any address postpaid; 
guaranteed to reach you in good growing condition. 
GEM ROSE COLLECTION 
Mrs. Chas. Bell—shel!l pink 

Mrs. C. Hall— buff, edged carmir 
National Emblem—dark crimson 
SPECIAL BARGAINS 
3 Carnations, the “‘Divine 
Flower,"’ all colors, 25 










3 Choice Ferns 

3 Chrysanthemums 

4 Beautiful Coleus 25 

3 Flowering Cannas, 

3 Choice Dahlias 

2 Choice Hardy Iris 

5 Lovely Gladiol 

Superb Pansy Plants 

8 Pkts. Flower Seeds, all different, 

Any 5 Collections for $1 The En- 

tire 11C ollec tone for $2 Prosper. 
ea customer, alw 2 alog F 


MISS ELL .% V BAINES, Box 32, SPRING FIE iL D, OHIO 


ROSE BUSHES 


8 FOR 50 CENTS 


These Hardy Everblooming Roses are plants of | 
quality to bloom soon after planting. One each 


of the 8 named delivered for 50 CENTS 


CLIMBING AMERICAN BEAUTY, Rich red, extra fine 
PEACE, Rich creamy white, very double, fascinating form 
ALEXANDER HILL GRAY, Lemontint, shaded deepyellow 
RED RADIANCE, Dazzling crimson-scarlet, shaded darker 
MRS. AARON WARD, Rich coppery and golden yellow 
MAMAN COCHET, pop satiny pink, free flowering 
WHITE KILLARNEY, ¢, pure white, very fragrant 
OPHELIA, Soft rose pink, -. golden tints 


Delivered within U.S. Only 


THE AMERICAN ROSE & PLANT CO. 
Box 654, Springfield, Ohio 


Chicks 


Miller Baby Chicks give you 100% hatch 
insurance without worry. 20 leading varieties. 
eae delivery suerentees Successfully shipped 

0 46 states last year. Capacity 250,000 eggs a 
Pat Chicks sh ipped po setpaid Catalog FREE 
Miller Poultry Farm, Box 607, Ransaetee, Mo. 










ny ALONEY SArUuvs 


Beautify rounds-Send for Free Book 
and Buy tom fe Grower atcost plus one profit 


BIG JUICY SWEET BERRIES 
FRomM JULY 7To NOVEMBER 


J bushes grow rapidly, 
ad Size of © with firm, 

berries, with few seeds, 
The fruit is twice the size of other raspberries and of the same 
Immense branches covered with berries 


Morgan, Glen Cove, N. 

P. S. du Pont, 
James J. Hill Estate, Lake Geneva, Wis.; 
and others who demand the world’s best. 
The La France Red Raspberry is perfectly hardy 


Fruits early in July, the first season planted, and continues in fruit until frozen. 
A dozen plants will supply the average family all 
Plants multiply rapidly 
A Great Money Maker for Berry Growers! 
It is the best for home gardens and a great money maker for marketing. 
leading Agricultural and Horticultural 
including the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
American Institute of N. Y., etc., etc 
Strong, field grown, bearing plants $1.50 each, $10.00 per dozen, 
Safe delivery guaranteed in proper time for planting if ordered now. 
Raspberry Farms at Sound Beach, Conn., and Glen Head, N. Y. 


JOHN J. SCHEEPERS, INC. 
—~ 522 pat hoe en Gane 


ALONEY BROSGWELLS © /DankSi DansnileX | 






and are covered 
wonderfully flavored 
from July until freezing 


luscious, 


Y.; John D. 
Wilmington, Del.; 


It has been carefully tested 


Horticultural Society 
It pays to buy the best. 
by prepaid parcel post. 


Circulars on request. 





RUNLITE co. 








Delivered anywhere 
in the United States 






Light running, strong and durable, teeth 
oscillate, relieving strain, making perfect 
& 3 ; 
dust” mulch. Increase yield, improve 
quality of Fruit, Flowers or Vegetables. 
Complete with handle. At Hardware 
Dealers, Seed Stores or from the factory. 
Unqualifiedly guaranteed. 
CIRCULARS ON REQUEST 


RunuTE COMPANY, Ithaca, N. ¥. 


/ Money in Poultry Sx tyme’. 
and Squabs , at ~ ALA 
Bis Fr best layers, lowest prices,all varieties. 

ee Book tells ali about it. ‘Write today. 
CRESCENT POULTRY FARM, Box 26, Des Moines, la. 


You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10cents instamps for 288- peioth bound book 
on Stammering and ees jauscand Oure.”’ 
It tells how I cured myself i, pine for 20 
years, Benjamin N, Bogae,9027BosueBlas Indianapolis 














Smile Says 


“I Hear Clearly” 


If vou are hard of nearing you have em 
barrassing moments -so do your friends 
is it not worth while to see if all this em 
barrassment can be avoided? 

400,000 persons are now hearing clearly 
by aid of the Acousticon 

4 New York Physician says: “It is of 
gieat value to me 1 should heave been 
obliged to give up the practice of medicine 
long ago, if | had not obtained this best of 
all devices for the aid of hearing.’ 


We offer you the 


1921 Acousticon 
For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 


No Deposit—No pense 

Just write, saying “‘I am bard of hearing and 
will try the Acousticon.’’ Give it a fair trial emid 
familiar oqeseuatings~ thus you can best tell what 
it will do for y 

Remember ho »wever, that the Acousticon has 
patented features which cannot be duplicated 
So no matter what your _ experience has been 
send for your free tria) t« 


Dictograph Penduste Corp. 
1361 Candler Bidg., New York City, M. Y. 
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Black Sheep 


A CLEVER mar Clarence Day wrote a book latel: 
entitled 7/ Simian Wor in amusing and yet seri 


is analysis of the monkey in us all. He proved with fine 
past how | I the monkey, rather than the cat or the 
log or the timable horse, took the lead in progress 
Well, sometime after observing the actions of our 
neighbors, we wonder why the heep did not get there first 
For we do not imitate each other with the mocking mimicry 
of the monkey; rather do we stumble into the life-line like 
sheep 
\ letter from an irate reader is added proof. She has 
fallen into a mighty rage because her neighbors—good 
women all and fair—borrow her patterns. No one on her 
treet, she says, has ever been known to purchase a pattern 
Eyeing her new gown a he parades home from church 
they pounce in upon the front piazza to ask for the loan of 
the pattern. “Mabel,” they cry, “please show me just how 
u got that lovely line down the front; I can never make 
head nor tail of a new pattern all by myself.’ And the 
gown—georgette or silk foulard or pale-blue cotton—soon 
appears in replica all over the village—in a dozen styles 
touring car, runabout, roadster and heavy freight. Our read 
er’s dream of individuality is dashed. She believes in demo 


racy but not in the municipal ownership of her new spring 








tyke 

There is somethin adly true about this woman’s ex 
perience Why do most of the women in America dress 
slike? Why do the same six hundred thousand blue serge 
dresses appear alike in Chicago, San Francisco and New 
York? Do you remember tl ner the first hundred 
thousand gingham dresses, tied around with a sash, appeared ? 
Individuality of dress is an expensive and time-taking per 


formance. But if we were going to copy that dashing little 
sports skirt Mrs. Jones appeared in at the butcher shop the 
other day—well, now, we would never borrow her pattern 


We would imitate with the grand gesture, and buy our own 


Head Work 


A LITTLE Sabbath-school scholar said she couldn't help 
laughing to think how astonished Goliath must have 
been when the stone from David's sling hit him, as she didn’t 
believe that such a thing ever entered his head before 


Freedom of the Se: 


ADIE is the child of a household where Sunday obser- 
vances are of Puritan severity One summer the family 


moved to the seashore. 
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A T last it has been explained to u the meaning of the 
word Sorosi Not the st but the Woman’s Club 


We have wor i \ r irls x that na 
ind what it I i tributed by one of 

r reader 

M il fifty years a \ Charles Dickens paid 
his first visit to this country, he was given a great banquet 
from which women were excluded Now the women of 
America were among Dickens’ warmest admirers and most 
intelligent reader Most of the who attended the ban 
quet had never 1 ad his book ind had be posted by their 
wives on who Dickens was, and"w e was being banqueted 

Naturally tl indignant women t together after this 
and formed a club of their own It was the first woman's 
lu 1 the ca 1 it SOROSIS init in aggrega 
tion ofl in\ Sorosis ha spre id all over the country 
Our mothers and grat thers found it an open door to 
life Perhaps it was a fortunate fate that barred the women 
from dining with the t Char Dicke 


McCall’s Magazine for April, 1921 
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Arcady 


C H! I have sought for Arcady 
In many lands and far; 


And winding trails have beckoned me 
Beyond each high white star 


The happy hours kept pace with me, 
And laughed along the way 

And star-dust dreams companioned me 
Through every questing day 

Oh! I have hied me home at last 
No more I seek, forsooth; 

For fleeting years have whisp’red me 


That Arcady was—Youth 
inna K. Bennet. 


Fifty-Fifty 
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A SMALL boy rushed into a Chicago drug store and asked 
excitedly for some liniment and cement 

“Why both?” said the druggist, curiously 

“Pa hit Ma with a cup,” gasped the boy 


True to Her Sex 
C THELLO had just pressed down the best sofa-pillow 


over Desdemona’s face 
“Anyway,” she said in smothered accents, “I shall not 
have to listen to your long-winded tales about what you did, 
and how you acted—and anyway the handkerchief that 
stirred up all the trouble was real old point, and 
But she had had the last word 


The Proper Study 


MM?! of us like to observe human nature, but not many 
are as expert as Mary Alden Hopkins, whose article on 
Choosing a Personality in this number of McCall’s will, we 
hope, make the timorous less shy. Theorization about hu 
man beings is impertinent, perhaps; but Miss Hopkins, we 
feel, is qualified to judge. She has studied men and women 

first-hand and through books 

Miss Hopkins has been school teacher, settlement worker, 
editor, investigator. She-finds people more fascinating than 
books. “It took me some time to discover this,” she said 
“For many years my chief interest lay in books. I wal 
lowed in lecture courses, and reveled in library shelves. Then 
in reaction, I flung myself into one of the most congested 
districts in New York City and mingled, at close hand, 
through my work, with all sorts of humans I had every 
opportunity to know people of all grades and occupations, 
and through contact with them, I became fascinated by their 
actions and the behavior 

“To find out the motives prompting their action, I took 
to books again. Psychology mainly—because psychology 
explains folks. Not entirely, of course, for there is still a lot 
left to guess about. I have guessed a great deal, discov 
ered very little, but at least I have worked out a formula 
of approach to life. If you want to understand people, study 
books; and if you want to understand books, study people 
Take half of each, and mix well.” 


Dead Now 


[’ is not uncommon for the first wife to hear of “my 
mother’s cooking,” nor for the second wife to learn that 
her predecessor had all the traits of Solomon’s virtuous 
woman 

After a lecture, a scientist suddenly demanded, dramati 


lly: “Can any one in this room tell me of a perfect man?” 





There was a dead silence 

“Has any one,” he continued, “heard of a perfect woman ?” 

\ patient-looking woman nearby said 

“There was one. I’ve often heard of her, but she’s dead 
now. She was my husband's first wife.” 





A Quick Flight 


N this month’s McCall’s begins THE LARK, our new 
serial. It is the work of Dana Burnet, a young man 
whose advance in the field of fiction writing has been swift 
and steady. We won't have to prove this to you; reading 
the first instalment of THE LARK you will take our word 
Mr. Burnet is a young man, and like everyone else who 
seems to be growing famous in America, comes from the 
Middle West. He was born in Cincinnati and went to the 
local high school; and later on got his culture from Cornell 
University. The Monday after leaving Cornell, in June, 
1911, he went to work on the old Evening Sun, of New York 
City, where he did various reportorial and editorial work. 
He was sent to France during the war as a special corre- 
spondent. In 1918, he resigned to devote himself to fiction, 
poetry and dramatic writing. And he has been uncommonly 
successful. Most of the year he spends with his wife at their 
home at Ogunquit, Maine, that village just this side of Port 
land on the Maine coast where so many writers and artists 
have built their homes 


_ The Eighth Wonder 


YX JE quote from a recently submitted manuscript: 
“In less than twenty-four hours his wife was dead, 
and he had five children, so that made Willie happy.” 


MR. AND MRS. HOWARD STAIR are occupying their 
lovely new home at White Springs, says the Knoxville Sen- 
tinel. We suppose they stepped right in. 


Old Clothes Men 


- the statistician ever took the trouble to investigate really 
important facts, he would discover that nine out of every 
ten persons, men, women and children and babies, have an 
instinctive fondness for the dog. The Brute, in William Da- 
vid Ball’s story in this McCall’s, is so much the dog of every 
man’s desire that we commend the story to you without fear. 

William David Ball, the readers of McCall’s will remem- 
ber, wrote that unusual story, The Garden, which appeared 
last spring. Mr. Ball lives out in California and has traveled 
all over the west, so that his material is genuinely familiar. 
He is one of those rare authors who will not admit any 
humorous or fantastic peculiarities. His only queerness, he 
says, is a passion for old clothes. He will appear in the 
front yard in a hunting coat, still showing, by a few tears 
down the back, the traces of the time when he, in the coat, 
slid over a cliff into Snake River. 

We are afraid Mr. Ball is a normal person. He is but 
another of the million men who love their old brown suits 
better than their wives and children. The normal Man—as 
all wives know—is slouch and dowdy, antique collector, and 
defender of the heirloom hat—all rolled in one. 


A Pig in Clover 


A CERTAIN butcher sent out his agent to bargain with a 
farmer for a hog 
“IT hear,” he said to the farmer, at the back door of the 
farmhouse, “that you have a hog to sell.” 








“Wal, no,” drawled the farmer deliberately, “I can’t say 
that. I have a hog, I’ve had it twelve years, and as long as 
I have to keep a hog, I might as well keep that hog.” 


A Critical Eye 


W Ben five-year-old daughter of a Brooklyn man has had 
so much experience with dolls that she feels herself to 
be a connoisseur of children. 

Recently a real baby appeared in her home. When it was 
put into her arms, the five-year-old surveyed it critically. 

“Isn't it a nice baby?” asked the nurse 

“Yes, it’s nice,” answered the youngster’ hesitatingly. 
“Very nice, but its head’s loose.” 



























































American (ooking 1s Becoming Better— 
More Delicious— Easter to Digest 


Interesting Information for the 
Progressive American Housewife 


N the “good old days” we talk about no smoke or odor— Mazola reaches cooking finest olive oil. It blends perfectly with 
so sentimental] y— but which few of us point long before it reaches smoking point. the other salad ingredients and makes a 
wouldeverwanttogo back to—every- And being an oil, Mazola mixes more readily “smoother” dressing. Mazola-made 
one used a lot of grease and lard for their than do the fats generally used for shortening, Mayonnaise will keep longer without 
cooking. Eminent doctors now tell us and so saves time and labor. separating--even when not kept in the 
that this is one reason America formerly Mazola is the most economical cooking fat ice-box,. 
had the reputation of being the most you can possibly use, for there is no waste 
dyspeptic nation on earth. to it. It never takes up odors or flavors, even 
Many million families in America have after frying fish or onions. Just strain the oil 
abandoned old-fashioned cooking meth- and use it over and over again—for shortening 
ods and are now using vegetable oil for —pie making or French pastry. 


all frying, sautéing and baking, and for 


) ’ — _ . . “ 
shortening biscuits, pie crusts and other For Salads —Equal to Olive Oil > 
tes 5 > 
delicious foods. At Half the Price = ‘ 
It is interesting to know that Mazola THousanps of families, fond of wholesome 


has the greatest sale of any brand of salads, use Mazola in preference to even the 
vegetable oil! 

Food cooked with Mazola tastes bet- 
ter. Steaks, chops and all foods fried in 
Mazolaare crusted over almost instantly. 


The flavor and all the rich nourishing 


Once you try Mazxola f 





juices are kept in. There is almost no 
olive ol 


absorption of the fat into the cells of the 
food, as there is when food is fried in 
lard and ordinary cooking fats. This is 
one reason food cooked in Mazola is al- Undoubtedly this explains why Ma- 
ways so much more wholesome and di- zola is quite generally used in the best 
gestible. clubs, hotels and on dining cars of lead- 
Doughnuts and crullers made with ing railroads throughout America. 
Mazola are delightful in their golden Mazola is an American product, made 
brown richness, and can be relished even in America—free from heavy ocean freight 
by the most delicate person. And some rates and customs duty of 30 cents a gal- 
of the very finest French pastry owes its lon usually assessed on imported olive oil. 
unique appeal to the Mazola used in its Leading grocers everywhere sell Ma- 


preparation. zola in pint, quart, half-gallon and full 


gallon cans. By ordering the larger Sizes 
Women of Refinement 


Welcome Modern Cooking Methods 


Women of refinement appreciate the fact 


still greater economy is realized. 


F R FE. Every housewife interested in modern cook- 
ing methods should write for a copy of the 
new Corn Products Cook Book Sixty-four pages of te sted 


recipes, beautifully illustrated in colors. Write Corn Products 
Ketining Company, P. O. Box 161, New York. 


that when cooking with Mazola there is 


Spice Cake 





You never discard used Mazxola— Make with Mazola instead 
even after frying fish or ontons, of Butter. Use % to % iess 
Merely strain it and use it over Vazxola than other fats for 


and over again, shortening. 








PoTaTo AND SPINACH 
CroquetTtTes 

Fried in Mazxola—tastier, 

easier to digest,and costs less, 






SmeELts VERONIQUE 
Saute in Mazola. After us- 
ing, strain the Mazola— it 










can be used as shortening for 
the most delicate cake, 
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Health 


Thoroughly clean and sanitary food uten- 
sils safeguard the family’s health. Use 
Old Dutch; it makes cooking wares/clean 
and hygienic. 


Free from dangerous caustics and acids. 
Works easily and quickly. 








